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NOTES ON THE AMERICAN ORIGINS OF THE “DECLARATION DES DROITS 
DE L’HOMME ET DU CITOYEN” 


GILBERT CHINARD 


Professor Emeritus of French Literature, Princeton University 


I. A SPURIOUS EDITION OF THOMAS PAINE 
“RIGHTS OF MAN” 


Tue Library of the American Philosophical 
Society has recently acquired a curious little book 
of 214 pages, plus one page of contents, 134 cm. 
by 84, lacking the title page, but with the follow- 
ing false title “Déclaration des Droits de l’Homme 
et du Citoyen.” It was attributed by the dealer 
to Thomas Paine and inquiry at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale revealed that it was an imperfect copy 
of a book listed under Fhomas Paine, but un- 


known to all the bibliographers of Paine. It was 


intended to be a number of a “Collection de livres 
classiques dédiée a la Convention Nationale pour 
la nouvelle Instruction Publique,” the list of which 
appears in the reproduction given here (fig. 1). 
A superficial examination proved beyond any 


doubt that the attribution was most improbable 
and resulted from a confusion with Paine’s Droits 
de Homme, published in a French version, in 
1791, by Buisson, and listed in the intended series. 
The Society’s copy does not show any evidence 
of mutilation, and it is still in the original bind- 
ing. It seems likely that the faulty title page was 
removed by the printer or the binder before the 
book was placed on the market. 

The text itself was not quite unknown. It is 
the second edition of a book of 151 pages of a 
different format, published in 1791, with a much 
longer and more explicit title, also reproduced 
here (fig. 2). As far as we were able to find 
out, Professor Crane Brinton was the first his- 
torian to call attention to it in his excellent article 
“Declaration of the Rights of Man,” published in 
the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, New 
York, Macmillan, 1930-1935. It received further 
notice from Mr. Sherman Kent in a chapter on 
“The Declaration of the Rights of Man and the 
Citizen,” printed in R. M. Mclver, Great Expres- 
sions of human Progress, ch. XI, p. 145-181, 
New York, 1950. Discussing the thesis of Georg 
Jellineck on the American origins of the French 
declaration, Brinton simply stated that Jellineck 


had been anticipated by an anonymous French 
writer of 1791, whose Déclaration des droits de 
UVhomme et du citoyen comparée avec les lois des 
peuples anciens et modernes, et principalement 
avec les déclarations des Etats-Unis d’ Amérique, 
Paris, An Troisiéme de la Liberté, “compares the 
different declarations textually and concludes that 
the French have made succinct the diffuse Ameri- 
can declaration.”” In his detailed and fully docu- 
mented review of the different hypotheses on the 
origins of the French declaration, Sherman Kent 
reproduced without further comment Brinton’s 
statement. 

That the french were thoroughly familiar with 
the American charters has been repeatedly demon- 
strated and Max Farrand has made known in 
America Jellineck’s thesis half a century ago. It 
is not intended here to reopen an old controversy. 
It is somewhat disconcerting however to see that 
most of the hypotheses which have been proposed 
rest on comparison between texts carefully se- 
lected, without any attempt to consult the debates 
of the Assemblée Nationale and even less the news- 
papers and pamphlets of the time. It is particu- 
larly ironical to realize that not only Jellineck’s 
thesis, but the conclusion generally accepted by 
modern historians had been clearly and unequi- 
vocally stated by an anonymous French writer 
whose little book deserves more than a casual 
reference. 

This article was about to be sent to the press 
when further investigation reserved a new sur- 
prise. It was discovered by M. Michel Bernstein, 
to whom I am ‘indebted for many valuable sug- 
gestions, that the edition of An Troisiéme de la 
Liberté was but a reprint of three consecutive is- 
sues of a little known periodical, L’ Ami de la Révo- 
lution, The authorship of the magazine was ten- 
tatively attributed to Sylvain Maréchal by Hatin, 
an attribution which seemed unfounded to the 
biographers of Maréchal and was discarded in the 
catalogues of the 8ibliothéque Nationale. For the 
time being at least, the authorship of the periodical 
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Fic. 1. 


must remain a mystery. It is one of the many 
ephemeral publications of the time, so numerous 
as to discourage minute study. In this particular 
case, a brief survey which is far from being com- 
plete proved to be particularly rewarding. 


Il. AMI DE LA REVOLUTION 


The first issue appeared in 1790 and covers the 
week of the first to the eighth of September. At 
first a weekly publication varying between 30 and 
40 pages, it became a bi-weekly with the thirtieth 
issue dated 8-15 April 1791. With number thir- 
teen, the editor started a special section reserved 
to current events, sessions of the Assemblée and 
even foreign news. The full title is revealing : 


L’Ami pe La Révotution ou Philippiques, 
dédiées aux représentans de la Nation, aux gardes 
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ay ae are 


ah ar " oi 
DES DROITS. 


* 


‘ : . 
DE L’ HOMME ET DU CITOYEX. ~ 


A PARIS, 


Chez Fr. Durant; Impr.-Libraire } 
Tue Saint-Momoré , hdtel a’ Auvergne, 
pres Saint-Roch 9 a J. J. Rousseau. 


EET, 


17935. 


The Bibliothéque Nationale copy. 


nationales, et ad tous les Francais. 
Champigny, 


feuille, N° 36. 


Paris, chez 
Imprimeur-Libraire, rue Haute- 
An Second de la Liberté. 


The imprimeur-libraire Champigny gave him- 
self as the sole owner, “seul propriétaire,” of the 
publication. Whoever he was, the anonymous 
editor was well versed in ancient as well as in 
modern history. The subtitle “Philippique” given 
to the separate issues was meant to recall the most 
tragic days of Athens as well as the ill-rewarded 
patriotism of Demosthenes. As stated in the Sec- 
ond Philippique (p. 26), no allusion was intended 
to any contemporary character and particularly to 
Philippe duc d’Orléans; the editor had only in 
view “the enemies of liberty and even the vices 
which hinder the success of the revolution.” 

In a supplement to the First Philippique, he 
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Fic. 2. Title page of the 1791 edition. 


Courtesy of 
the University of Michigan. 

gave his platform: the union of all the men of 
good will who are called upon to preserve and to 
continue the sacred tradition of liberty trans- 
mitted, from generation to generation, since the 
days of classical antiquity and, in our days, re- 
vived by the noble Americans: 


‘Quelques ames privilégiées, conservent encore 
des étincelles de ce feu sacré qui embrasoit |’ame 
ardente des Aristides, des Brutus. des Régulus, 
des Francklin, des Wazington; 
ranimer ces étincelles mourantes 


hatons-nous de 

, et veillons sans 
cesse comme les vestales a ce qu’elles ne s‘étei- 
Inspirer 4 mes concitoyens l'amour 

de la patrie, de la paix et des loix; les instruire 
de leurs devoirs et de Jeurs droits ; leur faire sentir 
les avantages de la révolution, de la liberté, de la 
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constitution naissante; venger l’assemblée na- 
tionale des reproches, des calomnies auxquelles 
elle est en butte; voila l'objet que je ne perds 
jamais de vue dans mes ecrits.” 


He saw in France the nation that had given to 
all the nations of Europe the signal of liberty; but 
liberty cannot be won without efforts and sacri- 
fices, as is shown by ancient and modern Euro- 
pean history and above all, but not exclusively, by 
the recent example of America which ought to be 
an inspiration to the French patriots. A few ex- 
amples may serve to illustrate the use made by 
the editor of the American precedent. 


“Voyez a coté de vous les exemples que vous 
devez imiter. Les Anglais ont combattu pendant 
soixante ans pour fonder leur gouvernement; 
l’Amérique a subi l’épreve d’une guerre de 6 an- 
nées, les Suisses ont bravé toutes les forces de 
l'Empire. Ces peuples animés par l'amour de la 
liberté ne se sont point laissés abattre par ia 
crainte et les difficultés; et maintenant ils jouis- 
sent dans une paix profonde des douceurs de cette 
liberté qu'ils ont fondée dans leurs états” (First 
Philippique, p. 5). 


“Vous avez fondé dans |’Amérique un gouverne- 
ment libre et vous ne savez établir le votre ? voyez 
ces Américains qui vous encouragent et vous in- 
vitent a faire pour vous-mémes ce que vous avez 
fait pour eux; ils jouissent d'une constitution qui 
les rend heureux; et vous, instruits par leur ex- 
emple, aidés par ce héros l'honneur de notre na- 
tion et le digne émule de Wazington, vous n’avez 
pas assez de force pour les imiter?” (ibid., p. 11). 


“Demandez aux Suisses par quels travaux, par 
quels combats, par quels sacrifices ils ont acquis 
leur liberté, demandez aux Américains dont vous 
avez si généreusement secondé les efforts, par 
quelles épreuves il leur a fallu passer, avant de 
donner a leur gouvernement toute sa consistance” 


(Fourth Philippique, p. 64). 


Although he claims that he has never met Lafa- 
yette, he stands squarely for the commandant in 
chief of the Garde Nationale, because he is slan- 
dered and attacked from every quarter (Third 
Philippique, p. 43). No occasion is overlooked 
by L’Ami de la Révolution to exalt the patriotism 
of the champion of liberty. The Fifth Philip pique 
seems even to indicate that the editor was in touch 
with former companions of Lafayette who were 
thinking, if the revolution resulted in a failure, of 
seeking a new home in the land of liberty. 
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Whether this was an idle threat or an allusion to 
a definite scheme is not certain, but the argument 
is additional evidence of the prestige enjoyed by 
America. It comes after a long dissertation of 
the potential riches of France: nothing is lacking 
to make the kingdom the richest and the most 
populous country in the world provided the citi- 
zens refuse to listen to the councils of despair : 


“J’oserai vous le prédire, citoyens, la destinée 
de la France sera heureuse, nous l’espérons tous et 
les bons citoyens forment des voeux pour la pros- 
périté de cet empire sur lequel la providence veille 
en ce moment d’une maniére particuliére. Mais 
s'il arrivoit que par votre lacheté, par votre dé- 
couragement, par votre dépravation, l’immortelle 
entreprise de vos représentans ne fut pas couron- 
née du succés qu'elle obtiendra sans doute, les 
vrais amis de la liberté, les généreux citoyens qui 
vous secondent de tout leur pouvoir, ceux princi- 
palement qui combattirent en Amérique pour la 
cause des Etats-Unis, et qui nous rapportérent en 
Europe les rejetons et les premiers fruits de la 
liberté, cet arbre de vie qu’ils ont vu croitre dans 
ces heureux climats et qu'ils voudroient naturaliser 
sur notre sol, tous ces témoins, dis-je, fuiroient 
une terre ingrate et stérile. L’humanité dégradée 
seroit condamnée a gémir dans un cruel esclavage. 
Ils iroient chercher dans une autre patrie le bon- 
heur qui ne se trouve, pour les hommes courageux 
que sous l’empire des loix et de la liberté. Vous 
les verriez quitter la France, traverser les mers, 
voler en Amérique oti la voix de leurs compagnons 
d’armes les appelle” (Fifth Philippique, p. 82). 


This almost constant admiration for the United 
States is not entirely unqualified. It is concen- 
trated on if not limited to the heroic period of 
the American Revolution. About the recently 
adopted Constitution of the United States and the 
future of the country as a whole, the editor enter- 
tains serious misgivings. At a time when the 
French were striving for unity and centralization, 
in an effort to knit together the provincial ele- 
ments of the nation, “une et indivisible,” the 
United States had just adopted a federal system 
which left the federal government exceedingly 
weak in the estimation of the best friends of 
America. They were concerned with the perma- 
nency of the Union and of a federal system applied 
to a large territory and including staces with a 
great diversity of interests or organization. The 
Union had been made possible by a common dan- 
ger; but it is one thing to join hands and efforts 
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in order to survive and an entirely different thing 
to remain united in peace time and to overcome- 
tendencies to separate which had already mani- 
fes:ed themselves during the Revolutionary War. 
In this respect, the “nascent French constitution” 
was far superior to the recently established Ameri- 
can Constitution since it provided for a unity of 
government which would prevent dissensions and 
make the country more secure. The passage is 
worth quoting in full since it illustrates an ideo- 
logical divergency in political reasoning which, 
already at that time, had made it impossible for 
the two peoples to reach a complete understanding. 

“The Promised Land is in sight,” exclaims the 
Ami de la Révolution with a prophetic enthusiasm, 
but the road to it is fraught with dangers which 
even the United States has not been able entirely 
to overcome : 


“A lune des extrémités de cette vaste plaine, 
vous découvrez les Etats-Unis de 1’Amérique 
qu'une révolution récente vient d’y conduire avant 
vous. La premiére place devoit leur appartenir, 
mais lheureux concert qui régne entre ces Etats, 
nest que l’effet d’un sentiment généreux et su- 
blime que les loix n’ont pas pris assez soin d’entre- 
tenir; l'amour de la patrie et de la liberté, l’hor- 
reur de l’esclavage et de l’oppression, le besoin 
d’un secours mutuel ont formé cette belle har- 
monie; mais la diversité des principes sur lesquels 
chacun de ces Etats a fondé sa constitution, a 
laissé subsister un germe de dissentions, et comme 
ils marchent d’un pas inégal vers le bonheur, ils 
courent risque de se séparer, de se perdre dans les 
routes différentes ott ils se sont engagés; et peut- 
étre la voix du congrés ne sera-t-elle plus assez 
forte pour se faire entendre et pour les rallier” 
(Sixth Philippique, p. 92). 


As early as the Fifth Philippique, September 
30, the editor had announced the coming distribu- 
tion of a “supplement” which would enable the 
readers to judge by themselves of the prominent 
place occupied by the French declaration among 


the charters of liberty. The same notice appeared 
at the end of the sixth, seventh, and eighth issues, 
but the Eighth Philippique gave as a supplement 
a Discours sur la servitude et la liberté, extrait 
d Etienne de la Boétie. To alleviate somewhat 
the virulence of the old text, the editor took care 
to indicate that “there is no incompatibility be- 
tween liberty and the monarchical form of govern- 
ment. As long as the people is governed by laws 
expressing the general will, it matters little that 
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their execution be left to the hand oi a single 
man.” Such would be the case of France who 
would be governed by a monarch hailed, ac that 
time, as “the ~estaurateur de la liberté francaise” 
(p. 183). 

In the meantime, the editor had modified his 
original project to publish as a supplement docu- 
ments concerning the declaration and, at the end 
of the Tenth Philippique, he announced that the 
next issues completing the quarter year would be 
devoted “a détruire les objections faites contre 
la déclaration des droits, et 4 développer les prin- 
cipes de cette loi sublime.” With the Tenth Phi- 
lippique began an introduction to the “Déclaration 
des droits de l"homme et du citoyen” ; the Eleventh 
gave the end of the introduction; the Twelfth, 
forming an issue of 66 pages, consisted in a de- 
tailed analysis of the separate articles of the Dé- 
claration, with special emphasis on the resem- 
blances between the French text and the Ameri- 
can declarations of rights (fig. 3). It was already 
the intention of the editor to reprint separately 
this last part and to distribute it to his subscribers, 
as promised at the end of the Ninth Philippique. 
His object was to place in the hands of the public 
texts which would demonstrate that “the National 
Assembly had done nothing that could not be jus- 
tified by the example of the greatest legislators, 
from a comparison of its decrees with the laws of 
different peoples.”” He also intended to show that 
the Déclaration was far superior to all the pre- 
vious charters “in and 
sagacity.” 

In fact he reprinted the three issues which 
formed the book which will be more fully de- 
scribed and studied later on in this article. 

With the Thirteenth Philippique the character 
of the publication underwent a marked change. 
The editor remained faithful to his monarchical 
faith, but he gave more space to the debates of the 
Assemblée and he became more concerned with the 
burning issues of the day, the “constitution civile 
du clergé,” the civic oath, the assignats, the émi- 
grés, and the freedom of the press (Fourteenth 
Philippique). On this last question he had at first 
declared himself for an entire and unrestricted 
liberty: “On ne saurait trop le redire: la liberté 
indéfinie de la presse est la sauvegarde de la li- 
berté nationale et la gardienne de la constitution.” 
Four months later (Thirtieth Philippique, April 
15, 1791), he was confronted with the dilemma 
that every man engaged in politics has to face at 
some time in his career. What if the enemies of 


wisdom, precision, 


THE “DECLARATION DES DROITS DE L'HOMME"” 


L’ A M I 
DE LA REVOLUTION. 
DOUZIEME 


PHILIPPIQUE 


Aux représentans de la nation, aux gardes na- 


tionales & a tous les Frangais. 
A 


Declaration des droits de I"homme & du citoyen, 
décrétée par l'assemblée nationale, & sanctionnée 
pat le roi, comparée avec les lois de plusieurs 
peuiples anciens & modernes , & principalement avec 
les déclarations des Etats-unis de |’amérique. 


” Ls REPRESENTANS DU PEUPLE 
» FRANCAIS conttitués en assembl¢e nationale ; 

» Confidérant que l"ignorance, Voubii ou le 
» mépris des droits de I’homme sont les seules 
i» causes des malheurs publics & de la corrup- 
» tion des gouvernemens , ont résolu d’exposec 


Q 


Title page of the Twelfth Philippique. 
Collection Michel Bernstein. 


Fic. 3. 


liberty took advantage of this freedom to destroy 
the constitution and to flood the public with in- 
famous publications? Perhaps no punitive meas- 
ure should be taken against them, but the printers 
ought to be reminded of the solemn oath they took 
on the altar of the country, never to cooperate 
with the rich and ill-intentioned enemies of lib- 
erty who had undertaken to poison the sources of 
public information. They ought to remember 
also their sacred promise, made before the image 
of the great American who had become a sort of 
lay patron-saint to the typographers : 


“A la nouvelle du trépas de Francklin, qui avoit 
consacré sa jeunesse aux travaux de l’imprimerie, 
nos artistes francais en rendant leurs devoirs funé- 
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bres au patriarche de la liberté, avoient juré 
solemnellement devant sa respectable image de ne 
jamais dégrader leur honorable profession, en se 
rendant complice du mensonge et des faux prin- 
cipes. L’ombre de Benjamin avoit souri a cette 
généreuse révolution |sic, résolution?|. Et déja 
les écrivains soudoyés par les aristocrates, étoient 
dans les allarmes. Leurs libelles manuscrits 
seroient demeurés inconnus, et la contagion du 
mal auroit eu des limites trop étroites pour en- 
courager les auteurs criminels de tous ces pam- 
phlets qui amusent les sots et les méchans aux 
dépens des vrais patriotes” (p. 494). 


A week earlier, in announcing the death of 
Mirabeau, L’Ami de la Révolution had already 
recalled the dramatic and moving tribute paid to 
tl: memory of the “patriarche de la liberté’’ by 
the great orator: 


“Lorsque cet homme qui appartenoit aux deux 
mondes, le célébre Franklin cessa d’exister, M. 
de Mirabeau parut a la tribune, ses regards, 
chargés de douleur, se promenérent lentement 
sur l'auguste enceinte des législateurs, et d'un 
geste qui sembloit aussi grand que la majesté du 
lieu, il y prononga ces trois mots qui le remplirent 
de deuil: Franklin est mort! De quels cris d'une 
plus juste douleur ont di retentir ces mémes 
lieux, quand d’une voix éteinte et coupée de 
sanglots, le président a fait entendre ces trois 
mots: Mirabeau est mort” (Twenty-ninth Phi- 
lippique, April 10, 1791, p. 457). 


To analyze the other issues of L’Ami de la 
Révolution is beyond the scope of these notes 
mainly intended to illustrate the “Americanism” 
of the editor. The Fifty-fifth Philippique how- 
ever starts with a fiery call to arms which pre- 
sents such striking similarities with some stanzas 
of the Marseillaise that it has seemed desirable 
to reproduce it in the appendix to this article. 
It was during the following winter that the young 
Rouget de Lisle, stationed in Strasbourg and a 
close friend of Baron Dietrich, mayor of the city, 
wrote the fiery battle hymn. Comparisons of 
texts unless corroborated by other evidence are 
seldom conclusive. Let us simply recall that 
Baron Dietrich was a friend of Lafayette, a pa- 
triot and a supporter of the constitution. As the 
quest for sources is endless let us also remember 
that the author of the Fifty-fifth Philippique was 
not entirely original. A great admirer of Mira- 
beau, he was certainly acquainted with the 
Adresse aux Bataves sur le stathoudérat, dated 
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April 1, 1788, which contains already an enumera- 
tion of “les droits de tout peuple qui veut le 
liberté,” and ends with an eloquent call to arms: 


“Aux armes, nobles patriotes, iux armes! faites 
retentir partout ce cri de liberté qui glace d’effroi 
les tyrans. Votre saint enthousiasme ne dit-il 
attirer sous vos drapeauy. que les vrais amis de 
Vhumanité, tout vous serait encore 


possible. 
Aux armes! .. .” 


With the fifty-seventh issue covering the first 
week in August, 1791, L’Ami de la Révolution 
came to an end. The Assemblée had finished its 
work, a constiiution had been written, and its 
acceptance by ihe King made little doubt. An- 
other Assembly was to be elected, with a new 
personnel and new problems to solve, and the 
editor had not decided whether he would engage 
in a new publication. In the meantime, resum- 
ing the project of printing as a supplement the 
issues he deemed the core of his magazine, he 
offered to the subscribers, who had paid up to the 
end of August or farther, a book of 160 pages as 
a compensation for their unexpired subscription. 
This was undoubtedly the book bearing the title 
of Déclaration des Droits de Homme et du 
Citoyen, Décrétée par l Assemblée Nationale, dis- 
covered by Crane Brinton and mentioned at the 
beginning of this article. We may consequently 
assume that it was published in the latter part of 
August or at the beginning of September, 1791, 
An Troisiéme de la Liberté. It was sold by 
Champigny, Imprimeur-Libraire, the printer of 
L’Ami de la Révolution and was also found at 
Buisson’s, Gattey’s, and Blanchon’s, 
booksellers. 


Parisian 


III. DECLARATION DES DROITS DE L’HOMME 
ET DU CITOYEN 


The book numbered only 151 pages without 


counting a one-page “avertissement.” The title 
page reproduced the title page of the Twelfth 
Philippique, with two variants: it was no longer 
inscribed “Aux représentans de la nation, aux 
gardes nationales et a tous les Frangais’’; the 
mention that the Déclaration had been “‘sanction- 
née par le roi” had also disappeared. This may 
indicate that the book came out before September 
14, 1791, date of the official acceptance of the 
Constitution by Louis XVI. The text had been 
reset and the spelling modernized ; the traditional 
but already archaic “ot” and “ois” were replaced 
by the modern “ai, ais,” etc. and a few misprints 
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were corrected. The foliowing address Aux 
AMIS DE LA CONSTITUTION preceded the text: 


“Citoyens, Vous aviez des droits, mais ils étaier:t 
violés, et le despotisme était parvenu méme 4a 
vous les faire oublier. L’assemblée nationale vous 
les rend; soyez-en désormais les gardiens; votre 
bonheur est entre vos mains. Les tyrans con- 
spireront, vous aurez a soutenir des combats pour 
défendre cette propriété sacrée que vous avez re- 
conquise. Puisse ce foible ouvrage vous la rendre 
sans cesse présente, et ranimer votre courage, et 
si jamais vos ennemis porte [sic] le fer et le feu 
dans votre patrie, s’ils calomnient, s’ils proscrivent 
vos représentans, dites-leur, en montrant les droits 
de l'homme; voila ce que l’assemblée nationale a 
fait pour vous.” 


The Introduction reproduced the Tenth and the 
Eleventh Philippiques. Ina first part, the author 
endeavored to prove against the enemies of the 
Constitution the necessity of the Déclaration. It 
was intended to become a “rallying point for all 
the good citizens and to protect public liberties” 
as the Magna Carta, the habeas corpus, the bill of 
rights in England, and the declarations of rights 
of the United States of America (p. 12). No 
originality was claimed for the text adopted by 
the Assemblée nationale: these rights which draw 
their origin from nature and the social contract, 
had been taught by philosophers who, upheld by 
their reason if not by their institutions, had under- 
taken to improve the still imperfect human organi- 
zations. “Aristotle, Cicero, Hobbes, Puffendorf, 
Barbeyrac, Grotius, Wolf, Burlamaqui, Rousseau 
and Mably among many others have dealt in their 
works with this important subject with all the en- 
ergy of which they were capable” (p. 15). 

The second part is more specific; it proclaims 
at the same time the indebtedness of the Déclara- 
tion to the institutions of all the free peoples and 
its superiority resulting from a greater complete- 
ness and conciseness : 


“Parcourez les lois des anciens peuples, celles 
des nations modernes, celles des états-unis de 
l’Amerique, lisez les ouvrages des plus célébres 
politiques de ious les siécles; composez une deé- 
claration des droits et cherchez, s’il est possible, 
de renfermer tout ce qui peut en assurer la jouis- 
sance avec plus de clarté, de précision et de sa- 
gacité que l'assemblée nationale ne l’a fait en dix- 
sept articles. La déclaration de la république de 
Massachuseth [sic] en a 30, celle de la Caroline 
25, celle de Pensilvanie 16, celle de la Virginie 18, 
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celle de Delaware 23, celle de Maryland 42. 
Toutes ces déclarations sont incomplettes : celle de 
l'assemblée nationale n’omet rien; elle I’a com- 
pesée Jes principes les plus sages, corame la dili- 
gente abeille compose son miel des sucs les plus 
délicieux qu'elle extrait des fleurs” (p. 23-24). 


The American declarations present another 
weakness: they contain many provisions which 
properly belong in the constitutions. Excellent 
as they may be for a particular purpose and a 
particular state, they do not deal exclusively with 
general principles applicable anywhere, while the 
Déclaration des droits of the Assemblée nationale 
“makes secure the rights of every human being 
under whatever government he may live” (p. 29). 

In the main body of the work which comes 
after the general introduction, the writer then 
undertook to prove his point by analyzing every 
article of the French Déclaration, indicating in 
each case the particular articles of the American 
declarations which present some similarity with 
it and occasionally referring to the constitutions. 
In these analyses he simply gave the references 
to the articles of the American charters and, to 
enable the reader to verify his contention, he 
printed in an appendix the translation of the dec- 
larations of the following States: Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and 
North Carolina. In order to permit the modern 
reader to make the same verification, we shall 
now reproduce the essential parts of the demon- 
stration of this obscure predecessor of Jellineck. 
Had his work been circulated and studied, as he 
hoped it would be, perhaps we would have been 
spared many pointless and useless controversies. 
To facilitate the comparison the text of the articles 
will be given in English. I wish to express here 
all my thanks to the Princeton University Press 
and to Professor Robert R. Palmer for permission 
to use his excellent translation of the Déclaration 
printed at the end of Georges Lefebvre’s The 
Coming of the French Revolution, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. 


DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF MAN 
AND CITIZEN 

The representatives of the French people, con- 
stituted as a National Assembly, considering that 
ignorance, disregard or contempt of the rights of 
man are the sole causes of public misfortunes and 
governmental corruption, have resolved to set 
forth a solemn declaration of the natural, inaliena- 
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ble and sacred rights of man: in order that this 
declaration, by being constantly present to all 
members of the social body, may keep them at all 
times aware of their rights and duties; that the 
acts of both the legislative and executive powers, 
by being liable at every moment to comparison 
with the aim of all political institutions, may be the 
more fully respected ; and that demands of the citi- 
zens, by being founded henceforward on simple 
and incontestable principles, may always redound 
to the maintenance of the constitution and the gen- 
eral happiness. 

The National Assembly consequently recognizes 
and declares in the presence and under the aus- 
pices of the Supreme Being, the following Ricuts 
oF MAN AND CITIZEN. 


“This noble and simple beginning in which is 
revealed the majesty of a great nation” is com- 
pared first with the preambles to the constitution 
of Pennsylvania and the constitution of Massa- 
chusetts, then with “the magnificent preamble 
placed by Congress at the beginning of the Decla- 
ration of Independence decreed on July 4, 1776.” 
The conclusion of the Declaration is also given in 
full; but in all three cases the list of the outrages 
committed by the British crown against the 
American people has been omitted. 

The writer was obviously perturbed by the 
omission of property among the natural rights 
enumerated in the Declaration of Independence. 
On this point I may be permitted to refer to a full 
discussion given in my book on Jefferson, the 
Apostle of Americanism, 83-85, Boston, Little, 
Brown, 1933, and to a more succinct statement in 
the booklet I wrote under the title of La Déclara- 
tion des Droits de !Homme et du Citoyen et ses 
antécédents américains, Institut Francais de 
Washington, Washington, D. C., 1945. The 
question is “oiseuse” declares the writer, since 
“the right of property derives, through rigorous 
consequences, from the rights given by nature to 
man and becomes in a mediate way one of the 
natural rights.” Nevertheless, he thought it nec- 
essary to refute Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s famous 
and dangerous Second discourse, the title of which 
is given as Discours sur l'inégalité des conditions, 
in L.’Ami de la Constitution and as Discours sur 
V'inégalité des successions, in the book, p. 49. 
This may indicate at least that the writer was 
more familiar with the ideas of Rousseau than 
with the text of the discourse. 

These principles are so general and so evident 
that they have been recognized in some degree by 
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all the peoples of the earth, but they are not found 
in all their purity except among the “democratic 
governments, and particularly in the republics of 
Athens and Lacedaemon, some other cities in 
Greece, Rome, Carthage, Syracuse and, nearer to 
us, the republics of the Swiss, the Venetians, the 
little cities of Italy, the republic of Holland, the 
government of England, and the constitution of 
the United States of America’ (p. 69-70). 


ARTICLE I 


Men are born and remain free and equal in 
rights; social distinctions may be based only on 
common utility. 

See the Act of Independence. The Declaration 
of Massachusetts, art. 1, 40; of Pennsylvania, art. 
1; of Maryland, art. 39, 40; of Virginia, art. 1. 


Mention is made of the fact that the “republics 
of Venise and Poland have rather mistreated the 
people ;” that the “republics of Holland, Switzer- 
land and England also discard this principle. Be- 
fore the last upheavals the small city of Geneva 
came close to it; but the United States of Amer- 
ica leave nothing to be desired by their citizens in 
this respect.” 


ARTICLE II 


The aim of all political association is to pre- 
serve the natural and imprescriptible rights of 
man; these rights are liberty, property, security 
and resistance to oppression. 

See the Act of Independence. The Declarations 
of Massachusetts, art. 1, and Pennsylvania, art. 1; 
of Maryland, art. 4; of Virginia, art. 1. 


The principle of this article had already been 
discussed by the commentator in his introduction 
to which he refers (p. 52-54). “If insurrection 
were not the most sacred duty; Thrasybulus, the 
two Brutus, Cato, John De Witt, Franklin, Wash- 
ington, the British Parliament, the Congress of 
America and the peoples themselves would be 
rebels . . .” (p. 53). 


ARTICLE III 


The principle of all sovereignty rests essentially 
in the nation; no body and no individual may 
exercise authority which does not emanate from 
the nation expressly. 

See the Act of Independence. The Declarations 
of Massachusetts, art. 4, 5, 7; of Pennsylvania, 
art. 4; of Delaware, art. 1, 5; of Maryland, art. 
1, 4; of Virginia, art 2; of North Carolina, art. 1; 
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the Constitution of New York, art. 1, and all the 
other constitutions of America. 


This is declared to be a universal principle. 
The assertion of the author of the Contra: Social 
that the nation cannot delegate the exercise of sov- 
ereignty and the right to make laws is refuted: 
“in all the free countries of Europe, sovereignty 
is exercised through representatives.” 


ARTICLE IV 


Liberty consists in the ability to do whatever 
does not harm another; hence the exercise of the 
natural rights of each man has no limits except 
those which assure to other members of society 
the enjoyment of the same rights. 
can only be determined by law. 

See The Declarations of Massachusetts, art 4; 
of Pennsylvania, art. 15, 16; 
10, 12. 


These limits 


of Delaware, art. 


“In Venice, the people is slave ; in England they 
enjoy only a shadow of liberty; but the laws of 
America and the decree of the National Assembly 
have made secure this essential right of the citi- 
zen” (p. 81-82). 


ARTICLE V 


Law may rightfully prohibit only those actions 
which are injurious to society. No hindrance 
should be put in the way of anything not pro- 
hibited by law, nor may any man be forced to do 
what the law does not require. 

See the Declaration of Pennsylvania, art. 8. 


The commentator sadly acknowledges the fact 
that this principle, which should be the rule of all 
legislators, has been generally ignored even among 
the modern nations. This comment refers only 
to the first part of the article. 


ARTICLE VI 


Law is the expression of the general will; all 
citizens have the right to take part, in person or 
by their representatives, in its formation. It must 
be the same for all whether it protects or penalizes. 
All citizens being equal in its eyes are equally ad- 
rnissible to all public dignities, offices and employ- 
ments, according to their capacity, and with no 
other distinction than that of their virtues and 
talents. 

See the Declarations of Massachusetts, art. 6, 
19; of Maryland, art. 2, 5; of Delaware, art. 3, 
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6, 10; of Pennsylvania, art. 3; of Virginia, art. 4; 
of North Carolina, art. 2; and all the constitutions 
of the United States. 


ARTICLE VII 


No man may be indicted, arrested or detained 
except in cases determined by law, according to 
the forms which it has prescribed. Those who 
instigate, expedite, execute or cause to be executed 
arbitrary orders should be punished ; but any citi- 
zen summoned or seized by virtue of the law 
should obey instantly, and renders himself guilty 
by resistance, 

See the Declarations of Massachusetts, art, 12; 
of Pennsylvania, art. 9, 10; of Maryland, art. 21; 
of Virginia, art. 10, 12; of North Carolina, art. 
7, 8,9, 11, 12; the constitution of New York, art. 
13; the constitution of South Carolina, art. 41; 
the act of habeas corpus, under Charles I, and the 
“Constitution of England by Delolme,” ch. 14, 4, 
book 1. 


The commentator recalls the love of the English 
people for “this precious liberty without which no 
happiness can exist in a civil society” (p. 87-88). 


ARTICLE VIII 


Only strictly and obviously necessary punish- 
ments may be established by law, and no one may 
be punished except by virtue of a law established 
and promulgated before the time of the offense, 
and legally put into force. 

See the Declarations of Massachusetts, art. 24, 
26; of Maryland, art. 14, 22; of Delaware, art. 11, 
14, 16; of Virginia, art. 9, 11; of North Carolina, 
art. 10, 24, and the constitution of Southern Caro- 
lina, art. 40. 


Here the commentator refers to “the book of 
the famous Beccaria” and deplores that enlight- 
ened peoples have lived so long under a criminal 
code as barbarous as was French legislation. 


ARTICLE IX 


Every man being presumed innocent until 
judged guilty, if it is deemed indispensable to 
keep him under arrest, all rigor not necessary to 
secure his person should be severely repressed by 
law. 

See the Declarations of Maryland, art. 23; of 
Delaware, art. 17; the laws of England by Black- 
stone, and the constitution of England by Delolme. 
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ARTICLE X 


No one may be disturbed for his opinions, even 
in religion, provided that their manifestation does 
not trouble public order as established by Jaw. 

On this point all the states of America concur. 
See the Declarations of Massachusetts, art. 2, 3; 
of Maryland, art. 32; of Delaware, art. 2, 3; of 
Pennsylvania, art. 2 ; of Virginia, art. 18; of North 
Carolina, art. 19; the Constitutions of New York, 
art. 38; of New Jersey, art. 18, 19; of Georgia, 
art. 56; of South Carolina, art. 38. 


Here the admiration of the commentator is un- 
reserved: “all these dispositions are far superior 
to ours. It looks as if we had feared to disarm 
fanaticism” (p. 97). Incidentally we may re- 
mark that the reference to art. 18 of the Declara- 
tion of Virginia indicates that the commentator 
has used the translation of the draft and not the 
final text which has only 16 articles. On this 
point see my article “Notes on the French trans- 
lations of the ‘Forms of Government or Consti- 
tutions of the Several United States,’ 1778 and 
1783.” Year Book of the American Philosophical 
Society for 1943: 88-106, 1944. 


ARTICLE XI 


Free communication of thought and opinion is 
one of the most precious of the rights of man; 
every citizen may therefore speak, write and print 
freely, on his own responsibility for abuse of this 
liberty in cases determined by law. 

See the Declarations of Massachusetts, art. 15; 
of Pennsylvania, art. 11; of Maryland, art. 38 ; of 
Delaware, art. 11; of Virginia, art. 14; of North 
Carolina, art. 15 and the constitutions of Southern 
Carolina, art. 43; of Georgia, art. 66. 


Here the commentator refers to the proposition 
of Barnevelt to limit the freedom of the press, to 
the star chamber of England, to the final recog- 
nition of the freedom of the press in Ergland, in 
1694. The comments are limited, but the Four- 
teenth Philippique in the Ami de la Révolution 
is entirely devoted to this subject and concludes 
that, “One cannot repeat too often that the un- 
restricted freedom of the press is the safeguard 
of national liberty and the guardian of the 
Constitution.” 

ARTICLE XII 


Preservation of the rights of man and the citi- 
zen requires the existence of public forces. These 
forces are therefore instituted for the advantage 
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of all, not for the private benefit of those to whom 
they are entrusted. 

See the Declarations of Massachusetts, art. 7, 
10; of Pennsylvania, art. 5. 


ARTICLE XI{I 


For maintenance of public forces and for ex- 
penses of administration common taxation is nec- 
essary; it should be apportioned equally among 
the citizens according to their capacity to pay. 

See the Declarations of Massachusetts, art. 10; 
of Maryland, art. 13; of Delaware, art. 10; of 
Pennsylvania, art. &. 


ARTICLE XIV 


All citizens have the right by themselves or 
through their representatives to verify the neces- 
sity of public taxes, to consent to them freely, to 
follow the use made of the proceeds and to deter- 
mine the shares to be paid, the means of assess- 
ment, the basis of the collection and the duration. 

See the Declarations of Massachusetts, art. 23 ; 
of Maryland, art. 12; of Delaware, art. 10; of 
North Carolina, art. 16; the constitution of South 
Carolina, art. 16. 


According to the commentator these last three 
articles need no precedent for their justification : 
“all the governments have to spend money, some 
more, some less, which has to be provided by the 
citizens. .. . The system of equilibrium organ- 
ized by Louis XIV in Europe is largely respon- 
sible for the increased expenses of modern govern- 
ments. . . . It cost us one hundred millions to get 
ready to fire a gun. All the governments of Eu- 
rope go to their ruin and are heavily in debt; the 
peoples are crushed under the weight of taxa- 
Ue aa" 

The word “taxes” has been kept here although 
it is to be noted that the National Assembly care- 
fully avoided the odious words of taxe and impét 
and preferred to use the word contribution which 
did not carry the same implications. 


ARTICLE XV 


Society has the right to hold accountable every 
public agent of administration. 

See the Declarations of Massachusetts, art. 5; 
of Maryland, art. 4; of Delaware, art. 5; of Penn- 
sylvania, art. 4; of Virginia, art. 2. 


According to the commentator, this article is 
the corollary of Article III, “which is accepted by 
all the free peoples.” He remarks somewhat 
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sceptically however, that “in England are often 
found ministers who know how to avoid the se- 
verity of this accounting.” 


ARTICLE XVI 


Any society in which the guarantee of rights is 
not assured or the separation of powers not deter- 
mined has no constitution. 


Ignoring Montesquieu and practically all the 
American constitutions, the commentator here 
claims: “L’assemblée nationale n'a puisé ce prin- 
cipe dans les lois d’aucuns peuples, elle est la pre- 
miére qui nous ait annoncé cette grande vérité 
comme faisant partie des droits du citoyen” (p. 
103). It is difficult to explain this strange error. 

ARTICLE XVII 

Property being an inviolable and sacred right, 
no one may be deprived of it except for an obvious 
requirement of public necessity, certified by law, 
and then on condition of a just compensation in 
advance. 

See the Declarations of Massachusetts, art. 10; 


of Delaware, art. 10; of Pennsylvania, art. 8; of 
Virginia, art 7. 


It is to be noted that the commentator has 
changed the singular “propriété” of the original 
text into “propriétés,” which in French is usually 
used for landed property, thus betraying physi- 
ocratic preoccupations. His commentary dealing 
chiefly with the agrarian laws of Rome and his 
discussion of Mably’s “Traité de législation” 
leaves no doubt about his position which is made 
still clearer by the declaration that “The laws of 
all the civilized peoples have recognized and pro- 
tected the right of property; it ts an additional 
bond which makes men more attached to the state 
by binding them to the piece of land which belongs 
to them. . . . The most famous political philoso- 
phers have deemed that the land could not be well 
cultivated except by its owners; when the people 
is not agricultural, one must have slaves” (p. 


104-105). 


IV. A REVOLUTIONARY HUMANIST 


A detailed discussion of the similarities listed 
by the anonymous writer does not belong in this 
article. We may at least try to define his attitude 
and briefly indicate his conclusions. 

Our author was a classical scholar, a well in- 
formed historian, a patriotic Frenchman, but not 
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a super-patriot; he was at the same time logical 
and critical, he admired Rousseau but did not 
hesitate to criticize Rousseau; he worshipped 
Washington and Franklin, but boldly pointed out 
what he deemed the weaknesses of the Constitu- 
tion of Pennsylvania and of the American Consti- 
tution. He was a monarchist and a republican, 
and cared little about the name of the government 
provided the people be ruled by laws expressing 
the general will. He believed in the Revolution 
but was too well informed of the march of history 
to expect miracles and sudden changes in the 
society in which he lived. 

He did not yield to the temptation of writing 
an elaborate treatise on the origins of the Décla- 
ration; nor did he fall into the common failing of 
attributing its inspiration to a single political phi- 
losopher or to a single school. On the contrary 
he declared most emphatically: “This declaration, 
citizens, is not a creation of ours; we took it from 
the laws of the most civilized peoples; the form 
only is new” (p. 34). His essential purpose was 
to make available data and texts which would 
enable the reader to compare the final version with 
the different projects presented to the Assemblée, 
and more particularly with the American decla- 
rations of rights which presented the great advan- 
tage of being easily accessible and recent. 

Such an analysis had enabled him to prove to 
his own satisfaction that, far from proclaiming a 
new political gospel, the Déclaration represented 
the accumulated wisdom and experience of the 
civilized world, that is to say of Western civiliza- 
tion. “Its principles were to be found in some 
degree in all the human societies. They were 
scattered in the laws of Solon, of Lycurgus, in the 
Twelve Tables of Rome, and among the modern 
peoples in the different charters of England, in the 
laws of the Swiss, the citizens of Geneva, the 
Dutch, and finally in the American declarations.” 
The French Déclaration was not due to a sudden 
inspiration ; it was the result of the study of all 
these precedents by “the tireless and industrious 
members of the Assemblée” (p. 71). 

It was a matter of joy and pride that the Décla- 
ration surpassed all the previous charters of lib- 
erty, not because of any national superiority, but 
largely because the French had profited by the 
experience of their predecessors and particularly 
of the Americans. But it was at the same time a 
matter of humility for the others had found in 
their hearts what the French had only imitated 
(p. 25 and 109). 
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As they have done better than those who came 
before them, their work will be brought to a 
higher degree of perfection by their successors. 
The principles enunciated in the Déclaration are 
permanent, but their expression should not be 
considered as definitive. They reflect eternal 
truths, but they are not by any means “meta- 
physical abstractions”; they should be tested by 
experience; they should be an object of constant 
study and observation to all the members of the 
nation from the highest officials to the single 
citizens. 

Upon reviewing the long list of learned discus- 
sions on the origins and import of the French 
Déclaration, one wishes at times that historians 
and commentators had been aware that, even be- 
fore the adoption of the first French constitution, 
a modest and anonymous “ami de la révolution” 
had indicated the main lines according to which 
further investigations should have been directed. 
The work of this revolutionary humanist deserved 


better than the complete oblivion into which it 
has fallen. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The most recent and most complete bibli- 
ographical apparatus will be found in the study 


of Sherman Kent on “The Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and Citizen,” in R. M. Mclver’s 
Great Expressions of Human Progress, New 
York, 1950. The clearest and most judicious dis- 
cussion and presentation of the Déclaration was 
given by Georges Lefebvre, in 1939, under the title 
Quatre-vingt-neuf, translated by Robert R. Pal- 
mer under the titke The Coming of the French 
Revolution, Princeton University Press, 1947. 
Here will be seen that, with due allowances for 
the difference in times and circumstances, the 
great historian of the French Revolution would 
agree in the main with the conclusions of our 
anonymous writer. It is perhaps to be regretted 
that the unknown philosopher has not placed 
enough emphasis upon the classical background 
which both the writers of the American Declara- 
tion of rights and the writers of the French Décla- 
ration had in common. The doctrine of the sepa- 
ration of powers, proclaimed in article XVI, has 
been studied from this point of view in a most 
interesting article by Professor Armand Delatte, 
“La Constitution des Etats-Unis d’Amérique et 
les Pythagoriciens,” Extrait des Bulletins de 
l Académie Royale de Belgique, Classe des lettres, 
5° ser, 34, fasc. 6, and Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 
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1950. It is a beginning, but the whole field re- 
mains to be explored. On the translations of the 
American documents, one may refer to my article, 
“Notes on the Frenca translations of the ‘Forms 
of Government or Constitution of the Several 
United States’ 1778 and 1783,” published in the 
Year Book of the American Philosophical Society 
for 1943: 88-106, 1944. A much more complete 
study has been recently written by Professor 
Durand Echeverria, “French Publications of the 
Declaration of Independence and the American 
Constitutions, 1776-1783,” Papers of the Bibli- 
ographical Society of America 47: 313-338, 1953. 
Neither of these studies, however, is complete 
since they deal mainly with the earlier period. 


APPENDIX 
L’AMI 
DE LA REVOLUTION 
CINQUANTE-CINQUIEME 
PHILIPPIQUE 
Aux représentans de la nation, aux gardes na- 
tionales et a tous les Francais 


CITOYENS. 


Voici le moment de vous rallier tous autour de 
loriflamme de la liberté. Laissez-la vos dissen- 
sions domestiques. L’ennemi s’avance. Atten- 
dons nous aux rugissemens du tigre, a la férocité 
du cannibale. Notre constitution blesse tous les 
amours propres; l’épée, la toge et l’encensoir ont 
de grandes injures a réparer. La diéte de ‘empire 
s’ébranle enfin; et déja un manifeste capable d'ef- 
frayer tout autre peuple qu’une nation libre, cir- 
cule 4 Ratisbonne et 4 Mayence, et menace de loin 
le sénat francais. L’aigle de la germanie prend 
son vol et parait vouloir s’abattre sans plus ba- 
lancer, sur nos frontiéres du nord. Mais bientot 
sans doute nous le ferons fuir au premier chant 
du coq. 

Aux armes, citoyens, Aux armes! Des milliers 
de vandales et de goths sous les ordres d’un roi si 
fort au-dessous de son nom, se proposent de venir 
avant la fin des beaux jours se baigner dans les 
eaux du Rhin; ils les teindront de leur sang, n’en 
doutons pas; mais nos victoires ne seront peut 
étre pas gratuites. La guerre qui se prépare sera 
terrible. Une grande lutte va commencer entre 
la servitude et la liberté. C’est un combat a mort. 
Il faudra que l'une des deux succombe, et périsse. 

Une flotte anglaise, dernier effort de la grande 
Bretagne, épuisée, mais toujours ambitieuse, at- 
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tend dans le canal de la Manche les ordres d’un 
ministére désavoué par la nation. La Baltique ne 
sera pas le théatre de cette guerre, long-tems sus- 
pendue; mais il est arrété dans le cabinet de S. 
James, coalisé avec celui de Madrid. d’aborder les 
cotes maritimes de France, tandisque les troupes 
espagnoles franchiront les portes des Pyrénées. 
De grands amas de poudre et de boulets 4 Pampe- 
lune n’annoncent pas des intentions pacifiques. 
N’attendons pas de secours fraternels de la Hol- 
lande et de la Suisse. Ils n’ont pas su conserver 
leur indépendance, et semblables aux envieux, ils 
voient d’un ceil jaloux que nous avons recouvré 
la notre. 

Aux armes, citoyens, aux armes! nos ennemis 
ne nous ont laissé si long-tems tranquilles, que 
dans l’espérance de nous voir les venger de nos 
propres mains. Ces jours derniers, comme ils ont 
souri d’une joie barbare, a la nouvelle de ce qui 
se passait dans nos murs! Comme ils seraient 
satisfaits, s’ils venaient a apprendre que le trouble 
et l’anarchie régnent parmi nous, et que les mau- 
vais citoyens cherchent 4 décourager les patriotes. 
Eh! pourquoi cette mésintelligence? Elle ne peut 
tourner qu’au profit de nos rivaux. Ou aboutiront- 
elles, ces haines secrétes, ces trames ténébreuses 
qui nous rendent étrangers les uns aux autres? 

Aux armes, citoyens! non pour les retourner 
contre nous-mémes, mais pour défendre le dépét 
sacré de notre constitution contre les étrangers 
blessés de nos succés et de notre gloire; non pas 
pour préter force a la loi; car la loi ressemble a 
un jour, qui ne devrait plus avoir besoin que de 
paraitre, pour obtenir nos hommages et notre re- 
connaissance; mais pour repousser les hordes 
d’esclaves détachés contre nous, pour nous re- 
plonger dans les ténébres de l’antique ignorance. 
Novices encore dans la science d’un gouvernement 
libre, pardonnons-nous nos erreurs réciproques ; 
ce n’est point au glaive a faire la guerre aux opi- 
nions. Pénétrons-nous bien de l’esprit de chaque 
décret, et tout en nous soumettant aux lois, a 
mesure qu’elles sont promulguées; raisonnons 
notre obéissance; permettons-nous des doutes 
modestes ; mais que la haine ne vienne pas méler 
ses poisons a l’encre de nos plumes patriotiques. 

L’assemblée nationale est comme une bonne 
mére de famille qui n’a que des enfans raison- 
nables. Elle leur donne des conseils, elle leur 
propose des régles, et, dans les sujets importans, 
elle aime a les consulter. Elle ne peut étre heu- 
reuse que de leur bonheur; elle le sait. Elle ne 
peut régner sur eux que par la confiance, elle ne 
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l'ignore pas. Sans prédilection, elle les porte tous 
dans son ceeur. Sa gloire est dans leur félicité. 
Comme elle doit souffrir, quand elie les sait aux 
prises les uns contre les autres! Avec quelle 
tendre sollicitude elle doit s’empresser 4 ramener 
a la raison, a la concorde, a la fraternité! Sem- 
blable a la poule vigilante qui range ses petits sous 
ses ailes, quand elle voit venir la fouine ou le 
blaireau, le vautour ou l’aigle, l'assemblée na- 
tionale nous rappelle tous autour d’elle, pour ré- 
sister d’un effort commun aux attaques de |’en- 
nemi que nos dissenssions enhardissent. 

Aux armes, citoyens, aux armes! déja plusieurs 
centaines de nos fréres ont quitté Paris et leur 
famille, et leurs plus douces habitudes, pour se 
transporter aux limites de l’empire. (Que leurs 
adieux furent touchans! mais l'amour de la patrie, 
et l'espoir de vaincre, en tempéraient l’amertume. 
Tournons nos regards vers les lieux qui les at- 
tendent: oublions nos petites querelles, nos res- 
sentimens privés: qu'une seule pensée nous oc- 
cupe; n’ayons qu'un ennemi; il ne doit pas en 
exister pour nous, au milieu de nous: d’un bout 
de l’empire a l'autre, donnons-nous ja main, et 
formons une chaine que rien ne puisse rompre on 
relacher. 

Nos voisins et les émigrés comptent autant sur 
notre mésintelligence que sur leurs armées. Les 
voila, disent-ils, qu’ile rougissent de leur sang le 
berceau méme de leur constitution. Semblables 
aux soldats de Cadmus, a peine enfantés a la 
liberté, a peine debout, a peine armés ils oublient 
quils sont fréres. Le moment est favorable, 
surprenons-les au milieu de leurs débats intestins : 
détruisons l’harmonie qui régne encore entre le 
peuple et les sénateurs, entre le citoyen laborieux 
et le patriote enrdlé ; assez de fois nous remettons 
notre vengeance; qu'ils tombent sous nos coups, 
et que leur exemple serve 4 décourager ceux qui 
paraissaient disposés a les imiter. Les voila, 
disent-ils, ces Francais si hospitaliers, si indé- 
pendans, si fiers; inconséquens et barbares com- 
ment peuvent-ils étre en paix avec leurs alliés ; ils 
sont toujours en guerre entre eux; et leur consti- 
tution, parvenue a la hauteur de la tour de Babel, 
produit déja le méme phénoméne; ils ne s’en- 
tendent plus. I! semble qu’ils ne parlent plus la 
méme langue: l’esprit de vertige s’est emparé 
d’eux. Dans la confusion ot ils se trouvent, nous 
n’en avons rien a craindre: frappons! 

Aux armes, citoyens, aux armes! relevons- 
nous. Liberté, voila notre mot d’ordre. Retour- 
nons vite 4 notre poste; surprenons a notre tour 
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ceux qui voulaient nous surprendre. Bien d’ac- 
cord, bien armés, qu’ils approchent de nos fron- 
tiéres, s’ils l’osent; laissons de laches officiers in- 
génieurs passer dans le camp des princes fugitifs ; 
s'ils fussent restés avec nous, ¢’ettt été pour nous 
trahir. Nos places de guerre sont toutes en bon 
état; et quand bien méme nos fortifications, dé- 
gradées par le tems, n’eussent point été réparées, 
une nation qui compte trois millions de soldats 
patriotes et libres, a-t-elle besoin 
remparts ? 

Déclarons solemnellement vouloir désormais 
vivre et mourir libres. Tous les glaives de l’Eu- 
rope levés sur nos tétes, ne seront pas capables de 
nous faire renoncer a la liberté que nous avons 
conquise a la pointe de nos glaives. Tous les rois 
conjurés contre nous, ne seront pas assez puissans 
pour nous obliger a rentrer sous le pouvoir arbi- 
traire. Pénétrés de nos devoirs, de citoyens, et 
jaloux des droits de l’homme, soyons préts 4 sacri- 
fier nos biens et notre existence, au maintien de 
nos droits, a l’acquit de nos devoirs. 


d'autres 


Le nombre 


de nos ennemis ef le choix de leurs armes ne 
On ‘est fort, quand on 
combat pour ses foyers devenus indépendans. 

On nous parle d'un cercle effrayant des guer- 
riers préts 4 fondre sur nous de toutes parts. Le 


sauraient nous intimider. 


GILBERT CHINARD 
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Nord et l'Est de la France sont hérissés de soldats 
étrangers, qui n’attendent qu’un signal pour servir 
la rage de ceux qui les guident: c’est la cause des 
rois, que ces hordes ennemies viernent défendre. 
Tous ces milliers d’esclaves aguerris veulent, 
dit-on, nous punir d’avoir osé nous rendre libres. 
Eh bien! c’est le moment que nous choisissons 
pour déclarer que, sous les armes depuis le 14 de 
juillet 1789, nous ne les poserons que quand, 
vaincus par nous, nos adversaires, devenus libres 
comme nous, toucheront dans nos mains en signe 
de fraternité. 

Puisqu’on veut ensanglanter la plus belle révo- 
lution de histoire des hommes, qu’on aurait vu 
terminer autrement, nous sommes résolus a rougir 
de notre sang les débris de nos chaines, plutot que 
de nous en laisser imposer de nouvelles. Nous 
déclarons que tout ce qui tendra a affermir notre 
indépendance nous paraitra légitime, et que dans 
notre résistance aux attaques de nos ennemis, 
étrangers ou autres, nous ne distinguerons per- 
sonne. Quelle nation eut jamais cause plus belle 
a soutenir? 

Aux armes, citoyens, aux armes! 


P. 81-88. 
Circa 20 juillet. 





A HUMOROUS POEM BY BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


ALFRED OWEN ALDRIDGE 


Professor of English, University of Maryland 


NEARLY every reader of Franklin is familiar 
with one or more of his humcrous prose baga- 
telles, but few readers are aware that he tried his 
hand at poetry. Franklin scholars have given 
little attention to his verse except for a juvenile 
funeral elegy and one or two drinking songs. 
And apart from some doggerel in Poor Richard's 
Almanac, which Franklin may possibly have writ- 
ten himself, Franklin’s humour and Franklin’s 
poetry are generally considered not to coincide. 

The Library of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety has in its possession, however, a manuscript 
of one of Franklin’s rare bagatelles in verse, a 
humourous squib on Andrew Bradford, a rival 
printer and publisher. In the course of my studies 
of Franklin’s editorial supervision of the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette, | have discovered a superior printed 
version of this poem in a context which makes 
clear its satirical intent. Seen without this back- 
ground the poem has absolutely no meaning, the 
reason perhaps that it has been until now com- 
pletely neglected. 

I. M. Hays in his Calendar of the Papers of 
Benjamin Franklin in the Library of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society gives the following de- 
scription of the piece in the section devoted to 


“Letters from Benjamin Franklin” (Vol. III, p. 
556): 


To Arra Shoy. A poem on Mareashine. The 
relative advantage of New York and Pennsylvania 
for settlers. A Dr. of Diss. 2 p. L (ii), 35. 

The actual title of the poem as it appears in 
print, however, is not “To Arra Shoy,” but 
“Teague’s Advertisement.” “Arra Shoy” is 
merely the first phrase of the first line. The en- 
tire poem is a burlesque of Irish dialect and “Arra 
Shoy” is a meaningless dialect interjection. In 
the printed version “Arra Shoy” is changed to 
“Arra Joy.” Nor is the poem on the subject 
of “Mareashine.” ‘“Mareashine” is a misreading 
for “Macasheen” or ‘“Maccashine,” Franklin’s 
Irish dialect equivalent of “magazine.” The ma- 
terial on the relative advantages of New York 
and Pennsylvania for settlers appears in a prose 


paragraph on a separate sheet and has no connec- 
tion whatsoever with the poem. 

The poem grew out of Franklin's attempt to 
discredit Bradford’s rival publications. In the 
1730's the two printers were bidding against each 
other for the favor of the Philadelphia reading 
public, and both periodically published disparag- 
ing remarks ccncerning the other. The story of 
the later competition of Bradford and Franklin in 
attempting to establish a monthly magazine has 
been frequently told, but students of Franklin 
have hitherto ignored its preliminary stages in the 
earlier and more amusing contention of the two 
printers over their respective newspapers. Since 
I am treating this rivalry in detail in a study of 
The Pennsylvania Gazette, | shall concern myself 
merely with the immediate background of Frank- 
lin’s poem, a burlesque of Bradford, who is satir- 
ized under the cognomen of Teague. 

It is well known that Franklin originally gained 
control of the Pennsylvania Gazette through the 
skillful use of his pen. The first proprietor of the 
Gazette, Samuel Keimer, had been forced to sell 
out to Franklin and Hugh Meredith after Frank- 
lin had enticed away most of Keimer’s readers by 
means of a series of essays, the Busy Body, which 
Franklin had published in Bradford’s Mercury. 
Almost as soon as Franklin took over the Ga- 
sette, he began to use the same arts against Brad- 
ford which had previously been directed against 
Keimer, but made his attacks more direct and out- 
spoken. In a number of issues of the Gazette, he 
ridiculed Bradford as printer and editor. As 
printer, Bradford was derided for leaving out 
essential letters in key words, and as editor he 
was accused of erroneous reporting, of printing 
stale news, and of repeating a story after a lapse 
of several years. The burlesque poem in Irish 
dialect is a continuation of these attacks on Brad- 
ford, but concerns Bradford's American Magazine 
instead of the Mercury. Franklin wrote the poem 
to ridicule an advertisement in which Bradford 
urged his readers to subscribe to his American 
Magazine on a yearly instead of a monthly basis. 
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Franklin’s verse, which appeared in the Gazette 
in the issue of 26 February 1741, is Franklin's 
most amusing attack upon Pradford. It resem- 
bles his famous travesty in Poor Richard’s Al- 
manac of the rival almanac of Titan Leeds, also 
published by Bradford, but whereas Franklin bor- 
rowed from Jonathan Swift the device of fore- 
casting Leed’s death, the notion of using Irish 
dialect in his poem seems to be original. Brad- 
ford’s conventional advertisement had contained 
nothing inherently ridiculous and offered little 
scope for burlesque. Franklin made it seem ludi- 
crous by choosing Irish dialect as the medium of 
communication most appropriate to Bradford. 
There seems to be absolutely no evidence that 
Bradford actually had Irish blood, but this con- 
sideration had no effect in keeping Franklin from 
portraying his rival as a native Hibernian, a fave 
rite device of eighteenth-century satirists. Litera! 
truth has never been a requisite of satire, and 
Franklin’s poem, as we shall see, is none the less 
effective for the liberties it takes with actual fa: t. 
In Franklin's tine the Irishman was traditionaiiy 
presented in satire as an object of ignorance and 
stupidity. In English literature Dryden’s Mac- 
l'lecknoe provides the classical example. To dull- 
ness Franklin added poverty, an addition quite 
commonplace, Inhabitants of colonial Pennsyl- 
vania were acutely conscious of the desperate cir- 
cumstances which had driven Irish immigrants to 
America, and Franklin had previously published 
reports in the Gazette of their “Poverty, Wretch- 
edness, Misery and Want” (20 November 1729). 


Speaking of Bradford in introducing his verse, 
Franklin gibes, 


The constraint with which he appears to write, in 
Shoes, and the great Brogue on his Pen at other 
Times, demonstrates him indisputably to be a 
Teacur, I think Nonsense in Prose is not quite so 
agreeable as in Verse, and therefore, in respect to 
my Countrymen, notwithstanding his want of na- 
tional Affection, I have turn’d his last Performance 
into Metre: The Reader, I hope, will excuse the want 
of Smoothness in my Verses, the Pegausus I ride 
being a hobbling Jade and a Trotter... . 


The poem itself bears the title “TeaGcue’s Ap- 
VERTISEMENT.” It is signed “Shelah.” 


ARRA Joy! 
Sheets four, 

Or an Equivalent, which is someting more; 

So dat twelve Times four shall make fifty two, 

Which is twice as much as fifty two Newsh-Papers 
do: 


My monthly Macasheen shall contain 


ALFRED OWEN ALDRIDGE 
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Prishe shingle One Shilling: But shubscribe for a 
Year, 


You shall have it sheaper, at de shame Prishe, Honey 
dear ; 

And if you will but shubscribe to take it de Year out, 

You may leave off when you pleashe, before, no 
doubt. 

"Tis true, my Book is dear; but de Reason is plain, 

The best Parts of it ish de Work of my own Brain: 

How can odher Men’s Writings be wort so much! 

Arra! if you tink so, you’re no vhery good Shudge. 

De Newsh which I left out, becaush it was old, 

And had been in odher Papers so often told, 

I shall put into my nexsht (do ’tis shince told onesh 
more ) 

Becaush ‘twill be newer dan it wash before 

For ee dear Buyer’s Shake, and de Land’s Reputaish’ 

No Shweepings, but dose of my own Schull shall 
have plaish ; 

And dose, you must tink, will be vhery fine: 

For do dis Advertisement my Printer does Shign, 

To tell you de Trute, de Shense is all mine. 


The manuscript version, illustrating Franklin’s 
methods of composition, represents a preliminary 
draft of the poem. It contains nineteen instead of 
twenty-one lines, some of the couplets appear in 
a different order, and several words have been 
crossed out and replaced with those in the printed 
version. Other minor differences may be observed. 


Arra shoy, my Maccashine shall contain sheets four, 

Or an Equivalent—vich is shomething more, 

So that twelve times 4 shall make fifty two 

Which is twice as much as fifty-two Newshpapers do. 

Prishe shingle one Shilling, but shubscribe for a 
Year, 

You shal! have it sheaper, at the shame Prishe, honey 
Dear. 

And if you will but shubscribe to take them the Year 
out, 

You may leave off when you pleashe before, no doubt. 

The Newsh which I left out because it wash old, 

And had in oder Papers so often been told 

I shall put in my nexsht, (do ’tis shince told onesh 
more ) 

Becaush ’twill be newer than it wash before 

How can oder Mens Writings be wort so much, 

Arra! if you tink sho, you're no vhery good shudge. 

For my Dear Reader's shake, and the 
Reputaish, 

No Shweepings but dose of my own Shkull shall have 
Plaish, 

And dose to be shure must be vhery fine 

For dis Advertishement do my Printer does shine, 

To tell you de Trute, de shense is all mine. 


Land’s 


The couplet missing in this version and added 
in the printed text is one of the best in the poem: 
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’Tis true, my Book is dear; but de Reashon is plain, 
The best Parts of it ish de Work of my own Brain. 


The manuscript version has brackets around the 
left hand side of the seventh couplet with an arrow 
leading to the space between the forrth and fifth 
couplets, the place to which Franklin shifted the 
seventh couplet in the printed form. A few minor 
verbal changes made by substitutions in the manu- 
script show Franklin’s effort to obtain colloquial 
vigor. “My own Brain” in line 16 is changed to 


“my own Shkull’; “For the Reader’s Improve- 
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ment” in line 15 is changed to “For my dear 
Reader's shake.” In the printed version this be- 
came “For de dear Buyer’s Shake.” 

This burlesque verse may not represent ove of 
Franklir,’s masterpieces, but it is a genuinely 
amusing jeu d’esprit in a period in which Ameri- 
can poetry is not noted for comic qualities. It 
shows Franklin early in his literary career experi- 
menting in a genre of bagatelle (bur'esque verse ) 
which he failed to develop in later life, apparently 
because he preferred his bagatelles in prose. 





A FRANKLIN POSTSCRIPT TO CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES 


WILLIAM BELL CLARK 


Towarps the autumn of 1789, Benjamin Frank- 
lin had read neither “The Life of Captain James 
Cook,” by the eminent eighteenth-century biog- 
rapher, Andrew Kippis, D.D., F.R.S. and S.A.,' 
nor the review of it in the London publication, 
The Gentleman's Magazine for July, 1788. 
However, from the August, 1789, issue of Mathew 
Carey’s*® Philadelphia monthly, The American 
Museum, he had learned that either Kippis or the 
reviewer had inflicted a grave injustice upon the 
American public. The stark headline, “Calumny 
refuted,” by which Mr. Carey had prefaced a let- 
ter signed “An American,” could not help but 
catch the eye of even as aging and ailing a gentle- 
man as Dr. Franklin.’ 


Mention of Captain Cook in the introductory 
sentence aroused his attention, for he had long 
before demonstrated his interest in that renowned 


but ill-fated navigator. Had he not, while in 

1 Andrew Kippis (1725-1795), English non-conformist 
divine and biographer, was best known for his Biographia 
Britannica, 5 yv. (1778-1793). He apparently wrote the 
life of Captain Cook, as a reviewer unfeelingly reported, 
“to levy contributions from the publick,” and the follow- 
ing year (1789) included it in the fourth volume of 
Biographia Britannica, 101-245. Copies of London edi- 
tion of the Life, “Printed for G. Nicol and G. G. J. 
and J. Robinson, 1788,” of the Dublin edition, “Printed 
for H. Chamberlaine, 1788,” and a French edition, dated 
“Paris, 1789,” are in the Ayer Collection, Newberry Li- 
brary, Chicago. 

* The Gentleman's Magazine; and Historical Chronicle, 
Volume LVIII For the Year MDCCLXXXVIII Part 
the Second Prodesse et Delectare E Pluribus Unum by 
Sylvanus Urban, Gent. London Printed by John Nichols, 
for David Henry, Late of St. John’s Gate; and sold by 
Elis. Newberry, The Corner of St. Paul’s Church-Yard, 
Ludgate Street, 1788 J. Nichols, Printer, Red Lion Pas- 
sage Fleet Street. For July, 1788. “Review of New 
Publications,”’ 617. 

® Mathew Carey (1760-1839), Irish-born printer and 
publisher, who established himself in Philadelphia in 
1784. 

4 The American Museum: or Repository of Ancient and 
Modern Fugitive Pieces, &c. Prose and Poetical; Phila- 
delphia: Printed by Mathew Carey M,DCC,LXXXIX 
For August, 1789, p. 108. 

5 Franklin wrote George Washington in September of 
that same year that he had been suffering excruciating 
pains for two years; Washington Papers, in Letters, Sep- 
tember 17, 1789, Library of Congress. 


France a decade before, appealed to the captains 
of all armed ships commissioned by Congress to 
assist rather than molest the explorer returning 
from the Pacific?* True, Cook was already dead 
at the hand of Sandwich Island natives when that 
recommendation had been issued at Passy on 
March 10, 1779, but this had not detracted from 
the humane and liberal intent of it.’ Hence, 
Franklin read with interest what “An American” 
had to say: 


A Lire of the celebrated capt. Cook was published 
in London by dr.Kippis, in 1788. I have never seen 
the work itself, but only an extract from it, in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, for July of that year. Per- 
haps the extract may be erroneous; and therefore | 
will not venture, on the credit of it, to charge an 
author of dr.Kippis established reputation, with doing 
great injustice to the character of Americans, and 
the honour of their government. But it must not 
pass without notice, that while the doctor is made to 
bestow just commendation on the court of France, for 
issuing orders to protect capt. Cook from the hostile 
attacks of their cruisers, he is quoted at the same 
time, as imputing to the narrow-souled Americans, 
that they did every thing in their power to obstruct 
the success of his expedition. This is a very inju- 
rious misrepresentation; for it is notorious, that 
orders were directed to all ships of war and privateers 
belonging to the united states, not to give the least 
molestation or interruption to capt. Cook; or to da 
any injury to his papers, journals, &c. | cannot raw 
refer to the orders themselves, being far distant from 
the place where such papers are deposited: but the 
fact is perfectly within my memory. I even remem- 
ber to have heard, that the order from the court of 
France was occasioned by dr. Franklin’s mentioning 
to the ministry of that kingdom, how hurtful it would 
be to science, natural history, and navigation, if the 
fruit of captain Cook’s last voyage should be de- 

® Frankiin’s letter “To all Captains & Commanders of 
arm'd ships acting by Commission from the Congress of 
the U. S. of merica now at War with G. Britain,” and 
dated “At Passv cor Paris this 10 Day of March 1779,” 
exists in auto draft iurm in the Franklin Papers, Library 
of Congress, No. 512, with a contemporary copy in the 
American Legation Letter Book, 1779, ibid. It has been 
extensively printed. 


* Captain Cook was stabbed to death February 14, 1779, 
in Kealakekua Bay, Island of Hawaii. 
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stroyed by the ignorance or brutality of the com- 
mander of some ship of war: on which the govern- 
ment of an enlightened nation immediately gave the 
order, so justiy praised by dr.Kippis.* 


Unlike modern magazines, The American Mu- 
seum reached its subscribers during the month of 
its dating rather than the middle of the previous 
month, so Franklin perused the letter of “An 
American” sometime in August. From meagre 
evidence, it would seem that he was not moved 
immediately to join in protesting the calumny. 
It would also appear that he became aware of the 
identity of the writer. In the calendar of the 
Franklin papers in the Library of Congress is 
listed a draft of a letter signed ‘““An American,” 
and dated at New York, October 20, 1789. It is 
addressed to one, Urban—unquestionably Syl- 
vanus Urban, editor of The Gentleman’s Maga- 
sine—and, like the letter in the August issue of 
The American Museum, it deplored the calumny 
against the American character. Because this 
draft bears numerous corrections in Franklin’s 
handwriting, and despite the New York date line, 
the calendar ascribes it to the Doctor, and that 
identification has been generally accepted.* 

A more logical explanation might be that the 
writer in New York had been the author of the 
letter in The American Museum, and that his 
second letter was sent to Franklin in Philadelphia 
for authentication before being posted off for Lon- 
don. It is also more than presumptive that this 
letter inspired Franklin to enter the lists as a de- 
fender of American honor. His contribution, a 
two-page letter signed “another American,” ex- 
ists in draft form, undated, in the Franklin papers 
in the Library of Congress. The first page only 
is in his handwriting. The calendar identifies it, 
with question marks, as to “an American pub- 
lisher? Phila.?” '*° The question marks may be 
removed, and the date approximated as late Octo- 
ber, 1789, by the following paragraph from the 
November issue of The American Museum: “The 
letter of ‘Another American’ respecting dr. Kippis’s 
aspersions came too late for this number, but shall 
appear in our next. This correspondent’s future 
favours are earnestly requested?”'' Mathew 


8 The American Museum, 108, August, 1789. 
® Worthington Chauncey Ford, comp., List of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin papers in the Library of Congress, 197, 


No. 2076, Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 1905. Printed, 
John Bigelow, editor, Writings of Benjamin Franklin 10: 
150, New York, 1887-1888. 

10 Ford, op. cit., 199, No. 2083. 

11 The American Museum, 428, November, 1789. 
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Carey appreciated literary excellence, or, perhaps, 
he had identified the writer. At any rate, this is 


the letter received too late for publication in 
November : 


Sir, In your vseful Cellection for August last page 
108, there is a decent and sensible Refutation of a 
Calumny exhibited against the Americans seemingly 
by Dr.Kippis in his Life of Capt. Cook as reviewed 
in the Gent; Mag. for July 1788, Viz “while the 
French Court generously issued Orders to their 
Cruisers not to molest that Navigator if they should 
meet with him in his Return, the narrow-souled Peo- 
ple of America did all in their Power to obstruct the 
Success of his Expedition.” The Refutee acknowl- 
edges he has not seen Dr.Kippis’s Book, and there- 
fore will not on the Credit of that Magazine venture 
to charge the Doctor with the Injustice of the 
Charge. This is candid and fair. But permit me to 
add, that tho’ I do not well know Dr.Kippis, I have 
some Acquaintance with Mr David Henry the Com- 
piler of the Gentleman’s Magazine,’* and am _ per- 
suaded he would never have inserted in it such an 
Accusation as from Dr.Kippis’s Book if it was really 
not to be found there. Upon this Ground I would 
venture to call on the Doctor for his Proofs, of which 
I a.n persuaded he cannot produce a single Instance. 
On the Contrary, as the Refutee asserts, it is certain 
that they did what lay in their Power to prevent any 
Iniury or Interruption being given to the Success 
of the Voyage in which the Good of Mankind was 
concern’d: The following Copy of a Circular Letter 
irom their Minister at the Court of France to all 
their Cruizers is one authentic Proof of this; ** and 
more of the same kind might undoubtedly be given, 
if they were necessary. 

This generous Proceeding was so well known in 
England, and the Sentiments it manifested so much 
approved by the Government there that when Cooke’s 
| sic!] Voyage was printed the Admiralty sent to Dr. 
Franklin a Copy of the same in three Qa Volumes 
accompanied with the elegant Collection of Prints 
appertaining to it, and a very polite Letter from 
Lord Howe signifying that the Present was made 
with his Majesty's express Approbation and the 
Royal Society, having in honor of that illustrious 
Navigator one of their Members struck some gold 
Medals to be distributed among his Friends & the 
Friends of his Voyage, one of these Medals was also 
sent to Doctor franklin by Order of the Society to- 
gether with a Letter from their worthy President 
Sir Joseph Banks expressing likewise that it was 


12 Whether David Henry was compiler or publisher is 
a question difficult to deduce from the mast-head of the 
publication. The implication is, however, that Sylvanus 
Urban was the editor and compiler. 

18 Franklin's draft omits the circular letter of March 
10, 1779, a notation being inserted in its stead, “See Page 
526 of Life in Manuscript.” 
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sent with the Approbation of his Majesty.—These 
being Acts of public Bodies in England I wonder 
much that they should never have come to the 
Knowledge of Dr. Kippis. I am &c.— 

another American '* 


As promised, the letter appeared in its entirety 
in the December issue of The American Mu- 
seum,.’® Mathew Carey’s desire for “future fa- 
vours” from the writer was never to be realized, 
however, for Franklin passed away about four 
months after his contribution was published." 

In examining “The Life of Captain James 
Cook,” and the review of it in The Gentleman's 
Magaszine, it is apparent that the faith of “another 
American” in the integrity of David Henry was 
not well-founded. Kippis did not use the words, 
“narrow-souled Americans.” These were an in- 
vention of the reviewer; a deduction made from 
the text of the biography. What Kippis actually 
wrote, however, certainly justified coinage of the 
phrase. “The Life” pays high tribute to Franklin 
as probably originating the idea of protecting the 
explorer upon his homeward course, and recom- 
mending it to the French Court. It reproduces 
the letter to all captains of March 10, 1779, and 
then continues : 


It is observable, that Dr. Franklin acted on his 
own authority, he could only earnestly recommend 
to the Commanders of American armed vessels not to 
consider Captain Cook as an enemy; and it is some- 
what remarkable, that he mentions no more than one 
ship; Captain Clerks '? not being noticed in the requi- 
sition. In the confidence which the Doctor ex- 
pressed, with respect to the approbation of Congress, 
he happened to be mistaken. As the Members of that 
Assembly, at least with regard to the greater part of 
them, were not possessed of minds equally enlight- 
ened with that of their Embassador, he was net sup- 
ported by his Masters in this noble act of humanity, 
of love to science, and of liberal policy. The orders 
he had given were instantly reversed; and it was 
directed by Congress, that especial care should be 
taken to seize Captain Cook, if an opportunity of 
doing it occurred. 

All this proceeded from a false notion that it 
would be injurious to the United States for the Eng- 
lish to obtain a knowledge of the opposite coast of 
America.'* 


14 Ford, op. cit., 199, No. 2083. 

15 The American Museum, 430, 431, December, 1789. 

16 Franklin died April 14, 1790. 

17 Captain Charles Clerke, who commanded the second 
vessel, The Discovery, during Cook's third voyage. 

18 The quotation here given is taken from The life of 
Captain James Cook as finally included in Biographia 
Britannica 4: 101-245, London, 1789. The text is iden- 
tical with that of the original volume published in 1788. 
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Six years later, in 1795, upon evidence pre- 
sented by Jeremy Belknap, corresponding secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Dr. 
Kippis admitted his mistake and apologized for it, 
taking “much greater pleasure in confessing, than 
in adhering to an error.” He promised an ad- 
dendum to the projected sixth volume of his Bio- 
yraphia Britannica, which would “state the mat- 
ter,” but died about a month later, the promise 
unfulfilled.*” 

In endeavoring to ascertain how the learned 
doctor had made such an egregious blunder, sus- 
picion centers around none other than the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society. Kippis, in a footnote 
to the previously quoted text, stated: “N.B. For 
the materials from which the preceding account is 
drawn up, I am indebted to Sir Joseph Banks.” *° 
Such a statement is no proof that Kippis might 
not have misunderstood and misquoted that gen- 
tleman. There is considerable evidence, never- 
theless, to indicate that the eminent President of 
the Royal Society supplied the biographer with 
some false information. To arrive at this conclu- 
sion, we refer first to the letter of “another Ameri- 
can,” wherein it is remarked that a gold medal 
of the Royal Society was presented to Dr. Frank- 
lin, and then turn back the pages of history to 
the year 1780. 


Sir William Jones and Mr. John Paradise, 
“two gentn, well known among the literati,” *' 
warm friends of Dr. Franklin, and an inseparable 


22 


pair of travelers to boot,?* attended a meeting of 
the Council of the Royal Society on January 27, 
1780. At that meeting it was decided to honor 
the memory of Captain Cook by striking off a 
medal expressive of his deserts. The resolution 
adopted called for a certain number of gold, silver, 


18 Kippis’s letver was dated September 5, 1795, and he 
died on October 8 of the same year; Collections of the 
Historical Society of Massachusetts, 79-85, 156, 157; 
Boston, 1795; and 5, 6, 1798. 

20 Sir Joseph Banks (1743-1820), English naturalist, 
became president of the Royal Society in 1778, and con 
tinued in that post to his death. 

21 W. S. Church (Thomas Digges) to Benjamin Frank- 
lin, February 4, 1780, Franklin Papers, 5: 117, Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. 

22 William Jones (1746-1796) was an eminent oriental 
ist and jurist. John Paradise (1743-1795), linguist and 
friend of Dr. Samuel Johnson, was born in Salonika, 
Greece, son of a British consul. He married a daughter 
of Colonel Ludwell, of Virginia, and later claimed Ameri- 
can citizenship. Both visited Franklin at Passy several 
times during the American Revolution. 
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and bronze medals each bearing a bust of Cook in 
bas relief. A voluntary subscription was opened 
among the members, a gold medal being promised 
each subscriber of twenty guineas; a silver one 
for each giving a guinea, and a bronze one to all 
members. In additivn five gold medals would be 
presented by the Society; one each to the King, 
Queen, and Prince wf Wales, one to the King of 
France, and one to the Empress of Russia.** The 
last two would be “in testimony of the humane 
and liberal orders those potentates gave to their 
navy officers and Cruizers for the protection & 
safety of Captain Cooke |[sic!].” 

Up rose then either Jones or Paradise, or 
maybe both, and recommended that medals be 
given also to the Congress and to Benjamin 
Franklin “in consequence of the attention shewn 
from that quarter to the welfare of Captain 
Cooke.” The proposal, while startling, was well 
received, and President Banks declared that a 
medal or medals should be so given provided 
proofs were obtained within a month, that either 
Congress or Franklin had issued orders to Ameri- 
can cruisers not to molest the navigator. Having 
thus instigated the matter, Jones and Paradise 
now called upon Thomas Digges, a Marylander 
in London, who was known to have means of 
rapid communication with the American Ambas- 
sador in Passy.** 

Such opportunity for service fired Digges to 
immediate action. He would not let a post pass 
over to France without sending word of the signal 
honors to be bestowed. “At the time such orders 
were issued in France,” he wrote Franklin, “we 
were informed here that they were procured thro’ 
your solicitation or recommendation; and that 
similar Orders were given by Congress, thro’ You 
to the Ships of ‘Var of the United States of Amer- 
ica, or at least to some of them in distant stations 
from America.” Would the Doctor, therefore, 
please verify this? Then Jones and Paradise, 
“as well as many others of that Society particu- 
larly known to You,” would add their efforts to 
secure the medals.” 


Forwarding a copy of his letter of March 10, 


28 Charles Richard Weld, A history of the Royal So- 
ciety 2: 137-139, London, 1848. 

24 Thomas Digges (1742-1821). For an account of 
that interesting rogue, see William Bell Clark, In de- 
fense of Thomas Digges, Penna. Mag. Hist. and Biog. 
77: 381-438, 1953. 

25 W. S. Church (Thomas Digges) to Benjamin Frank- 
lin, February 4, 1780, Franklin Papers, 5: 117, Hist. 
Soc. Penna. 
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1779, to all captains, Franklin replied to Digges 
promptly on February 15: 


In Answer to your relating to Capt. Cook, this may 
inform you that I sent Copies of the Enclos’d to all 
the American Cruizers then in the Ports of france 
and Spain with orders to our Agents to communicate 
them to others that might touch there. I also sent 
it to holland to be printed in the Dutch papers, as 
a means of making it more generally known to our 
Cruizers at sea who might find it in those Papers 
in their Examination of neutral Vessels.?* 
accordingly printed there. I cannot now readily 
find one of Those Papers. I think | saw it also in 
some of the English Papers.*? 


It was 


Ten days later, upon re-reading Digges’s letter, 
Franklin had an additional suggestion. He be- 
lieved the Royal Society might well bestow a 
medal upon the Duke de Cray, Governor of Calais 
and Picardy, who had “zealously and industri- 
ously” promoted the giving of orders to the armed 
vessels of both America and France to assist Cook 
upon his homeward voyage. Conti~ ing to 
Digges on February 26, he wrote: 


If therefore the Society should imagine any In- 
convenience in giving a Medal to me under present 
Circumstances | would easily excuse their not doing 
it, if they gave it to him.** 

Back of this recommendation was an enthusi- 
astic letter from the Duke telling of his distribu- 
tion of the orders from both Franklin and M. de 
Sartine, the French Minister of Marine.*" 

The first letter from Passy was presented by 
Digges to John Paradise for submission to the 
President of the Royal Society. 


Its reception was 
not encouraging. 


Paradise reported, according 
to Digges, that Sir Joseph Banks “quibbled & 


shuffled all he could.” Banks protested that the 
letter to the captains indicated no action by Con- 
gress, but merely Franklin’s own humanity ; that 
it spoke of but one ship, whereas there were two; 
that gold medals were only for sovereigns, and 
that the best the Doctor might expect would be 
a silver one. Sir Joseph told Paradise he intended 
to write directly to Franklin, explaining that 
“could there be proof such orders were the deed 

26 Acknowledgment of receipt of the letter was made 
by Charles William Frederick Dumas, American agent 
at the Hague, on May 27, 1779, Franklin Papers, Amer. 
Philos. Soc. 

27 American Legation Letter Book, 1780, p. 26, Frank- 
lin Papers, Library of Congress. 

28 [bid., 33, 34. 

29 Duc de Cray to Benjamin Franklin, Circa, 1779, 
Franklin Papers, Amer. Philos. Soc. 
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of Congress they should have a gold Medal.” * 
The promised letter was not forthcoming before 
Franklin’s recommendation of the Duke de Cray 
arrived, and again John Paradise was the mes- 
senger to Banks. Digges advised of the results 


on March 17: 


Mr. Paradise has been with me, He says Mr. 
Banks on receiving the paragh of Yr letter relative 
to a medal being given to the Duke de Croy [sic!]. 
said He could not possibly recommend the giving 
one to that Gentn, as it would lead to a variety of 
similar requests &ca. Mr. B read to Mr Para- 
dise a letter wch I am to receive in a day or two & 
forward to You. He has couched it in very hand- 
some & liberal terms to you, & speaks properly of the 
Congress, but persists in his old opinion that a gold 
medal cannot be given to that body without addi- 
tional proofs, that it was by their order or Recomn 
that orders were given to the American Cruisers to 
shew favour to Cap Cook &ca. &ca. You will be a 
better judge when you receive Mr Banks Letter 
which | hope will be in a few days, if not by this 
conveyance.*! 


Almost three weeks elapsed before the Banks 
letter was delivered open to Digges to be for- 
warded. The latter sent it along to Franklin on 
April 6, with this comment : 


I do not like his letter very much. He can never 
convince me that He is a friend to the Liberties of 
mankind or that his mind is not biased by political 
opinion. I wish much to contrive the getting a gold 
Medal for Congress & will lend my aid here for doing 
so in any mode or manner You may point out.** 


Unfortunately, the missive from Banks has not 


been located. Franklin’s only reference to it was 
that it was “a very obliging Letter.” Apparently 
it required no acknowledgment, or, at least, the 
Doctor decided not to answer it. Nor did he in- 
form Digges that he had received it, and the latter, 
as the weeks passed, became disturbed. “Pray 
what is to be done further about the medal?” he 
asked on April 28, “for since the forwarding of 
Mr. B—ks letter to you I have not had a line from 
you about it, nor do I know if the letter got 
safe,” ** Even this request was not answered for 
almost two months. Franklin finally called off 


%© T[homas] D[igges] to Benjamin Franklin, March 3, 
1780, Franklin Papers, 5: 119, Hist. Soc. Penna. 

51 P. Drouillard (Thomas Digges) to Benjamin Frank- 
lin, March 17, 1780, ibid. 5: 124. 

82 T[homas] Dligges] to Benjamin Franklin, April 6, 
1780, ibid. $: 125. 

88 Wm. S. C. (Thomas Digges) to Benjamin Frank- 
lin, April 28, 1780, ibid. §: 131. 
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any further efforts from Digges on June 25, 
writing : 


The Congress cannot be said to have ordered the 
Instructions I gave, tho’ they would no doubt have 
done it, if such a Thing had been mentioned to them. 
It is therefore not proper to use any further Endeav- 
ours to procure a Medal for them. I do not perceive 
that one is intended for me as you imagined, and 
tho’ it would certainly give me Pleasure if volun- 
tarily order’d I would not have it obtained by 
Sollicitation.** 


“Il observe what you say about the meddal,” 
Digges replied regretfully on July 12, “& have 
hinted to Dr. P—ce * Mr. Paradise & Mr Jones 
that no further applications are to be made.” ** 

That ended the discussion until almost a year 
after the signing of the definitive peace treaties. 
Franklin had been delightfully surprised in Au- 
gust, 1784, to receive from the British Admiralty 
a three-volume set of Captain Cook’s voyages 
along with “the elegant Collection of Prints,” as 
related in the letter of “another American.” It 
was a gift engineered by Admiral Richard Howe, 
who had won grudging assent from George III. 
“The reward vastly exceeds the small merit of the 
action, which was no more than a duty to man- 
kind,” Franklin wrote to the Admiral in acknowl- 
edgment.** He expected no more, but his letter 
scarcely had been posted from Passy when he re- 
ceived an effusive epistle from Sir Joseph Banks, 
accompanying the gold medal which four years 
earlier the President of the Royal Society had in- 
formed him he was not entitled to.** 

Sufficient funds had remained after the original 
distribution of the gold, silver, and bronze medals, 
to strike off additiona! gold medals for presenta- 
tion to the Earl of Sandwich, who had been first 
Lord of the Admiralty during the period of Cook’s 
three voyages; *’ to Mrs. James Cook, the navi- 


%4Francis Lyn (Benjamin Franklin) to Thomas 
Digges, June 25, 1780, American Legation Letter Book, 
1780, pp. 162, 163, Franklin Papers, Library of Congress. 

85 Dr. Richard Price (1723-1791), English moral and 
political philosopher who refused an invitation from Con- 
gress to settle in America. 

86 John Thompson (Thomas Digges) to Benjamin 
Franklin, July 12, 1780, Franklin Papers, 5: 137, Hist. 
Soc. Penna. 

87 Benjamin Franklin to Lord Howe, August 18, 1784, 
Franklin Papers, No. 1379, Library of Congress. 

88 Joseph Banks to Benjamin Franklin, August 13, 
1784, Franklin Papers, 8: 48, Univ. of Penna. Library. 
in Weld, A history of the Royal Society 2: 141, is 
printed a draft of the same letter. 

89 John Montagu, 4th Earl of Sandwich (1718-1792), 
derisively called “Jimmy Twitcher.” 
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gator’s widow; to Dr. Cook, Provost of King’s 
College, and a brother of the late captain; to Mr. 
Planta of the new Foreign Office,*? and to Dr. 
Franklin.** Of the award of a gold medal to 
Cook’s widow, the reviewer in The Gentleman's 
Magazine had the caustic comment, that she “in 
our ideas, should have been remembered ear- 
lier.” ** Mr. Banks’ letter to Franklin conveyed 
similar sentiments in a sentence one hundred and 
forty-two words long: 


Willing as much as in my power to clear the Royal 
Society and myself from our share of the charge of 
illiberal treatment towards you, with which I fear 
this country may too justly be accused, I take my pen 
with no small pleasure to inform you, that I am in- 
structed by the Council of the Royal Society to pre- 
sent to you, in their name, the gold medal which they 
have struck in honor of Captain Cook, in testimony 
how truly they respect those liberal sentiments which 
induced you, upon his expected return to Europe, to 
issue your orders to such American cruisers, as were 
then under your direction, to abstain from molesting 
that great navigator; an act worthy those sentiments 
of general philanthropy by which | have observed 
your conduct ever actuated since I have had the 
honour of your acquaintance. 


The President of the Royal Society continued 
with a confession. While he had supervised the 
editing of the three volumes of Cook’s voyages for 
the British Admiralty, he had not had the courage 
to propose to the King that a set be presented to 
Franklin. He had timidly suggested to Lord 
Howe that a set might be given to Louis XVI. 


4° Joseph Planta (1744-1827). 
41 Weld, A history of the Royal Society 2: 139. 
42 The Gentleman's Magazine, 617, July, 1788. 
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The admiral, thereupon, had declared that Frank- 
lin “had an equal claim to that compliment.” * 

The Congress is not mentioned in this letter 
from Banks. There is an admission of unfairness 
in the treatment of Franklin, and a declaration of 
timidity which reflects greatly upon that eminent 
savant. It largely confirms John Paradise’s re- 
port that, back in the war years, Sir Joseph had 
indeed “quibbled & shuffled.” It was Banks then 
who introduced the objection that Franklin’s letter 
spoke of only one ship when there were two; who 
allowed only one month in which to establish 
proof that Congress had issued the order to pro- 
tect Cook; who repeatedly contended that Frank- 
lin alone had been the author of the protective in- 
structions ; who claimed the gold medal was only 
for sovereigns, whereas it went to any member of 
the Royal Society who contributed twenty guin- 
eas; who insisted that the Doctor was only en- 
titled to a silver medal and four years later pre- 
sented him with a gold one, and who wrote a let- 
ter, so delayed and so vague that Thomas Digges 
proclaimed him no friend ‘‘to the Liberties of man- 
kind,” and charged him with having a mind 
“biased by politica! opinion.” 

No direct proof exists that Sir Joseph Banks 
was responsible for the statement that Congress 
had countermanded the humane instructions of its 
Minister, other than Kippis’s footnote as to the 
source upon which he based his story. When 
Andrew Kippis’s text is compared with what the 
President of the Royal Society had to say in 1780 
and 1784, however, enough of the author’s errors 
are explained, to imply the origin of the most glar- 
ing one of all. 


* Joseph Banks to Benjamin Franklin, August 13, 
1784, Franklin Papers, 8: 48, Univ. of Penna. 
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ENGLAND of the eighteenth century was the 
birthplace of numerous societizs which later 
spread all over Europe and America. From the 
very start these societies were not limited to Brit- 
ish citizens alone and included foreigners on the 
model of the Royal Society of the seventeenth 
century. They were established for various pur- 
poses, scientific research, religious enlightenment, 
political reform, amelioration of socio-economic 
conditions, utilitarian application of inventions in 
industry and agriculture, and the introduction of 
modern education, All of them, however, had a 
common ideal of “diffusion of the light of knowl- 
edge” among the masses. In this article we shall 


deal only with those societies which were con- 
nected with the American and French revolutions, 
and had close ties with Benjamin Franklin and 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Originally founded for religious and political 


reform these societies were mostly concerned with 
English conditions and only incidentally discussed 
situations in other countries. With the arrival of 
Benjamin Franklin in England in 1765 and the 
growing tension between England and her Ameri- 
can colonies, the American problem became the 
central theme of their discussions and activities. 
The outbreak of open hostilities made any pro- 
American opinions treasonable and the societies 
by necessity had to take recourse to conspirative 
methods in their endeavors to promote the Ameri- 
can cause. Owing to this illegal position, most 
of the letters and other manuscript sources after 
having served their purpose were destroyed to 
evade the police and courts of law. Only the doc- 
uments confiscated by the police and the reports cf 
police agents preserved in Treasury Solicitors 
Papers in the Public Record Office, England, and 
those manuscripts which were in the possession 
of Franklin and Jefferson are available to the 


11 take this opportunity to thank the American au- 
thorities for awarding me Smith-Mundt and Fulbright 
grants in 1952, and to Dr. William E. Lingelbach, Li- 
brarian of the American Philosophical Society, and his 
assistants for ready help and unfailing courtesy. 


historian. There are certainly many manuscripts 
dispersed in private archives of the descendants, 
but they are not easily accessible. The manu- 
scripts in the Treasury Solicitors Papers are kept 
in large bundles in boxes and not indexed indi- 
vidually, and the Franklin papers in the American 
Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, and the Jef- 
ferson papers in the Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, although card-indexed. are often not prop- 
erly classified, and sometimes not even identified. 

In these circumstances, a lucky guess or a 
conjecture led sometimes to the disentanglement 
of facts otherwise buried in the mass of unpub- 
lished manuscripts. The story told in this article 
is, therefore, manifestly incomplete, and gives but 
a glimpse into Anglo-American relations behind 
the official scene. One thing, however, is plain: 
both the American and the English actors in this 
drama looked upon the conflict as an internal civil 
war between the English-speaking branches shar- 
ing the same common heritage. Only when the 
English started employing German soldiery, and 
France (and later Spain) openly joined the Amer- 
ican side, had the war become international and 
the change of side could be properly called a 
treason towards the country in which the com- 
batant was born. However, this transformation 
of civil strife into an international war was grad- 
ual and many Americans and Englishmen could 
not suddenly change their attitudes towards each 
other and consider their opponents as national 
enemies. Their personal relations during the 
whole war remained friendly and unbroken, and 
they continued to correspond by illegal means. 
Thus behind the official scene occupied by armies 
and opposed governments, unofficial relations con- 
tinued, which, as events have proved, made pos- 
sible the later reconciliation and resumption of 
friendly intercourse. Hence the harsh definition 
of many distinguished Englishmen and Americans 
as “traitors,” although legally correct, should be 
revised in the light of subsequent history of Anglo- 
American relations. It is inconceivable that men 
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of such eminence and integrity as Joseph Priest- 
ley, Richard Price, Sir Joseph Banks, David Wil- 
liams, Sir William Jones, Thomas Paine, Ben- 
jamin Vaughan, David Hartley, and many other 
Englishmen, should go down to posterity as 
“traitors.” It is still more inconceivable to speak 
of Benjamin Frankiin and Thomas Jefferson as 
“traitors” because they kept illegal relations with 
these Englishmen during the war and the Irish 
rebellion. The case of two Americans, Thomas 
Digges and Dr. Edward Bancroft, who were both 
denounced as “traitors” (Bancroft is so described 
in the Dictionary of American Biography), is an- 
other instance of harsh judgment which has to 
be revised on the strength of new material. 

All these English-speaking radical thinkers 
were in advance of their time and although being 
sincere English or American patriots subordinated 
harrow nationalist aims to larger issues of hu- 
manity, irrespective of political frontiers. They 
had the idea of a “League of Nations” or “United 
Nations” which in the beginning would embrace 
the English-speaking countries, then France (after 
1789), in a democratic federation of “freedom 
loving” nations. 

In 1782 Benjamin Franklin printed on his 
private press at Passy the project of “perpetual 
peace”” by P. A. Gargas,? who suggested the 
foundation of a “League of Nations.” Franklin 
discussed this project with David Hartley and 
Richard Price in their correspondence. In 1776 
Gargas sent this project to Voltaire who favorably 
commented on it in verse. In 1797 Gargas pub- 
lished a new version of “United Nations” closely 
resembling the contemporary UN." 


2Conciliateur de Toutes les Nations d'Europe, ou 
Projet de Paix Perpetuelle, 1782. Edited and published 
by George Simpson Eddy in English and French, 1922. 

®Contrat Social surnomé Union Francmacone, Paris, 
An V (1797). There are copies in the Bibliothéque Na- 
tional and the Archives Nationales, Paris (AD XVII- 
49). On the title page of the latter appear verses of 
Voltaire written 22 September, 1776, in approval of the 
previous scheme of Gargas. The second version is re- 
publican and democratic and is an improvement on the 
version printed by Franklin at Passy. The purpose: 
“Etablir un Congrez superieur e perpetuél sous le de- 
nomination d’Union Francmacgone; composée de cing 
Arbitres de chaque Nation qi voudra se joindre a l'Union 
chargée de terminer a l'amiable tous le diferans entre les 
Nations Unies, e entre celes ci e les non unies. E de 
plus, chargée de faire tenir toutes les Nations Unies, 
sur une defancive perpetuéle e a toute outrance, contre 
toute sorte de malfaiteurs, du peis e de l'etranger.” (In 
his own simplified spelling.) Twelve paragraphs of the 
Contrat Social follow. 
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On 28 November 1792 Joel Barlow, well known 
American and close friend of Jefferson and Tohn 
Frost, known English radical, presented an ad- 
dress at the Bar of the National Convention at 
*aris which in the name of Constitutional Whigs 
suggested ‘an alliance of the peoples of America, 
Britain, and France to give freedom to Europe 
and peace to the whole world.” * With them were 
associated Thomas Cooper, friend of Priestley and 
Jefferson, and James Watt, jr., representing the 
Society of Constitutional Information. The ad- 
dress was originally proposed by Richard Price 
at a meeting on 4 November 1789 to be presented 
to the Constitutional Assembly of France. Earl 
Stanhope, friend of Franklin and Jefferson, was 
in the chair. 

The ideas of these radicals and even their ex- 
pressions, so popular in our time, were suspect in 
the eighteenth century and misunderstood by con- 
temporary public opinion. Their correspondence 
was often conducted under disguised names, 
sometimes with the use of cypher, and was smug- 
gled across the channel by a secret organization. 
The “master mind” was that of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, who sat in Paris and used for that purpose 
professional English and Irish smugglers and 
many eminent foreigners who sympathized with 
their cause. For instance, Princess Dashkov, the 
President of the Russian Academy of Sciences, 
and the Italian scientist, Giovanni Fabbroni, both 
carried illegal letters from England to Franklin 
in Paris during their travels. Thus the ramifica- 
tions of these “subversive” activities invoived 
Frenchmen, Italians, Germans, Russians, «aud 
Poles. It is important to point out that the main 
purpose of these men was general enlightenment 
(la diffusion de la lumiére), the reform of educa- 
tion and social conditions, and that their activities 
were diverted into narrower political channels by 
the events of American and French revolutions. 
[t is no accident that many of these men were 
educationa! pioneers and secured an honored place 
in the history of education. It is sufficient to men- 
tion Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and 
Thomas Cooper for America, and Joseph Priest- 
ley, David Williams, Thomas Day, and R. L. 
Edgeworth for England. 


THE SOCIETY OF 13 (THE DEISTIC SOCIETY 
OF 1774) 


One of the most important societies of this 
period is the Deistic Society founded by Benjamin 


* Treasury Solicitors Papers 3504. 
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Franklin and David Williams in 1774 and known 
as the “Society of 13.” The number 13 was evi- 
dently a sign of contempt for general superstitu- 
tions and was presumably connected with the 
masonic practice of limiting the number of mem- 
bers in individual lodges to 13 in those countries 
where masons were persecuted by the govern- 
ment. There was for instance a similar society 
in Cadiz, founded by Jorge Juan with a member- 
ship of 13, consisting of well-known Spanish sci- 
entists and writers. Another was founded in 
Milan by Becearia and the Brothers Verri.° 

Although all three groups were quite independ- 
ent of each other the similarity of their views and 
organization points out to a common source. The 
Spanish and Italian leaders of these groups visited 
both London and Paris and were in correspond- 
ence with Franklin. David Williams in his un- 
published “Autobiography,” which is in the 
Cardiff Municipal Library, gives an account of the 
foundation of the English Deistic Society.* 

In 1772 David Williams published his Essays 
on Public Worship. Franklin purchased many 
copies and distributed them among his friends. 
One of them was Captain Dawson (later Major, 
then Colonel Lieutenant Gevernor of the Isle of 
Man) with whom Franklin discussed his experi- 
ments on electricity. The earliest known letter of 
Franklin in the British Museum to Dawson is 
dated 1 May 1772. The earliest letter in Frank- 
lin’s Papers in Philadelphia is dated 29 May, 
1772. When Franklin gave Dawson a copy of 
“Essays,” the latter asked whether Franklin knew 
the author. Franklin expressed a desire to know 
David Williams and a day was appointed for their 
meeting. As a result, Dawson, Franklin, Wil- 
liams, and Thomas Bentley (assistant to Joshua 
Wedgwood) started a society “over a neck of veal 
and potatoes” at the Old Slaughter Coffee House. 
Soon the number of members amounted to 13 and 
it was known, therefore, as the “Society of 
Thirteen” as they decided not to accept more 
members than 13. 


At one of the meetings [says Williams] a religious 
festival (which I have now forgotten) became the 


° Franklin was evidently a member of the Milan So- 
ciety. See the letter of Charles Amoretti of 5 May 
1786, Franklin Papers, Amer. Philos. Soc. 

® Extracts from the “Autobiography” were published 
for the first time in the American Historical Review, 
July 1938, in an article by David Williams of University 
College of South Wales. In 1951, Dr. C. J. Phillips in 
his Ph.D. thesis “David Williams, his life and work” 
(unpublished) gave amplified quotations. 
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subject of conversation, and Franklin, with some 
emotion, declared he never passed a Church during 
the public service, without regretting that he could 
not join in it honestly and cordially. He thought it a 
reproach to philosophy that it had not a Liturgy, 
and that it skulked from the public profession of these 
principles. Every member of the Club was much 
affected at the Doctor’s declaration, and a day was 
fixed to consider what might be done on the subject. 
On that day opinions at considerable length were 
given in favour of a philosophical liturgy by Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Thomas Bentley, Joshua Wedgwood, 
James Stuart, John Whitehurst, Dr. Solander and 
Thomas Day, and I was requested either to compile 
or draw up a specimen, for consideration of those 
members of the Club who would attend its first read- 
ing on a given day at the lodgings of Dr. Franklin. 


Franklin corresponded with Barbeu Dubourg 
of Paris in 1768 on Deism. Dubourg in a letter 
to Franklin of 8 May, 1768, asked him to help to 
publish an article on Deism in London or Phila- 
delphia.” The Club discussed the proposed 
“Liturgy” and it was published in 1776 under 
the title of “A Liturgy on the Universal Princi- 
ples of Religion and Morality.” Williams says 
that he hoped that since the Liturgy was spon- 
sored by Franklin “philosophers would have 
flocked to have the honor of associating with Dr. 
Franklin in any form of worship; and it is prob- 
able the effects of it would have been extensive 
and important, but the approach of the American 
Revolution mutilated the Plan in embryo.” Wil- 
liams wrote his “Autobiography” in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century from memory, and per- 
haps exaggerated the influence of Franklin’s ab- 
sence. In a letter to Benjamin Franklin of 4 
September, 1778, Williams gives additional de- 
tails about the Society. 


Dear Sir, 

You will see by these proposals that I persevere in 
the prosecution of a Plan which you seemed willing 
to support while in England. I have apprised you of 
the various steps I have taken in my letters to you in 
America; some of which I am told you have received. 
And i sent you two of the Liturgies but by such 
conveyances that I doubt of their having reached 
you. [No trace of these letters in Franklin’s Papers. ] 
On your departure my affairs wore a very discourag- 
ing aspect. I was assured of a large subscription 
by a Society consisting mostly of my provincial 
neighbours and acquaintance; some of whom ac- 
companied me to your house. On your departure | 


TAIl quotations from Franklin correspondence are 
from the Franklin Papers in the American Philosophical 
Society unless otherwise noted. 
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lost them wholly, as well as several others who had 
appeared sanguine in supporting the Design. Some 
of the Gentlemen who met at the Coffee house, and at 
your Room to read the Liturgy, were disposed to be- 
come Subscribers, if I chose to hazard the undertak- 
ing. I opened the Chapel therefore, on the second of 
April as an Adventure. Great numbers came to it 
out of curiosity; some behaved indecently; and all 
with a shy timidity; excepting two or three of my 
particular friends. I conducted the service for some 
time, with a subscription only of eight guineas; the 
greater part of which was given by two or three 
persons of our Club at Coffee house. My expenses 
continued much above my income for two years— 
but the Design is gradually succeeding—for those 
who have continued to attend at the Chapel have 
formed themselves into a Society this year; have en- 
gaged to defray all expenses ; and to allow me a small 
salary. My old Friends, seeing I have not ruined 
myself, have made proposals to open another Chapel 
for me, and the Plan is now under consideration. 
But my instructions are to keep it secret till the be- 
ginning of the winter. The present managers of our 
little ecclesiastical affairs, are of opinion, that I 
should publish the Lectures | delivered in the first 
two years; so I have taken their advice as to the 
time and manner of publication. If, in the intervals 
of your more important business, you can attend 
to such an affair as this, and will procure me any 


subscriptions, I shall be much obliged to you. If 
not you will be so good as to leave those proposals 
which are signed at Mr. Piscot’s Bookseller, who 
will probably have some of my Proposals to return 


in April or May. I am afraid it is in vain to ask for 
that little moral work which you had thought of 
finishing when you left England; to which there was 
not much to be done; and which you wished to have 
distributed with the Liturgy at the Chapel. It was 
written in a little Pocket-Book. If you could send it 
—it would be very acceptable and useful to many 
people here. I am sir with great regard your much 
obliged humble servant, D. Williams, London, Meard 
Street, Soho.* 


From correspondence it is evident that the 
Deistic Society and the Club of 13 still flourished 
in 1783 and later. In his “Autobiography” Wil- 
liams mentioned only nine (including himself) 
original members of the Club. They were: (1) 
Benjamin Franklin, the “father” of the Club; (2) 
David Williams, the “priest of nature”; (3) 
Major Dawson; (4) Thomas Bentley; (5) Joshua 
Wedgwood; (6) James Stuart; (7) John White- 
hurst; (8) Thomas Day, and (9) Dr. Daniel 
Solander. From letters of William Hodgson to 


81 have found no trace of the “little moral work” in 
the Franklin Papers. 
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Franklin it is evident that he also was one of the 
original members. From other evidence two more 
names could be added: General Robert Melville 
and Sir Joseph Banks. The possible thirteenth 
member was the judge—Sir John Burgess. 

With the exception of Major Dawson all these 
men are well known and are included in the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography. Although there is 
a traditior that the Club never had more than thir- 
teen members it seems that this rule was not 
strictly adhered to. Thus David Williams writes 
to Franklin that R. E. Raspe, the famous author 
of ‘“‘Miinchausen,” joined the Club in 1776. 

Dr. John Jeffries, according to his letters, was 
a member already in 1779. Hodgson informed 
Franklin that John Paradise and Sir William 
Jones joined the Club in 1781 and William 
Seward in 1783. From indirect evidence it is 
clear that John Horne Tooke was a member in 
1780. 

It is most probable that Joseph Priestley, Rich- 
ard Price, Benjamin Vaughan, and J. R. Forster 
were also members, although there is no direct 
confirmation of their membership. Dr. Edward 
Bancroft, Thomas Paine, and David Hartley were 
intimately connected with most of the known 
members and participated in their activities, 
without being necessarily members themselves. 
Thomas Digges, the first American novelist, was 
a regular intermediary between the English group 
and Franklin, but his membership is doubtful, Of 
all these men only four were American born: 
Franklin, Jeffries, Digges, and Bancroft; Dan- 
iel Solander was a Swede and Forster and Raspe, 
Germans. The remaining men were all British 
born. 

Many foreigners were connected with the So- 
ciety and attended Williams’ sermons in the 
Chapel. Brissot was an intimate friend of Wil- 
liams and participated in his activities. Dupont 
de Nemours and La Rochefoucauld both attended 
his Chapel and were intimate with Williams 
while in London. The German philanthropinist, 
K. Bahrdt, and the German scientist, Lichten- 
berger, were also connected with the Society. 
The Italian, Giovanni Fabbroni, intimate friend 
of Franklin and Jefferson, while in London was 
friendly with many members of the Society and 
carried their letters and parcels to Paris. In a 
letter to Jefferson of 1 November, 1779,° Fab- 
broni mentions “vostro amico” Digges, “mio 
amico Price,” and “miei buoni Padroni’ —Priest- 


* Library of Congress, Jefferson Papers, III, 148. 
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ley, Price, Vaughan, and Paradise. In his words 
they are “quanto affezionatti al ben essere del 
umanita, e partigiani della Liberta.” 

With the outbreak of the American Revolution 
all the members of the Club of 13 sided with 
America and promoted the American cause by 
publications, lectures, and correspondence with 
Franklin. Three of them later emigrated to 
America and died as Americans (Priestley, B. 
Vaughan, and J. Paradise). Thomas Paine took 
an active part in the war en the American side. 
Sir William Jones and General Robert Melville 
intended to emigrate but changed their minds at 
the last moment. R. Price was invited by Ameri- 
can commissioners in Paris to become an Ameri- 
can, but thanked them and said that he would 
serve American interests much better by staying 
in England."” 

Of the four Americans connected with this So- 
ciety, Franklin was the center of all pro-American 
activities. Dr. John Jeffries, educated in Scotland 
and appointed a medical officer in the British 
Army, continued loyally to serve as a physician 
throughout the war, but often visited Paris and 
met Franklin, Digges and Bancroft both had 
connections with the British Government with the 
knowledge of Franklin and apparently sincerely 
served American interests. After the war Digges 
returned to America while Bancroft remained 
in England. It is not astonishing, therefore, that 
members of this Society defended the American 
cause in the press and helped Franklin in his dip- 
lomatic task. It must be confessed that some of 
their information passed to Franklin would be 
classified as “treason” even in our time, but their 
sincere convictions cannot be doubted. The op- 
position to the American war was not confined to 
this small circle of English intellectuals; many 
prominent members of both Houses of Parliament 
shared their views but were more cautious in ex- 
pressing them and abstained from direct com- 
munications with Franklin. Thus, this group 
represented an influential part of English public 
opinion and could remain sincere English pa- 
triots in spite of “treasonable” relations with the 
“enemy.” '' However, in the beginning the So- 


1° See letter of 18 January 1779, Mss. Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania. 

11 During the war the newspapers—The Public Adver- 
tiser, The London Evening Post, The Public Ledger, 
St. James’ Chronicle, The Gaszeteer and New Daily Ad- 
vertiser, The Whitehall Evening Post, Lloyd's Evening 
Post, and The London Chronicle—all of them openly 
published articles in defense of American revolt declaring 
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ciety concentrated its efforts on the formation of 
a deistic congregation with the use of Universal 
Liturgy. Although Franklin was fully employed 
by his war diplomacy and negotiations with 
France he was genuinely interested in the progress 
of the deistic congregation of Williams and never 
failed to express this interest in his correspondence 
with the members of the London Club. Thus he 
writes to Hodgson on 17 July, 1781.% “Be 
pleased to present, my affectionate respects to the 
Club and my hearty wishes for their prosperity. 
I could wish too, but can hardly say, I hope I may 
once more be happy in their company.” On 18 
December, 1780:'* “I regret much the loss of 
our friend Bentley. He was a worthy, useful 
and amiable man. Be pleased to present my af- 
fectionate respects to the rest of that valuable 
Society.” 

Williams, Hodgson, and Raspe, regularly re- 
ported on the activities of the Society in London. 
When Williams and Hodgson quarrelled and ac- 
cused each other to Franklin, he particularly 
asked to be informed in all the details of the 
quarrel. On 10 March, 1780, Hodgson informed 
Franklin that David Williams “desired to be ab- 
sent from our Society.” Franklin answered on 
11 April, 1780,'* “I should be glad to hear some 
more particulars about Mr. W and the reasons of 
discarding him. I hope the rest of that worthy 
society are well and happy.” To which Hodgson 
replied in a long letter of 12 May, 1780: 


As you express a desire to hear some further par- 
ticulars about Williams I will as briefly as possible 
state to you the affair. During Mr. Horne’s con- 
finement '® for the supposed libel the circumstances 
of which you are well acquainted with, I used fre- 
quently to spend the evening with him—in conversa- 
tion he asked me if I could convey to you a small 
parcel from a literary man. I said I believed 1 
could, he said there would be nothing political nor 


that “If freedom of England is preserved it wili be by 
American virtue.” 

As an example of verses published in these papers I 
give those published in Lloyd's Evening Post on June 
10, 1775 (extract) : 


But Britons find it vile employ, 

That freemen, freemen should destroy. 
Our men are brave, our cause is bad, 
Oppression makes the: people mad; 
Yankeys, in Freedom's cause made bold, 
Become a match for England old. 


12 Library of Congress, Franklin Papers. 
18 Library of Congress, Franklin Papers. 
14 Library of Congress, Franklin Papers. 
15 See later the State trial of Horne Tooke. 
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anything improper for the most timorous person to 
take charge of and that the letters were mere mat- 
ters of books and would be left open—he never men- 
tioned to me that it was for Mr. David Williams 
that he made the request, however upon his sending 
me the parcel | found it was from Mr. Williams with 
some of his proposals for printing his Lectures ac- 
companied with two letters one for you and another 
for Dr. Bancroft both left open on purpose by Mr. 
Horne’s order that I might see there was nothing 
improper to be conveyed—all this time Mr. Williams 
was wholly ignorant that it was to me that Mr. 
Horne had applied for the conveyance. Upon read- 
ing the letter to you, he stated the meeting at your 
lodgings respecting the Liturgy and then added all 
those who so met him had slunk off—conveying the 
idea that he had been ill treated and deceived. Now 
as this was a gross falsehood almost every man (ex- 
cept Mr. Whitehurst) having subscribed to and sup- 
ported him. I wrote him a letter complaining of 
the misrepresentation and added that I could not 
possibly forward that letter without forwarding at 
the same time such an explanation of the affair to 
you as would not tend to his credit or reputation, 
this was a thunder clap to him he was unable even to 
make an apology, he withdrew however first let- 
ter and wrote another in general terms, which | 
forwarded by Mr. Ridley. This lay brooding upon 
his mind and his spleen had vent in an abusive para- 
graph or letter in the Morning Post which I inclose 
you as a curiosity you will see that in order to 
blacken me you are introduced and others to whose 
principles at least he professed attachment but re- 
venge knocks down all these barriers. You will 
naturally ask how it came to be known that he was 
the author, for answer I can only say there were 
traced home to him such concurring circumstances as 
left not a doubt in the mind of any one of the Club 
that he was the author although it would not amount 
to legal proof before a Jury. The consequence was 
he was given to understand his presence would be no 
longer agreeable at Slaughters. We are without any 
news for a long time from America... . 


It seems that Hodgson was a difficult person to 
get on with and perhaps exaggerated a little. 
Franklin evidently exerted his infiuence and 
patched up the misunderstanding, as both Wil- 
liams and Hodgson continued their membership 
and kept a friendly correspondence with Franklin. 

The pro-American sentiments of all members 
of the Club were expressed openly before the out- 
break of hostilities. During the war, however, 
it was not quite safe and only such eminent men 
as Priestley and Price dared to defend the Ameri- 
can cause in their publications. John Horne 
Tooke was convicted and imprisoned and others 


were denounced as “traitors.” The Habeas 
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Corpus Act was suspended and correspondence 
with Americans was forbidden by law. Thus 
John Sargent of Halstead, M.P., wrote to Frank- 
lin on 3 July, 1783, that he could not write before 
as Habeas Corpus was suspended and he would 
have been imprisoned even for one line to Frank- 
lin as he was denounced to the Government as 
pro-American, Mrs. Catherine McCauley in- 
formed Franklin on 8 December, 1777, of the 
danger of seeing or corresponding with the Ameri- 
cans owing to the suspension of Habeas Co: pus. 
Samuel Wharton, an American friend of Franklin 
and his agent in London, wrote to Dr. Bancroft 
in Paris in cypher on 27 November, 1778: “I am 
watched, I dare not write more.” '"* Nevertheless 
some members of both Houses of Parliament kept 
up the correspondence by illegal means and even 
managed to meet Franklin in Paris. In 4 letter 
of 18 September, 1777, of Franklin to Benjamin 
Vaughan, M. P., the former arranged a secret 
meeting in Paris at Les Bains de Poitevin in the 
steam in a naked condition."’ David Hartley, 
M. P., also met Franklin secretly. Sir William 
Jones and John Paradise dined with Franklin in 
Paris and in a letter sent from Calais on 5 May, 
1779, thanked Franklin fer hospitality. They 
again visited Franklin on 15 May, 1782 and ar- 
ranged for a passage to America but after waiting 
for a ship for three weeks decided to return to 
England. Sir William Jones carried letters from 
Franklin to England.’* He was evidently not sus- 
pected and was appointed a judge in Bengal in 
1782. 

Dr. John Jeffries, being an American and a 
British officer, and E, Raspe, a German, could 
correspond with Franklin regularly and visited 
him at Passy openly. It seems that Jeffries was 
an early member of the Club as on 12 January, 
1779, he sent a note to Franklin: 


Dr. Jeffries who saw a letter to a common friend 
in which it was said “I desire to be remembered to 
the Society which you know I love and esteem,” with 
pleasure takes this opportunity of assuring you, in 
their name and his own, that their love and esteem of 
you is not in the least abated since you left them. 


jeffries as a pioneer balloonist often crossed the 
channel to meet the French balloonist Pilatre, the 
founder of the second Musée de Paris, and never 
neglected to call on Franklin. As a rule he car- 
ried parcels and letters from England to Franklin. 


16 British Museum, Ms. 24, 321. 
17 Vaughan Papers, Amer. Philos. Soc. 
18 See his letter of 28 April, 1779. 
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E. Raspe regularly informed Franklin about the 
progress of the deistic sermons and David Wil- 
liams, and several times visited him at Passy. On 
23 July, 1780, Raspe for instance wrote : 


Mr, Williams’ lectures on the principle of universal 
toleration and benevolence have not yet operated the 
so desirable virtues in the minds of the Publick; 
nevertheless he continues warm in their interest and 
sympathizes with me in the warmth of that respect, 
wherewith I have the honour to be. 


He often wrote to Franklin introducing conti- 
nental scientists, who after a stay in London went 
to Paris on their way home. Franklin even in- 
vited Raspe to stay at his house at Passy for two 
months on his next visit to Paris.'* General 
Robert Melville was also in Paris and took par- 
cels and letters from Franklin to England.*° 
Richard Price corresponded regularly, but with- 
out signing his letters and sometimes in his own 
shorthand evidently known to Franklin. Some- 
times he would dictate letters instead of writing 
them, as the contents were rather dangerous; for 
instance the letter in which he informed Franklin 
of the sailing of General Burgoyne to Canada, giv- 
ing the exact number of British and Hessian troops 
under his command. Some letters were copied 
by Franklin as the originals were evidently 
cither damaged or written on bits of paper. As 
an example, we quote the letter of 22 December, 
1780, in Franklin’s handwriting. On top; “From 
Dr. Price.” 


Dear Sir, | have received with particular pleasure 
your letter by D.H.——l[evidently David Hartley] 
and I cannot help returning by him a few lines to 
thank you for remembering me and to express the 
satisfaction with which | have heard that you are 
recover'd from a fit of the gout which you think has 
been of service to you. May your life be preserved 
to do good to the world, and to see the end of the 
present struggle. I cannot describe to you the feel- 
ing with which | view the progress of it. God grant 
that the issue may prove favourable to public liberty 
and the general right of mankind. You cannot 
imagine how much | have been lately abused and 
threatened. My enemies by their charges against me 
make me of much more consequence than I am. I 
feel easy. There is nothing in the conduct of my 
life that I reflect upon with more satisfaction than 
the part I have taken in the dispute with A a 
[America], and the endeavours | have used to warn 
and serve my country and to communicate right 


Library of Congress, 
7 October, 1779. 
20 See letter of 22 July, 1783. 
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sentiments of Government and civil and religious 
liberty. On the subject of Toleration I have writ a 
good deal; but the friend who told you that I had 
published on this subject was mistaken. When you 
see Mr. T t |Turgot] deliver my best respects 
to him and my thanks for a kind letter with which he 
has lately obliged and honoured me. Dr. P—— 
lives in Bir-m [Priestley in Birmingham] and has 
lately been invited to preach in the afternoon to a 
congregation there. His health is better, but he was 
last week alarmed by some symptoms of a return of 
his bilious disorder. He has just finished another 
volume upon air. With the greatest respect and af- 
fection I am, my dear Friend, ever yours—Dr 
Fothergill is relapsed into the disorder (a suppression 
of urine) which brought him to the brink of the 
grave last winter and ilies now dangerously ill. | 
shall take care of that the letter to Mr. J s 
| Jones?] be safely delivered. He is 
country. The war spreads. 


now in the 
What will become of us? 


The correspondence of Williams and Franklin 
unfortunately is represented in Franklin’s Papers 
only by two signed letters and one badly damaged 
and torn letter which | definitely identified as Wil- 
liams’ handwriting. One letter about the So- 


ciety was quoted above, the second signed letter 
was of 14 February, 1783, in which Williams 
recommends a graduate of Cambridge and an 


Anglican priest, Mace, who served at Constanti- 
nople with Ambassador Murray, for diplomatic 
service in America. Mace speaks French and 
Italian fluently and has invented a cypher for 


Fic. 1. Letter of David Williams to Benjamin Franklin, 
no date (evidently January 1776), signature torn 
away (only D. V— remains). Franklin Papers, 
Amer. Philos. Soc. 44: 95. 
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secret correspondence. He was known to Lord 
Rochford and several friends of Franklin could 
pledge for him. Williams signs this dangerous letter 
and gives his address: 23, Duke Street, St. 
James’s. The third letter is still more interesting 
(fig. 1). The text reads: 


My dear friend, 

As some relief to you, in your present circum- 
stances | wish you would have seen with what pleas- 
ure your letter to me was read yesterday by our 
friendly Society. We are removed from Slaughter 
to the Swan at Westminster Bridge. We have made 
a valuable addition to our number in Mr. Raspe 
whom you have seen in Germany, & who has been 
here a few weeks. He seemed to join us most sin- 
cerely in every expression of regard for you; & in 
regretting the unhappy measures which have sepa- 
rated us. I expect him every moment with a letter 
parcel which is to accompany this letter. Major 
Dawson is made Lieutenant Governor of the Isle of 
Man; so probable fixed there some time. We are not 
likely to have him soon amongst us—but we rejoice 
he is not to be called upon to fight the Americans. 
Mr. Knoll has not yet been heard of; at least among 
our acquaintance. We consider all our absent mem- 
bers as belonging to us; we cherish that affection for 
them which seems to characterise our little club; 
so will probably continue it as long as we live. 

We are extremely out of humour with the meas- 
ures which are pursued; but fear there is not virtue 
or spirit in this country to resist them. John Bull 
is become a mere ass, so will bear till his back is 
broken. I was myself exceedingly affected by the 
last letter from the Congress to the people of Eng- 
land. It drew tears from me & the company I read 
it to several times. I declare that | do not remember 
to have read in any language passages so truly 
pathetick and excellent in some parts of the letter 
but it was to the people here like the whistling of 
the wind. They are callous to all the best sentiments 
of the human heart & references to public spirit, love 
of general liberty, & even friendship & justice, might 
do for Romanies; but must not be expected to in- 
fluence their actions. 

Your venerable Assembly & I sincerely look upon 
it as one of the wisest & best that was ever brought 
together, may make America happy by securing its 
liberty. Our government] can not produce in the 
[citizens of this country] the virtue which alone could 
save [England]. 

| have left my house at Chelsea [and moved to 
No?] Park Street Grosvenor square; where y [ou 
should send] your next letter. The Design of in 
[troducing the Univer-] sal lithurgy is revived & by 
several [friends, who pro] -pose to introduce it this 
winter. [I shall send you a] copy when it is ready. 
I shall certainly [preach it and] read it with the 
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sincerity & warmth with which I wish (?) you 
health, success & happiness. I remain dear Sir, most 
Affectionately Yours D. V. [torn away.] *? 


The remaining letters are presumably lost. 
Williams evidently destroyed Franklin's letters 
and Franklin did not keep copies of them. That 
there were many more is evident from the three 
letters available. However, there are several 
papers connected with Williams. I give two in 
the appendix with my interpretatic. of them. 

William Hodgson was another regular cor- 
respondent of Franklin. He was an M.D., a sci- 
entist, and a radical. He was imprisoned for two 
years for his political views. David Hartley and 
Thomas Digges with Franklin’s consent invited 
him to take charge of the exchange of war prison- 
ers between England and America. As it was 
organized with the official recognition of the Brit- 
ish Government there was no need for conceal- 
ment. Hodgson received funds from Franklin for 
distribution among American prisoners and regu- 
larly reported his activities to Franklin. Very 
often after the official part of the letter Hodgson 
would add news about the Club 13 and its mem- 
bers. But he abstained from passing any political 


information so as not to endanger his work for 


the prisoners, Franklin attempted to use this 
channel as well for his purposes, but Hodgson in 
his letter of 4 December, 1780, informed Franklin 
that he forwarded his letter as requested, but 
asked him not to use this method again. To which 
Franklin answered on 18 December, 1780: “You 
may be assured that if | held any improper cor- 
respondence in England, | would not by my let- 
ters hazard the occasioning any embarassment to 
you.” We have seen in the details of the quarrel 
of Hodgson with Williams that he kept apart from 
the illegal activities of the Club. 

Correspondence of Franklin with Thomas 
Digges is represented by dozens of letters in the 
American Philosophical Society Library, in the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and in Li- 
brary of Congress. 

Thomas Atwood Digges was born at War- 
burton Manor, Maryland, which was situated on 
the north side of Pisataway Creek and _ the 


21 Missing words are supplied in brackets. The letter 
was damaged by water and the missing words and signa- 
ture were torn away presumably by the messenger. The 
date of the letter can be determined as January 1776 be- 
cause Raspe came to England late in December 1775 and 
Voltaire sent his letter to the Park Street address «= 3 
February 1776. 
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Potomac nearly fronting Mount Vernon.** His 
father William was a good friend of Washington 
and the two families were on intimate terms. 
There was no doubt, therefore, of Digges’ Ameri- 
can connections, but as he was in England for 
many years he had to go to Paris and swear alle- 
giance to the United States in Franklin’s presence.”* 
He fered his services to Franklin in a letter of 
18 September, 1779.** He refers to Jos. W...n 
(Wharton), Mr. C...rm...1 (Carmi- 
chael), Mr. R-—~y (M. Ridley), Mr. J.J——-n 
(Johnson) and L——s (Laurens), who know 
him. Franklin accepted his services and used 
him for many secret missions. Digges was on 
intimate terms with most of the members of the 
Club 13, but was not a member as he introduced 
himself to Thomas Day by using Franklin’s name. 
On 9 January, 1780, Digges communicated to 
Franklin a dozen fictitious names and addresses 
which he proposed to use in correspondence. His 
numerous letters are signed by Arthur Hamilton, 
J. V. Drouillard, and many other invented names. 
His services were most efficient until he embezzled 
some of the funds for the American prisoners and 
borrowed £100 from Thomas Day on false pre- 
tence. According to William Hodgson his guilt 
was fully established and presumably Franklin ac- 
cepted the evidence. Thus on 25 April, 1781, 
Franklin writes to Hodgson that he received the 
letters ‘“‘which prove the villany of Digges.” On 
8 July, 1781, Franklin writes “I have not half as 
much faith in Digges coming here as I have in his 
going to Hell.” On 8 August, 1781, “Digges has 
not appeared here. I am sorry for Mr. Day.” 
On 31 October, 1781, “I hear nothing from 
Digges. Do you know what is become of him?” 
In 1782, however, Digges has again resumed his 
activities and Franklin writes to David Hartley 
on 5 April, 1782: *° 


As to Digges | have no confidence in him nor in 
anything he says or may say of his being sent by 
Ministers [British]. Nor will I have any communi- 
cation with him except in receiving and considering 
the justification of himself. . . . M. Laurens was at 
Amsterdam to see J. Adams and said that the new 
British Ministers have received Digges’s report, but 
his character was such that they did not chuse to 
depend upon it. 


22See Robert H. Elias, The first American novel, 
American Literature 12 (4), Jan. 1941. 

*8See William Bell Clark, In defense of Thomas 
Digges, Penna. Mag. Hist. and Biog. 77: 381, 1953. 

*4 Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Franklin Papers. 

29 Library of Congress, Franklin Papers. 
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In spite of this it seems that Digges somehow 
reestablished himself as on 20 April, 1782, Frank- 
lin writes to Adams * “Digges is employed as a 
liaison with Lord Shelbourne in the peace negoti- 
ations.” Later Digges returned to America and 
for many years corresponded on friendly terms 
with Jefferson. It is quite possible that Hodgson 
again exaggerated Digges’s guilt. 

Another American-born associate of the Club 
13, Dr. Edward Bancroft, is described in the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography as “traitor.” 
From the available documents in Franklin’s 
Papers it is evident that Bancroft was trusted by 
Franklin throughout the war, was introduced by 
him into the lodge of Les Neuf Sceurs in Paris, 
and in spite of remaining in England as a British 
subject continued his friendly correspondence with 
both Franklin and Jefferson after the conclusion 
of the war. 

Another man—a friend of Franklin—who was 
connected with the deistic society in London was 
Christopher Baldwin. Very little is known of him 
except that he was the host of the house at Clap- 
ham Common from which Franklin went to the 
pond and calmed the disturbed waters by his 
stick, thus performing his famous “miracle” (he 
had oil in the hollow of the stick). He and his 
wife used the “Liturgy” of Williams every Sun- 
day. On 18 February, 1783, Baldwin writes to 
Franklin and asks him to appoint Baldwin’s friend, 
Theodore Van Moorsel of Ostend, as American 
consul at Antwerp. Van Moorsel was known 
to supply ammunition to America during the war, 
which proves that Baldwin took part in pro- 
American activities. The last man, who was a 
friend of most men mentioned before, although not 
a member of the Club, was Dr. James Hutton, the 
founder of the Moravian community in England. 
He did not take part in illegal activities but regu- 
larly corresponded with Franklin and deplored the 
war with America. There is an interesting docu- 
ment in the Price Papers in the American Philo- 
sophical Society, alluding to Hutton’s efforts to 
bring the English and Americans together. There 
is no date, no signature and the handwriting re- 
sembles both Williams’s and Franklin's (but defi- 
nitely not R. Price’s). 


For many years before Dr. Franklin left England 
he was upon terms of intimacy with a Mr. [James] 
Hutton, a distinguished person among the Moravians. 
This Mr. Hutton, being an acquaintance of Mons. de 
Salgas, French preceptor to the Prince of Wales 


26 Library of Congress, Franklin Papers. 
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and the Bishop of Osnaburgh, had frequently occa- 
sion to be at Buckingham house, where he sometimes 
had an interview with the King, who conversed with 
him familiarly and seemingly with kindness. His 
long intimacy with Dr. Franklin being well known 
to Mons. de Salgas; either the King, or some of the 
officers of the State, were, probably informed by him 
of the circumstance. But however that may be— 
Mr. H. was induced during the American war to 
accept of the office of negetiation for peace upon the 
presumption that he had so much influence over the 
Dr. as to incline him to grant better terms of accom- 
modation to this country, than might otherwise be 
obtained. In the execution of the business, there 
can be no doubt but that he was strictly enjoined to 
observe secrecy—such injuaction, however, he must 
have been too much elated by the importance of his 
embassy to observe with punctuality—for when he 
arrived at Pai:s, where Dr. Franklin then was, he 
was much surprised, as well as heartily mortified, 
when he waited on the Dr. to hear him say—‘“my 
good old friend I am very glad to see you, but not 
one word of business you are come abeut.” Mr. 
Hutton returned to England, but was never after- 
wards admitted at Buckingham. 


Evidently someone of the “13” (Williams?) in- 
formed Franklin beforehand. Franklin, however, 
got a hint from another quarter also. The Ameri- 
can agent in Holland, C. G. F. Dumas, in a letter 
from the Hague of 28 August, 1778, informs 
Franklin (in French) of the presence at the 
Hague of Mr. Hutton. “His avowed purpose is 
to attend the wedding of his friend M. de Salgas; 
possibility of some secret negotiation being at the 
bottom of his trip.” 

As we have seen, the activities of the members 
of the Society of 13 in the American interests in- 
cluded passing of important information, supply- 
ing Franklin with maps, and helping Englishmen 
to emigrate to America. They even helped young 
men to cross the channel to join the American 
army. This is evident from the case of Cour- 
tauld. Benjamin Vaughan on 9 January, 1782, 
wrote to Franklin: 


Mr. Courtauld,** the bearer of this letter, brought 
me something formerly from Mr. Williams and there- 
fore I commit this to his charge. 
him, except that he is a friend of Mr. Hill ** (the 
close companion of good Mr. Jeffries) whom you are 


I know nothing of 


27 Samuel Courtauld took the oath of allegiance to the 
United States at Passy in the presence of Franklin on 18 
February 1782. 

28 Mr. Hill is presumably Thomas Wright Hill, school- 
master and stenographer, father of Sir Rowland Hill, the 
educational pioneer. 
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yourself acquainted with. From Mr. Hill I learn 
that he has leave to use Dr. Price’s name. 


Dr. Price in a letter of 7 January, 1782, says: 
“The bearer of this belongs to my congregation 
at Hackney (son of widow Courtauld). He is 
going over to America not intending to return.” 

It is astonishing that of all the members of the 
Society and other men participating in their ac- 
tivities so few were caught by the police and cried 
in courts. Horne Tooke and Almon were con- 
victed, Thomas Paine was convicted in his ab- 
sence and Benjamin Vaughan eluded imprison- 
ment by flight and emigration. But Williams, 
Price, Priestley, and Sir Joseph Banks were not 
touched. We must remember that such influen- 
tial men as Lord Lansdowne and Fox themselves 
corresponded with Franklin and although abstain- 
ing from overt acts shared the views of the “13.” 
The police and Foreign Office * knew and sus- 
pected many of the transactions mentioned previ- 
ously, but to start a major investigation might 
have led to the fail of the Government and _ politi- 
cal upheaval. Only in cases when the proofs were 
convincing could they start State trials. The 
Treasury Solicitors Papers show quite clearly that 
often the reports of police agents were put on the 
files without any further investigation. The gen- 
eral public also knew about the pro-American ac- 
tivities as there were many pamphlets distributed 
openly and sold in the bookshops accusing the 
Society of 13 of treason. In a leaflet (no date, 
probably 1788) the writer “A true Briton” alludes 
to “Cromwell Banks” and his friend Benjamin, 
who has lately become a cropt Jacobine! He then 
denounces the Society of 13 and adds “one of them 
lives near Billiter Lane and has opened an Acad- 
emy to instruct the young chimney sweeps in 
rhetoric and elocution.”*° The “true Briton” 
continues: “this society has published in the 
Chronicle, Post and Star their thanks to the Mar- 
quis Lansdowne, Mr. Fox and his party for their 
political conduct.” He also associates Thomas 
Paine and Sir Watkin !Lewes with the society. 
In another pamphlet Job Nott in his advice to 


‘“New-fashioned restless Dissenters” says: 

You are very few in number and mostly youth who 
have been lectured by the Doctor [either Franklin 
or Priestley] and his little tribe—you don’t like to 
live where a King lives—you prefer a Republic—My 


29 British Museum, Foreign Office mss. 


80 A very interesting detail, but I could not identify 
the man. 
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advice to you is, to be off to America directly, where 
there is no King and plenty of room for you. 


As we know many young Dissenters followed his 
advice. 

It seems that the Society of 13 was also known 
by a nickname as “Bother’ems Society.” “A true 
Briton” identifies them and in the Treasury So- 
licitors Papers *' informer Ross reports on 1 No- 
vember, 1792, that the “Bother’ems Society” at 
the Three Inns in the Old Jewry, abouc 30 mem- 
bers drank Thomas Paine’s health with cheers. 
The direct information about this society ends 
with the return of Franklin to America from Paris 
and it seems that it gave place to new groupings 
associated with the French Revolution. It is 
more than probable that Jeremy Bentham alluded 
to this society when he wrote about a club in the 
1780's. Bentham * writes about Dr. Kenwrick’s 
lectures on perpetual motion and mentions “Or- 
pheus” in that connection. Then he 
note : 


added a 


At that time, and for a good many years after- 
wards, there existed a sort of philosophical club, com- 
posed at first of but a small number of members, 
which at different periods of its existence went, | 
believe, by different names, two or more, no one of 
which is at present in my memory. At that time the 
number of its members was small, but antecedently 
to its extinction, its members as well as its celeb- 
rity, had received considerable increase. Sir Joseph 
Banks, late Dr. Solander, Jonn Hunter, the surgeon, 
Mylne, the architect, the still existing and celebrated 
Mr. Richard Lovel Edgeworth, Dr. George Fordyce, 
the physician, Jesse Ramsden, the optician, Conyers, 
the celebrated watchmaker and writer on that sub- 
ject, another Conyers, Arabic professor, somewhere 
in Scotland, and perhaps one or two more members 
... [in another place Bentham added Cumming, 
the watchmaker]. It was by Dr. Fordyce that I was 
introduced, 


The name of “Orpheus” (nickname of D. Wil- 
liams) which led to the note, the presence of Sir 
J. Br nks and Solander, R. L.. Edgeworth, intimate 
friend of Thomas Day and William Seward, all 
point to the conclusion that Bentham’s club was 
the Society of 13. That Bentham did not men- 
tion D. Williams is evidently caused by his avoid- 
ing the direct association with Williams, who was 
at this time being accused as an “atheist” and 
Jacobine. That Bentham knew Williams is cer- 
tain as at this time Brissot was an intimate friend 


51 No. 11/96-3510A. 
82 Works 8: 148, Edinburgh, 1843. 
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of both and consulted them on his project of 
transferring the Lycée de Paris to London. In 
addition, Bentham and Williams were made 
French citizens on the same day and both knew 
it. If my guess is correct then the society survived 
up to the beginning of the French Revolution. 


JEFFERSON AND THE SOCIETY OF 13 


That Jefferson was connected with this society 
is obvious from his personal relations and corre- 
spondence with many of its members. He inher- 
ited from Franklin as his successor in Paris all the 
links with the English collaborators of Franklin. 
He was intimate with John Paradise, whose wife 
belonged to a Virginian family known to Jeffer- 
son. He personally knew and corresponded with 
D. Williams, J. Priestley, R. Price, D. Hartley, 
Th. Digges, E. Bancroft, B. Vaughan, William 
Seward, Sir Joseph Banks, among others. He 
did not belong to the society because he did not 
live in London and could not attend the Club, but 
certainly he knew about its activities and shared 
its views. Thomas Paine was his old friend since 
the war pf independence. In France he was 
closely associated with Brissot, Du Pont, and 
Rochefoucauld, all of whom attended Williams’s 
services in London. Even before he came to Paris 
he was connected with many members of the So- 
ciety of 13 besides Franklin and Paine. The evi- 
dence is provided by his friend Giovanni Fabbroni 
in his letter from London to Virginia of 1 No- 
vember, 1779, quoted above. Fabbroni, writing 
in Italian, says that “vostro amico” Digges told 
him about the election of Jefferson as Governor 
of Virginia, and asks Jefferson to send his answer 
to one of his “buoni padroni” Priestley, Price, 
Vaughan, or Paradise. We mentioned before the 
close connection of Fabbroni with the members of 
13. His first letter to Jefferson, which could be 
traced in Jefferson’s Papers, was from Paris and 
dated 15 September, 1776.°° Yet it is evident 
that the two were on friendly terms for a consid- 
erable time before 1776. Andrea Mustoxidi, a 
well-known Italian classical scholar and personal 
friend of Fabbroni, wrote Fabbroni’s biography in 
Tipaldo'’s Biografia degli italiani illustri . . . del 
secolo XVIII.* He says: 


Il celebre Jefferson nelle sue terre in Virginia ap- 
pellé un luogo Monticelli dal nome d’un picciol borgo 
presso Firenze, ed ivi costrusse una casa di cam- 
pagna consecrata al Fabbroni, e per segno di questo 

88 Library of Congress, Jefferson Papers. 

841: 337, Venezia, 1834. 
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culto esclusivo della sua amicizia serbavagli in rispar- 
mio la pigione che ne traea.*® 


As Monticello is mentioned by Jefferson for the 
first time on 20 February, 1771, it seems if Mus- 
toxidi is right, that Jeffersun knew Fabbroni be- 
fore 1771. It is possible, however, that Mus- 
toxidi writing after Fabbroni’s death in the 1820's 
has mixed up the events. In his Memoirs Philipo 
Mazzei says that he introduced Fabbroni to Jef- 
ferson in 1767, but Fabbroni was only Afteen 
years old at that time. The direct correspondence 
of Jefferson with Williams is represented by only 
two letters in Jefferson’s Papers. Other letters 
are evidently lost or were destroyed. It is clear 
from the two available letters and from the letter 
of Jefferson to Monroe of 8 January, 1804, in 
which he says that a letter to Williams is enclosed. 
The first available letter of 14 November 1803 
was published in Jefferson’s Works by Thomas 
Randolph * where he acknowledged the receipt of 
Williams’s “Claims of Literature.” 

The second available letter is of great interest. 
It was not published and is dated January 31, 
1806. Jefferson is writing from Washington, but 
Williams’s address is not given; possibly it was 
delivered by messenger.* 

Sir, 

. am thankful to you for the explanation in your 
note of the 29th without which the cause of declining 
my invitation to dine might have been mistaken and 
could have given pain. The independence of the 
mind is one of its best qualities, and if you suppose 
it could have been lessened by that kind of inter- 
course, you are right in declining it, and no one has 
a right to complain. Be assured that understanding 
the motive I take not the least umbrage at it and shall 
always be glad to see and associate with you in any 
other way more agreeable to you. I cultivate per- 
sonal intercourse with the members of the legislature 
that we may know one another and have opportunity 
of little explanation of circumstances, which not un- 
derstood might produce jealousies and suspicions in- 
jurious to the public interest, which is best promoted 
by harmony and mutual confidence among its func- 
tionaries. I depend much on the members for the 
local information necessary in local matters as well 
as for the means of getting at public sentiment. I 


35“The celebrated Jefferson called a place in his 
lands in Virginia Monticelli from the name of a little 
commnity near Florence and built there a country house 
dedicated to Fabbroni; and, as a sign of this exclusive 
cult of his friendship, he saved up for him the rent which 
he drew from it.” 

864: 9-10, Charlottesville, 1829. 

87 Library of Congress, Jefferson Papers. 
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pray you however to be assured that with respect to 
yourself I yield with frankness to your particular 
way of thinking, and shall be glad to receive any 
communications from you in whatever way you shall 
prefer and at whatever times; tending you my saluta- 


tions and assurances of great respect and esteem. 
Th. Jefferson. 


Several facts can be deduced from this letter. 
The first important fact is the presence of D, Wil- 
liams in Washington in January, 1806, It is un- 
known to his biographers and is nowhere men- 
tioned in published works. The question is why 
had Williams come to America, which was a 
long and expensive journey, when he was short 
of funds and did not want to settle in America? 
Our answer can only be a guess. At that time 
his friend, Thomas Paine, attempted to establish 
a deistic church in America on the plan of Frank- 
lin and Williams of 1774 and started the publica- 
tion of his journal, Theophilanthropist. Presuma- 
bly Williams came to help him in his efforts. 
That would also explain his desire to avoid pub- 
licity and meeting the Puritan members of Con- 
gress at a dinner party of the President. The 
second fact is the intimacy of Jefferson’s relations 
with Williams and Jefferson's frank confession of 
sharing Williams's “particular way of thinking.” 
That Jefferson was a deist is a known fact; he 
attended a deistic service in Paris and was inti~ 
mate with the French “Theophilanthropists.” 
When and where Jefferson met Williams before 
is unknown. Jefferson trusted Williams, his in- 
tegrity, and his judgment. This is clear from the 
correspondence of James Bowdoin with D. Wil- 
liams. There are four letters in Jefferson’s Pa- 
pers in the Library of Congress: two from Bow- 
doin of 5 February, 1808, and 29 February, 1808, 
and two from Williams of 12 February, 1808, and 
4 May, 1808. Bowdoin, who was in American 
diplomatic service, was asked by Jefferson to ap- 
proach Williams to act as a liaison in the Anglo- 
American negotiations. Williams declined the 
honor stating frankly that his intervention would 
only increase the tension as the British Govern- 
ment looked upon his activities with great dis- 
favor. On this we end the information on the 
Society of 13. I am quite sure that I have not 
exhausted all available papers either in the Frank- 
lin collections at Philadelphia or the Jefferson 
Papers at the Library of Congress. There are 
236 volumes of Jefferson's manuscripts and in my 
short stay in Washington I could not study them 
in detail. However, the quoted examples show 
clearly the intimate connection of the two eminent 
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Americans with this Society and the important 
role it played in Anglo-American relations during 
the war and afterwards. 


CONSTITUTIONAL WHIGS OR 
“HONEST WHIGS” 


Of other societies connected with Franklin and 
Jefferson the most interesting is the Society of 
Constitutional Whigs. It seenis that historically 
they were connected with the “glorious Revolu- 
tion of 1688.” Soon after the deposition of James 
II, the leading members of the City of London, 
both Churchmen and dissenters, used to meet an- 
nually on the fourth of November to celebrate the 
event. When Franklin arrived in England in 
1764 he became closely associated with this group 
and was one of the founders of the “Whig Club” 
known as the “Honest Whigs.” They used to 
meet at the London Coffee House, Ludgate Hill, 
and later at the Crown and Anchor Tavern. The 
most famous members of this club in 1770's were 
Benjamin Franklin, Joseph Priestley, Richard 
Price, Andrew Kippis, Bishop Shipley of St. 
Asaph, Duke of Portland, inventor John Canton, 
John Towers, Henry Hunter, Abraham Rees, 
among others. They included all the unorthodox 
leaders of Dissent, many radical members of both 
houses of Parliament and some unorthodox 
churchmen. From some documentary evidence 
the “honest Whigs” had a secret organization 
behind the Club called “Constitutional Whigs, 


Grand Lodge of England.” It was an obvious 


imitation of Freemasonry, and indeed many mem- 
bers were known masons. 
able that the “Constitutional Society” mentioned 
in the state trial of John Horne (Tooke) in 1777 
was identical with the “Constitutional Whigs.” 

The trial of John Horne for libel against the 
King and His Government was connected wich 


It is more than prob- 


the American war. On 9 June, 1775, John 
Horne published in the Public Advertiser and 
other newspapers the following article : 


King’s Arms Tavern, Cornhill, June 5, 1775, 

At a special meeting this day of several members of 
the constitutional society, during an adjournment, a 
gentleman proposed that a subscription should be im- 
mediately entered into for raising the sum of one hun- 
dred pounds to be applied to the relief of the widows, 
orphans and aged parents of our beloved American 
fellow-subjects, who faithfull to the character of 
Englishmen, preferring death to slavery, were for 
that reason only, unhumanly murdered by the King’s 
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Troops, at or near Lexington and Concord, in the 
province of Massachusetts on the nineteenth of last 
April; which sum being immediately collected it was 
thereupon resolved that Mr. Horne do pay to morrow 
into the hands of Messrs Brownes and Collison, on 
the account of Doctor Franklin, the said sum of one 
hundred peunds; and that Doctor Franklin be re- 
quested to apply the same to the above mentioned 
purpose. 


On July 15, 1775, Herne published the follow- 
ing article: 


I think it proper to give the unknown contributor this 
notice that I did yesterday pay to Messrs Brownes 
and Collison on the account of Dr. Franklin the sum 
of fifty pounds; and that I will write to Dr. Franklin 
questing him to apply the same to the relief of .. . 
[repetition of previous article]. 


That was in addition to the original £100. As the 
“unknown contributor” died before the trial in 
1777, John Horne at the trial disclosed his name. 
He was Sir Stephen Theodore Janssen, Bart., 


Lord Mayor of London in 1775. The sum was 
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conveyed to Horne by Alderman Oliver.** As 
is well known Horne was convicted for libel and 
was imprisoned for three years. William Hodg- 
son in his letter to Franklin of 12 May, 1780, 
says: “During Mr. Horne’s confinement for the 
supposed libel the circumstances of which you are 
well acquainted with etc.” It seems that this 
secret “constitutional society’ was closely con- 
nected with Franklin and was in fact “Constitu- 
tional Whigs.” 

There are very few documents connected with 
the Grand Lodge of Constitutional Whigs. One 
was found by me in 1935 among Treasury Solici- 
tors Papers, 3510. A. Since then the T.S. Papers 
of the eighteenth century were transferred from 
a disused prison in Kent to the Public Record 
Office and were reclassified. When in 1953 I 
tried to find that document in the original bundle 
of papers it was not there and it was impossible 
to trace it. Fortunately I copied it in 1935 and 
reproduce it here (fig. 2). It is evidently a kind 
of seal used for official occasions. I have found 
only two more documents directly connected with 
the Grand Lodge. One is a printed leaflet on 
the “Rights of Man... sung in the Grand 
Lodge of Constitutional Whigs” in the British 
An- 


Museum (see the text in the appendix). 
other is a manuscript in the Jefferson Papers in 


the Library of Congress. It is a letter from Lon- 


don to Jefferson in Paris, dated 9 December, 
1785: 


The Venerable founder of the Constitutional 
Whigs Grand Lodge of England wishes to have a 
Hogshead *° of Tobaco from America for the sole 
use of the officers and members of that Laudable In- 
stitution, signed J. Keys, No. 3 Charles Street, West- 
minster. To be forwarded by Mrs. Wright. 


On the reverse side the figure of B. Franklin at 
full length was covered with glue and paper. 

The Jefferson Papers contain some more docu- 
ments evidently connected with the letter of 9 
December, 1785. John Bourne in a letter of 4 
December, 1785 *° to John Adams, the American 
Ambassador in London, mentions that they have 
forwarded the letter of the Grand Lodge of Con- 
stitutional Whigs. It was obviously a letter pre- 

88 Treasury Solicitors Papers 11/62 (24). 

89 In the state trial of Arthur O’Connor and O’Coighly 
the Solicitor General produced a cypher found in the 
possession of O'Connor in which “hogshead” meant—‘“a 
ship of the line.” As O'Connor was a president of the 
Constitutional Whigs in 1792 it is possible that the letter 
used “hogshead” in that sense. 

40 Library of Congress, Jefferson Papers. 
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vious to one taken to Paris by Mrs. Wright. All 
other documentary evidence just mentions “Con- 
stitutional Whigs, independent and Friends of the 
People” without addin: “the Grand Lodge of 
England.” Four more letters were found in the 
Jefferson Papers connected with this correspond- 
ence. Henry Bowles *' writes to Mrs. P. Wright 
(Cockspur Street, Charing Cross) on 12 Decem- 
ber, 1785, discussing the trade with Ireland and 
tyranny of England. He advises smuggling to- 
bacco through Ostend and states that political 
societies are formed throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland to promote free trade with America. 

Mrs. P. Wright in her letter to Jefferson on 
15 December, 1785, discussed revolutionary socie- 
ties in Great Britain.**? William Seward (mem- 
ber of the Club 13) writes to Jefferson on 25 Oc- 
tober, 1785 ** in the name of Irish merchants ask- 
ing to bring tobacco to Ostend and thus to defeat 
the English restrictions. Jefferson answers on 12 
November, 1785,** suggesting the port L’Orient 
as more suitable than Ostend.* 

Mrs. Patience Wright, who acted as intermedi- 
ary, as the well-known wax modeller born in 
America and resident in London. She kept a 
fashionable salon, frequented by American and 
English artists and painters. B. Franklin and 
leading English Whigs were also her regular vis- 
itors in 1773. She visited Franklin in Paris in 
1781 and acted as his spy during the war of inde- 
pendence. Wedgwood’s first portrait of Frank- 
lin was made from a wax model by P. Wright. 
In the Franklin Papers, American Philosophical 
Society, there are several letters of P. Wright to 
B. Franklin covering the period 1777-1784. 

The later information about the “Constitutional 


41 Henry Bowles is evidently the same lawyer Bowles 
whom David Hartley introduced to Franklin in a letter 
of 26 June, 1782, as a prospective emigrant to America; 
cf. Library of Congress, Franklin Papers. 

42 Library of Congress, Jefferson Papers. 

45 Library of Congress, Jefferson Papers. 

44 Library of Congress, Jefferson Papers. 

*5It is quite probable that the correspondence was 
connected with the subsequent rebellion of the United 
Irishmen in Ireland. O'Connor was one of the leaders 
of the United Irishmen and was convicted in the state 
trials. He was later deported to France, married the 
only daughter of Condorcet, assumed the name Condorcet- 
O'Connor and published the first complete edition of the 
Works of Condorcet. He was promoted to the rank 
of a general by Napoleon and commanded a brigade in 
the French army. From the correspondence of Jeffer- 
son and Julian Niemzewicz in the Library of Congress 
we know that Jefferson was involved in the Irish re- 
bellion and even suggested Tadeucz Kosciuszko as Com 
mander in Chief of the Irish forces. 
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Whigs” is connected with state trials of 1790's 
and consists mainly of police agents’ reports in 
the Treasury Solicitors Papers. Thus the police 
report of 12 December, 1792, says: 


Originally met at the Coach and Horses in Frith 
Street, Soho, every Tuesday evening. Removed from 
there to the Black Dog in Oxford market and after- 
wards to 46 in Old Compton Street. Dr. Connor is 
the present chairman of this Society and Mr. James 
Bligh officiates as Secretary. The former is very 
violent man. Col. Osborn a member of this Society. 


Next report: 


Meet at No. 46 in Old Compton Street every —. 
Mr. John Nichols is secretary to this society said to 
be united for obtaining equal Liberty and Parli- 
amentary reform. The views of this Society can be 
best ascertained from their printed address [ Decla- 
ration of November, 5.]* But whatever their pro- 
fession may be, it has been confidently asserted, that 
the members of this society have been particularly 
industrious in endeavouring to corrupt the soldiery. 
The number of members of this society can not be 
precisely ascertained. It does not appear that any 
Division have branched off. 


An earlier report of the agent Murphy asserts 
that there are 1,500 members and that they are 
connected with the Club in Great Queen Street 
(members—Sheridan, Lambton, Grey, White- 
bread, B. Vaughan, and other M.P.). They are 
all republicans, anti-Church and connected with 
the Army. The secretary, John Nichols, men- 
tioned in the report was the editor of Gentleman's 
Magazine, a well-known printer and a close friend 
of David Williams. It seems he was a member 
of the Club 13 in 1780. Another police report of 
1796 states that Nichols has opened in the spring 
of 1796 a “Temple of Reason” in his sale room in 
Whitecross Street. Thomas Paine was a sup- 
porter and lectures were delivered. They called 
themselves “Friends of Morality.” It was in fact 
a branch off of Williams’s Deistic Society. Jus- 
tice Abraham reports that Constitutional Whigs 
met at 46, Compton Street every Tuesday evening 
at eight o’clock in the house of Fiche.** There 
were more than fifty members.** 


46 See my New Trends in Education in the 18th Cen- 
tury, 176-177, London, Routledge & Paul, 1951, where 
the extract from the declaration is given. 

4? Fiche is evidently professor of mathematics and 
French—Fisher, involved in state trials. His friend 
Frenchman Duxet was a member of Jacobins in Paris. 

48 Treasury Solicitors Papers 11/1959; dated 4 De- 
cember, 1792. 
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Another report of agent Murphy of 29 October, 
1792, states : 


The present chairman is Pulmer, leather seller in 
Long Acre. They meet at the house of Fiche at 
Compton Street. The “Argus” is the paper in their 
pay ... they have as many friends to the cause 
among the Military as in the other classes of society. 
After the meetings they go to King’s Arms in the 
same street. 


Another police report confirms this statement and 
adds: “In the same street is a club of foreigners 
who meet at the King’s Arms in a back appart- 
ment like a half sunk cellar fitted up for a Masonic 
meeting—they are all rank republicans.” They 
were connected with French societies. The 
Treasury Solicitors Papers have an original letter 
in French, October, 1792, from the “Société des 
Amis de la Constitution de Lille,” addressed to the 
“M.M. les President et membres de la société 
des Whigs d’Angleterre.” Also a letter from 
Cherbourg. 

From the minutes of the Society of Constitu- 
tional Information in the Tréasury Solicitors l’a- 
pers we have some additional details about the 
Constitutional Whigs. The minutes of 8 June, 
1792, report a letter from “Constitutional Whigs, 
independent and Friends of the People” signed by 
Thomas Lloyd, expressing the “Whigs’”’ deter- 
mination to cooperate with all the associated Sons 
of Freedom in promoting their common cause— 
the Rights of Man. The minutes of 16 Novem- 
ber, 1792, state that Mr. George Puller (Pulmer 
of the police report) and Mr. Lewis Legaux were 
deputed from the Constitutional Whigs to attend 
the Society of Constitutional Information and to 
read an essay on imprisonment for debt. I could 
not find any more references to the Constitutional 
Whigs in the minutes of the Society of Constitu- 
tional Information. 

Franklin in his correspondence with Richard 
Price alludes to the “honest Whigs” several times. 
In his letter of 6 February, 1780,*° he writes: 


Please to present my affectionate respects to that 
honest, sensible and intelligent society who did me 
so long the honour of admitting me to share in their 
instructive conversations ; I never think of the fours 
I so happily spent in that company without regret- 
ting that they are never to be repeated, for I see no 
prospect of an end to this unhappy war in my time! 


In a letter to Price of 9 October, 1780,°° Frank- 
lin writes: “a heartful wish to embrace you once 


49 Library of Congress, Franklin Papers. 
5° Library of Congress, Franklin Papers. 
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more and to enjoy your sweet society in Peace, 
among our honest worthy ingenious Friends at 
the London.” 

There is one letter of Jefferson to Benjamin 
Vaughan, which I believe is somehow connected 
with the Constitutional Whigs. Jefferson writes 
on 12 September, 1789,°' that he received the 
pamphlets sent by Vaughan, has stitched them to- 
gether, and arranged with the Duke of Rochefou- 
cauld to leave them at a certain place at Versailles, 
where the Duke will collect them and distribute 
among the people. From the letter it is clear that 
S. Romilly was also connected with this affair of 
“disseminating the liberal principles.” What it 
was about is difficult to guess. Secrecy was nec- 
essary not to involve the American Ambassador 
in illegal Anglo-French relations. Quite possibly 
it was connected with the Irish rebellion and the 
possibility of French aid. We know that both 
Jefferson and Vaughan were mixed up in these 
negotiations. We also have seen that A. O’Con- 
nor was a leading member both of the United 
Irishmen and Constitutional Whigs. But that is 
another story which is outside the limits of this 
article. 

APPENDIX 1 
London 20th Augt. 1781 
Sir 

The particular Civilities shewn me by you a little 
time since at Passey, when I did myself the Honor of 
paying you my respects, merits my warmest & sin- 
cerest acknowledgments, the acceptance of which, beg 
leave to offer; hoping some time hence to have the 
satisfaction of seeing you again. In consequence of 
your esteemed Commands, soon after my arrival here 
I waited upon the House of your Friend Mr. Almon 
in Piceadilly, in order to obtain from him what you 
requested for our mutual Friend Mrs. Barry of Leg- 
norn, but to my disappointment, was informed by 
Mr. Debrett his successor that he was retired some 
distance into the Country, & that he very seldom 
came to Town, however, having one of our particular 
Friends with me, say Dr. Williams, it was thought 
by us both not improper to communicate the business 
to Mr. Debrett, who, We understood Sells those 
Maps, which having done & shewed him your Signa- 
ture, He behaved in the politest manner, and prom- 
ised to write Mr. Almon upon the subject, the result 
of which (I being obliged to be out of Town) He 
has promised to send to Dr. Williams, who will 
have the pleasure of forwarding it to you if it whould 
arrive before my return. —. This Gentleman, altho’ 
not personally known to your Excellency begs his 
kindest respects. With any future Commands you 


51 Library of Congress, Jefferson Papers. 
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may be pleased to honor me may depend upon my 
utmost attention being most respectfully 


Yr. Excellency’s Obedt & very hble 
PS Servant 
Please to direct 
for me to the care Jn. McGill 
of Dr. Williams No. 315 Wapning. 


This letter (fig. 3) is certainly a camouflage. 
The reasons for my conclusion are the follow- 
ing :— 


(1) Jn McGill is unknown and is never men- 
tioned in all the papers and correspondence of 
Franklin and his associates of the Club 13. At 
the same time the author of the letter is a “particu- 
lar friend” of Williams, is “shown particular 
civilities at Passy” by Franklin, and is entrusted 
by him with dangerous commissions, 

(2) He alludes to a “particular friend’”—‘say 
Dr. Williams.” David Williams was not a Doc- 
tor, but often was called by that title and the word 
“say” is added intentionally. 

(3) In spite of being a friend of Franklin the 
author twice called him “Your Excellenc;”’ which 
title was never used by Franklin’s friends. 

(4) The address of Dr. Williams—No. 315 
Wapping—is a fictitious address as the street 1s 
not given and Williams, so far as it is known, 
never lived at Wapping. Then the question arises 
who was the real author of this letter. By com- 
paring the handwriting with David Williams’s I 
was struck by many similarities and especially by 
the close similarity of the name “Williams” with 
D. Williams’s own signature. However, there 
are other peculiarities resembling Franklin's hand- 
writing especially the embellishment of the sig- 
nature, which was Franklin’s but was not used by 
Williams. My suggestion is that the letter was 
written by D. Williams himself, but he tried to 
camouflage his hand by imitating Franklin's. The 
reasons for all these precautions are obvious, I 
mentioned the dangers of mere correspondence 
with Franklin; still more dangerous was the send- 
ing of maps (those maps) to the enemy who may 
use them against England’s interests. For in- 
stance they could be (and presumably were) used 
by John Paul Jones in his raids on the British 
coast. We know that Thomas Digges regularly 
supplied Franklin with “those maps” through 
the agents at Amsterdam and that Digges used at 
least a dozen fictitious names and addresses to 
evade the British detection. At that time Digges 
was in disgrace and Franklin interrupted his 
dealings with him. He found a ready substitute 





jo/ . 
Lat & G orcot. 
of SOR ams SP I/F 


Fic. 3. Letter of 20 August, 1781, from London, signed Jn. McGill. Bache Collection, Amer. Philos. Soc. 
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in D. Williams, who followed Digges’s practice. 
The confirmation of my hypothesis is found in a 
note to Franklin by Thomas Paine. The author 
of the letter spent some time in Passy previously, 
where Franklin entrusted him with the task. 
Thomas Paine was at the time in Holland and 
came to Paris for an intended secret passage to 
England. On May 28, 1781, Paine sent a note 
to Franklin: “Mr. Paine requests Mr. Franklin 
to send by the bearer M.P. French grammar and 
Dictionary which Mr. Williams left at Passy.” 
At first I was inclined to think that “Mr. Wil- 
liams” alluded to by Paine was Jonathan Wil- 
liams, Franklin’s nephew. Comparing the dates, 
however, convinced me that it was David Wil- 
liams. Jonathan Williams lived at that time at 
St. Germain, saw his uncle frequently, and would 
not have asked Paine, who was preparing for a 
secret journey to London to bring two books he 
left at Passy. In addition he knew French and 
would not carry French grammar and dictionary 
with him. David Williams, on the contrary, knew 
spoken French imperfectly. 
this note confirms my guess. Williams came to 
Paris secretly, stayed at Passy, and received all 
instructions from Franklin about the maps and 
camouflaged the letter from London. That Wil- 
liams was wholeheartedly pro-American and was 
ready to help Franklin we know from his other 
letters quoted above. John Almon mentioned in 
the letter was a well-known publisher, an old 
friend of Franklin twice convicted for pro-Ameri- 
can publications.** Another interesting detail of 
this letter is the paper on which it is written. 
The make of the paper is Dutch with a water 
mark “Pro patria” and the Dutch lion. We know 
that both Franklin and Williams used this make. 
It is probable that Franklin left at his lodgings 
the stock which he ordered from Amsterdam and 
the members of “13,” who often visited his lodg- 
ings after he left, used that paper for writing to 
Franklin. 

(5) In one of his letters to Franklin, W. Hodg- 
son writes, “Your grandson made a mistake by 
addressing the letter to Gill, Hodgson & Co. 
‘Gill’ is not my partner, but short for my Christian 
name, William.” Thus “MacGill” means son of 
William; “Williams” is shortened Williamson. 
Thus how a rationalist D. Williams would choose 


52 See the Treasury Solicitors Papers. 
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Sept 5 — - 75 
Dites moi des nouvelles du sage Franklin si vous en 
aves, Magnus Moderator Populorum. voici des Vers 
pour mettre au bas de son Portrait. 


2 


C’est Franklin, ce mortel dont I’heureuse industrie 
Sut enchainer la foudre et lui donner des Loix. 
C’est lui dont la raison affermissant la voix 

Du joug de I’Injustice affranchit sa Patrie; 

Il desarma les Dieux, Il reprime les Rois. 

Mr Williams herewith receives the verses sent by 
Mr Du Pont to a friend. The last Line is too strong, 
might have pass’d when Plurality of Gods were in 
fashion, and when Kings were Tyrants and were not 
pesterd with bad ministers, America professes all 
Loyalty to the King, openly & roundly, but renounces 
all Dependence on what appears to them to be the 
unconstitutional Claims of the Ministers and their 
Dependants, & in fact have only wish’d to be under 
their own assemblies, with the Confirmation of their 
Laws or rejecting them by the King in his Privy 
Council: and the Crown has lost by these Questions 
i’s Exclusive Supremacy over the Provinces dis- 
tinct formerly from the intervention of Parliaments, 
and has been robb’d of its mos: grand Prerogative, 
quasi aliud agendo, and a handle been given to Min- 
isters to strengthen themselves against the Crown by, 
whenever they please, in a dangerous Manner. 


Sept. 5. 1775 


This is a manuscript (fig. 4) in the Franklin 
Papers of the American Philosophical Society 
with no signature and no address, but dated Sept. 
5, 1775. On the reverse side is written in the 
same hand “Mr. Williams” and “Mr. Hutton.” 
My explanation is the following: James Hutton, 
the Moravian leader and intimate friend of Frank- 
lin and DuPont de Nemours, received a letter 
from DuPont with the verses and was asked for 
his opinion. Hutton sent them to Williams and 
received his remarks about the unsuitability of 
the verses for the portrait of Franklin. There 
were many variations of these verses based on the 
well-known Latin line: Eripuit coelo fulmen 
sceptrumque tyrannis! M,. Grimm in his Cor- 
respondance ** gives another variant with the re- 
mark that they were suppressed by censor as 
blasphemous. Written for the portrait of Frank- 
lin: 

C’est l’honneur et l’appui du nouvel hémisphére, 

Les flots de l’Ocean s’abaissent a sa voix; 

Il reprime ou dirige a son gré le tonnere 

Qui désarme les dieux peut-il craindre les rois? 


639: 432, 1777. 
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An example (fig. 5) of leaflets in the British 
Museum printed by R. Hawes and distributed 
among the people by members of the Society of 
Constitutional Whigs. 

Other examples follow : 

W. HE 
Aves! 
Off ! 
I. Ce, free Me! 
N.S. 
Rights’ — Wit, H.S.T. 
& 


NKN 


in! 


{When knaves in office Freemen’s rights withstand. } 


W. Henweal, 
The Normouss. et 
Sop Press, 
or 


Shi G. H. W.? 


{When wealth enormous Sets oppressors high.] 


Hen! Bribe she? 
R! Duc! 
Tiles e Nato R.S. 

——N D! 


{When bribes her ductile Senators command] 
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Let al bi ON, Fa! 
Stand, O Erlo! 
S.T.F. 

Re Edo. M, Si? 
G.H. 


{Let Albion fast And o'er lost freedom sigh.] 


APPENDIX 4 


THE TRIUMPH OF LIBERTY 


or 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN ™* 


The most gracious Proclamation 
Sung in the Grand Lodge of Constitutional 
Whigs, and Friends of the People, with universal 

applause 

Tune, “Hearts of Oak”. 

Come cheer up, my countrymen, ne’er be dismayed. 
For Freedom her Banners once more has displayed, 
Be staunch for your Rights; Hark to Liberty’s Call; 
For Freedom, dear Freedom, stand up one and all! 


Chorus 


With heart and with hand, 

Swear firmly to stand 
Till oppression is driven quite out of the Land. 

To redress all our wrongs let Man’s Rights be 

applied. 

Truth and Justice they show, and by these we'll abide, 
Luxurious Pomp, which brings Taxes and Woes, 
No more we'll maintain with the sweat of our brows. 


Chorus (repeat) 


The bold Rights of Man struck such terror and fear, 
That stern Proclamations in all parts appear ; 

But deter us they can’t — for as Friends we'll agree 
The State to reform, — and we'll die or be free 


Chorus (repeat) 


So much tribute we pay, that we scarcely can live; 
For the light of the Sun what a rent do we give? 
To be told “we are happy”! — ’Tis mere gasconade ; 
For we're burden’d like slaves, and like pack-horses 

made ? 


Chorus (repeat) 


Then to Freedom press forward like Men, who are 
wise 
And accompany France, out of bondage to rise 
And America’s World: let us with them agree, 
And join the Grand Concert -— to die or be free 
54In the British Museum (R. Hawes in the Cata 
logue). 
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Chorus (repeat) 

To conclude: here’s success to honest Tom Paine: 
May he live to enjoy what he well does explain. 
The just Rights of Man, may we never forget: 
For they'll save Britain from the bottomless PIT. 


Chorus 


Vivat Aequa Libertas! 
Sit semper triumphans ! 


Vivant Populorum Amici! 
Sint semper ubique felices ! 


Printed and sold, on the usual wholesale terms by 
R. Haws. Printed to the above Society, at the Con- 
stitutional Liberty Press. 


No. 107, White Chapel Road 


APPENDIX 5 
LUNAR SOCIETY *° 


The Lunar Society established in Birmingham 
in 1768 with a branch at Lichfield was recognised 
as a centre of scientific research, second only to 
the Royal Society. The regular members were: 
Dr. Erasmus Darwin, Capt. James Keir, Thomas 
Day, Richard Lovell Edgworth, Matthew Boul- 
ton, James Watt, Dr. Joseph Priestley, Dr. Wil- 
liam Small, Dr. William Withering, Samuel Gal- 
ton, Samuel Tertius Galton, John Baskerville, 


William Murdock, Rev. R. A. Johnson (of Kenil- 
worth), Dr. Stoke, a Birmingham physician, and 


William Seward. Also the following, who could 
not attend regularly: Joshua Wedgwood, Sir 
Joseph Banks, Sir William Herschell, John 


557 am indebted for this full list of members to Eric 
Robinson, Assistant Research Fellow, Bristol University. 
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Smeaton, Dr. Samuel Parr, Rev. Hugh Blair, Dr. 
Henry Moyes. 

Foreign members: Adam Afzelius, Dr. Daniel 
Solander, Jean Andre de Luc, Dr. Pieter Camper, 
J. C. De la Metherie, Mr. Collins, an American 
rebel, Faujas de Saint Fond, R. E. Raspe. 

Associated with the Lunar Society: “Athenian” 
Stuart, James Hutton, Joseph Black, Baron von 
Reden, Kirwan, Dr. Crawford. 

Franklin visited the Lichfield branch. There 
is no direct evidence of his attendance at Birming- 
ham, but the Lunar Society was an informal one 
and kept no records. The Society was strongly 
pro-American and many of its members publicly 
expressed their views. Most of them were friends 
of Franklin and corresponded with him. 

Two regular members of the Lunar Society 
were directly connected with America. Dr. Wil- 
liam Small was a Professor of Mathematics and 
Philosophy (Experimenta!) at William and Mary 
until 1764 when he returned to England. He was 
the tutor and intimate friend of Jefferson and 
George Wythe,” and friend of Erasmus Darwin 
and Franklin while in Birmingham. There are 
two letters in the Franklin Papers from W. Small 
to Franklin dated 11 June 1766 and 19 October 
1769. Another member was Collins—an Ameri- 
can rebel—evidently Thomas Collins who took an 
oath of allegiance to the United States at Passy 
in the presence of Franklin on 30 September 1780. 
Two of his letters are in the Franklin Papers. 


56 See letter from E. Darwin to B. Franklin 18/7/1772. 
57 See Jefferson’s Autobiography, Bergh, Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson 1: 3, Washington, 1907. 





“THE SALE OF THE HESSIANS.” 
WAS BENJAMIN FRANKLIN THE AUTHOR? 


DURAND ECHEVERRIA 


Division of Modern Languages, Brown University 


In 1874 John Bigelow first ascribed to Benja- 
min Franklin the famous satire and masterpiece 
of propaganda known as “The Sale of the Hes- 
sians,” ' which he had discovered in the Corres- 
pondance secréte inédite sur Louis XVI, Marie 
Antoinette, la cour et la ville de 1777 a 1792 
(Paris, 1866).* This correspondence, published 
by Lescure frcm a manuscript in the Imperial Li- 
brary at St. Petersburg, where it had been brought 
from a Warsaw library, was an anonymous news- 
letter comparable to the more famous Grimm- 
Diderot Correspondence. It was written for some 
important figure in Poland (perhaps the Chan- 
cellor Woronzof, or the king himself, Stanislas 
Poniatowski) who wished to be kept au courant 
of affairs in the French capital. According to M. 


de Lescure, the author or authors may have been 


Jean Louis Favier (1720?-1784), an adventurous 
protégé of Vergennes, or a M. du Bucq, premier 
commis of the Ministry of the Navy and friend of 
Choiseul and Mme du Deffand. In any case, the 
letters were written by a man or by met close to 
court, government, and financial circles. 

“The Sale of the Hessians’ (in French, of 
course) appears in this correspondence between 
the entries dated March 10 and March 13, 1777. 
Unfortunately it was inserted without comment 
or explanation other than the heading: “Copie 
d’une lettre du comte de Schaumberg, écrite de 
Rome le 18 février 1777 au baron d’Hohendorf, 
commandant les troupes hessoises en Amérique.” 
Bigelow’s argument for ascribing the letter: to 
Franklin was based wholly upon internal evidence. 
He wrote, “Nor do | think I am doing Doctor 
Franklin any injustice in suspecting him of being 
its author. Since the death of Swift, who, besides 
Franklin, was sufficiently a master of this kind of 
satire to have written it?” * 

Convinced of the soundness of his hypothesis, 
Bigelow translated the letter and included it in his 


1 Life of Benjamin Franklin 2: 395, Philadelphia, 1874. 
2 Pp. 31-33. 


8 Loc. cit. 


Complete Works of Benjamin Franklin (1888).* 
Later students of Franklin and of the literature 
of the American Revolution have accepted the at- 
tribution and Bigelow’s “Who else?” argument.® 
It has frequently been suggested that this might 
be the satire mentioned by Franklin in his letter 
to John Winthrop, May 1, 1777.° 

Lescure’s publication of the satire was not, 
however, the first, as has been sometimes as- 
sumed, The first, in all probability, was on 
March 10, 1777 in the Correspondance littéraire 
secréte, another confidential newsletter, published 
weekly in octavo at Neuwied, Germany, from 
1774 to 1793 by Louis Frangois Métra, Guillaume 
imbert, and others.’ Unfortunately no copy of 
the March 10 issue of this very rare periodical, of 
which no complete file is known, has been discov- 
ered in spite of a thorough search of the libraries 
of the United States, England, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy; but we can say with some 
certainty that it must have contained “The Sale 
of the Hessians,” for the item appears under that 
date in the reprint of the same correspondence 
published by John Adamson in London in eight- 
een volumes duodecimo, 1787-1790, under the 
new title Correspondance secréte, politique et lit- 
téraire, ou Mémoires pour servir a l'histoire des 
cours, des sociétés et de la littérature en France, 
depuis la mort de Louis XV .* Comparison of this 
reprint with surviving issues of the original Cor- 


46: 74-78. 

5 See Moses C. Tyler, The literary /#story of the 
American Revolution, 1763-1783 2: 377-378, 380, New 
York, 1897; Paul L. Ford, The many-sided branklin, 
244-247, New York, 1899; John G. Rosengarten, Ameri 
can history from German archives, Proc. Amer. Philos. 
Soc. 39: 129-154, 1900; The writings of Benjamin Frank- 
lia, ed. A. H. Smyth, 7: 27-29, New York, Macmillan, 
1906; Carl Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin, 574, New 
York, Viking, 1938. A noteworthy omission was in P. L. 
Ford’s Franklin Bibliography, Brooklyn, 1889. 

6 Smyth, 7: 57-58. 

7 See Eugéne Hatin, Bibliographie historique et critique 
de ia presse périodique frangaise, 68, Paris, 1866. 

84; 193-196. 
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respondance littéraire secréte for the year 1777 
shows that while the reprint sometimes omitted 
items from the original text there appear to have 
been no additions. There is, therefore, little doubt 
that it was in the Neuwied publication that “The 
Sale of the Hessians” first appeared in print. 
Louis Frangois Métra (or Mettra), the pub- 
lisher of this correspondence, has been frequently 
confused by Hatin and others with Francois 
Métra the nouvelliste, described by the Duke de 
Lévis in his Souvenirs et portraits,’ an eccentric 
character, appropriately distinguished by what 
was said to be the longest nose in France, who 
constituted himself as a sort of amateur news ana- 
lyst and purveyor of planted “news leaks,” and 
who used to hold forth on the Terrasse des Feuil- 
lants of the Tuilleries until his death in 1786. 
The Métra who published the Correspondance 
littévaire secrete was a more serious figure, a 
Parisian banker who acted for many years as 
financial agent and purchaser of paintings and 
sculpture for King Frederick of Prussia. In 1772 


or 1773 he became involved in some sort of seri- 
ous trouble and was forced to flee to Neuwied, a 
small German state on the Rhine, where from 
June 1774 to March 1793 (ur possibly later) he 
published his newspaper. 


He was joined there 
and assisted by Guillaume Imbert de Boudeaux 
(1744-1803), ex-Benedictine monk and literary 
hack, who also had been forced to take refuge in 
Neuwied after three imprisonments in the Bas- 
tille. There is, however, no indication of the 
name of the Paris correspondent who dispatched 
the news and gossip from Paris and who sent 
in March 1777 the text of “The Sale of the 
Hessians.” '” 

It is worth noting that “The Sale of the Hes- 
sians” appeared in the Correspondance littéraire 
secréte under the same date, March 10, 1777, as 
in the Lescure correspondence. This may have 
been something more than a coincidence, for there 
were many entries identical in the two works, a 
fact which suggests that one was derivative from 
the other, or that they had a common source, or 
that there was cooperative trading of copy be- 
tween the two correspondents. The texts of the 
“The Sale of the Hessians” in the two publica- 
tions are identical except for variations in punc- 


® Gaston Pierre Marc, Duc de Lévis, Souvenirs et por- 
traits, 183-184, Paris, 1815. 

10 See Edmond Scherer, Melchior Grimm, avec un ap- 
pendice sur la correspondance de Métra, 459-477, Paris, 
1887. 
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tuation, capitalization, and spelling, some of which 
may be the result of M. de Lescure’s editing. 

The next appearance of “The Sale of the Hes- 
sians” was in Baudouin de Guémadeuc’s L’Espion 
dévalisé.* This work appeared in French edi- 
tions in 1782, 1783, and 1784, and in one German 
translation, Der Gepliinderte Spion, in 1783, all 
bearing a London imprint, though the French 
versions were published in Neuchatel and the 
German was published in Leipzig."* Baudouin 
de Guémadeuc was a Breton who had a varied 
career in the magistracy, in literature, and in as- 
tronomy. At one time he was imprisoned for 
fifteen months on the charge of having stolen sil- 
verware from the table of M. de Miromesnil, 
Garde des Sceaux. His Espion dévalisé was a 
collection of scandalous anecdotes of doubtful au- 
thenticity which involved his Neuchatel publisher 
in trouble with both the French and 
govertments. 

This third text contains a number of variations 
from the Lescure and Métra versions, not only in 
punctuation and spelling but also in the text it- 
self. Frequently isolated words vary, one line 
occurs which is not found in the earlier texts, and 
two other passages, one of several lines and one 
of a single line, found in both Métra and Lescure, 
are omitted. Yet so much of the three texts is 
identical that there is no question that they all 
came from a common source. The variations in 
the Guémadeuc version are of such a nature as 
to indicate that they were probably errors in 
transcription from a manuscript copy (mutilés 
for inutile; Aumérese for Crumerus, etc.). It 
appears that the three versions are not derivative 
from one another, but that they were all made 
from more or less inaccurate manuscript copies of 
the original. Guémadeuc said in a footnote, 
“Cette plaisanterie fut distribuée en meme temps 
que le pamphlet précédent” (Mirabeau’s ‘Avis 
aux Hessois,” printed on the preceding pages), 
the word distribuée being significant. All this 
seems to indicate that “The Sale of the Hessians” 
was part of the abundant clandestine literature of 
the period and that it circulated about Paris in 
multiple manuscript form. Its appearance can 


Prussian 


11 L’Espion dévalisé, 205-209, Londres, 1782. 

12 Philipp Losch, Der Uriasbrief des Grafen von 
Schaumburg. Zur Geschichte der Offentlichern Meinung 
liber den sogenannten Soldatenhandeln, Hessische Chro- 
nik, Zweiter Jahrgang, 85, 1913; and Correspondance 
littéraire, philosophique et critique par Grimm, Diderot, 
Raynal, Meister, etc., ed. M. Tourneaux, 13: 236, Paris, 


1877. 
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be fairly certainly dated the first weeks of March 
1777. Lescure and Métra provide a terminus ad 
quem of March 10 and the terminus a quo was 
about the middle of February, when the news of 
the Battle of Trenton (December 26, 1776) first 
reached Paris. 

A fourth publication appeared many years later 
in Anecdotes anglaises et américaines (Paris, 
1813), attributed to the Chevalier de 1!’Espinasse 
de Langéac,** a curious piece of war propaganda 
designed to paint the British in the worst possible 
colors. This drew its material from publications 
of the final years of the Ancien Régime, particu- 
larly from Le Courrier de Europe, Crévecceur, 
Ramsay, and Franklin. This fourth text, while 
undoubtedly derived from the same original, con- 
tains a new set of variations and appears to have 
come, directly or indirectly, from a different 
manuscript copy. Here the letter was offered not 
as a plaisanterie but in all seriousness as an ex- 
ample of British barbarism. 

In addition to these four variations of what 
may be called Text A, there also was a quite dif- 
ferent Text B, which was published in pamphlet 
form in 1777 with the following imprint : 


Lettre / du / Landgrave de Hesse,/ au / command- 
ant / de ses / troupes en Amérique. 4to (21.5x 12.5 
cm.) A*; pages 1-8. John Carter Brown Library, 
Providence; New York Historical Society. 


This version is not, as has been supposed by 


several authorities, the same as Text A. It is 
much shorter and there is not even a single sen- 
tence or phrase identical. Moreover it is full of 
absurd misspellings, apparently intended to ridi- 
cule the French style of German Francophile 
monarchs and nobles. Frederick II, Landgrave 
of Hesse-Cassel, object of the satire, was notori- 
ous for his French ballet dancers, French theater, 
French librarian, and French mistress. In addi- 
tion, a number of new elements, particularly of an 
anti-Jesuit character, are introduced. Yet it is 
essentially the same in form, in purpose, in satiri- 
cal technique and, to a large extent, in content. 
Many sentences are merely rephrasings from Text 
A.* Unquestionably this is a rewriting of Text 
A, or—which seems less likely—Text A is a re- 
writing of this. 

182: 148-152. 

14 This version has been reprinted, somewhat inaccu- 
rately, by Joseph G. Rosengarten, op. cit., 149-150. A 
typographical examination of this item seems to indicate 


that it was printed in the Netherlands, probably in 
Amsterdam. 
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The subsequent history of the letter throws no 
additional light on its origin, but it does serve as 
a curious commentary on the influence of chau- 
vinism on scholarship. 

In 1847 a German-American historian Franz 
von Loher, in a work entitled Geschichte und 
Zustinde der Deutschen in Amerika (Cincinnati, 
1847, and Gottingen, 1855), printed a version of 
“The Sale of the Hessians” which appears, despite 
certain discrepancies, to be a much abridged trans- 
lation derived from L’Espinasse’s Anecdotes an- 
glaises et américaines.’ Léher, who voiced the 
hope that, for the honor of mankind, this was a 
fabrication, said his text had been printed in the 
Reveille of St. Louis, October 31, 1845, and that 
it was “said to be” (soll stehen) in Eugene Reg- 
nault’s “Denkwiirdigkeiten.” 

‘he first reference, which Loher claimed as his 
source and which was presumably either the St. 
Louis Reveille, a daily published 1844-1850, or 
the Weekly Reveille, also of St. Louis and pub- 
lished concurrently, is faulty. Neither periodical 
for that date contains the letter, and an extensive 
search has failed to discover it in any other issue. 
Indeed the character of the two papers is such that 
it seems unlikely that either would have published 
the item.’*® The second reference is also some- 
thing of a mystery. It is probably the History of 
Germans in America (Leipzig and Cincinnati, 
1847) referred to by Rosengarten," but I have 
been unable to locate any copy of the work in any 
American library. 

In any case, it seems to have been Loéher who 
brought the letter to the attention of the German 
public, although Ernst Heusinger’s Achtundvier- 
sig Jahre, published in 1841, had already contained 
a reference to it, apparently based on Der Gepliin- 
derte Spion or one of the earlier French publica- 
tions. After 1847 the letter was joyfully taken 
up by German democrats as ammunition for their 
attacks upon the House of Hesse-Cassel. Kno- 
bel, a Democratic deputy, is reported to have read 


15 Franz Loher, Geschichte und Zustinde der Deutschen 
in Amerika, 182, Géttingen, 1855. 

167 am indebted to Mrs. Gertrude L. Woodward of 
the Newberry Library in Chicago and to Professor Wil- 
liam Holbrook of Northwestern University for their 
kindness in making extensive searches in the files of both 
periodicals. 

17 Rosengarten, op. cit., 136. Rosengarten’s statement 
that it was Regnault who first called attention to the 
letter in Germany seems doubtful, for the author of the 
Grensboten article confessed a complete ignorance of 
both Regnault and his book. 
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it in the Hessian Standeversammlung September 
1, 1848, and the National Liberal deputy Ham- 
macher read it in the Prussian Diet on March 13, 
1875,"* 

Undoubtedly, it was frequently reprinted, but 
the satire was completely missed by the Germans, 
who either accepted the letter as a dreadful ex- 
ample of the inhuman tyranny of petty German 
monarchs or was indignantly denounced as a 
libelous forgery. 

In 1858 the periodical Die Grenzboten con- 
tained an article entitled “Landgraf Friedrich II. 
und die todten Hessen von Trenton,” which re- 
printed Loher’s version and offered evidence that 
the letter was a fabrication."* Further attempts 
to prove the falsity of the letter were made by 
Maximilian Joseph Carl von Ditfiirth in his 
Beitrag sur Geschichte der Kriege von 1792 bis 
1809 (Cassel, 1864),”° and again by the anony- 
mous author of Friedrich II und die neure 
Geschichtsschreibung (Melsungen and Cassel, 
1879) .** The German-American historian Fried- 
rich Kapp in his Der Soldatenhandel Deutscher 
Fiirsten nach Amerika (Berlin, 1874) reprinted 
both Loéher's text and also that of the Lettre du 
Landgrave de Hesse,** which he had discovered 
in the library of the New-York Historical Society. 
He recognized the letter as satirical propaganda, 
but of course was unaware of the attribution to 
Franklin, made that same year by Bigelow. That 
the letter was widely printed and well known in 
Germany is indicated by the fact that the sixth 
edition of Hermann Schrader’s Der Bilder- 
schmuck der Deutschen Sprache (Berlin, 1901) 
reprinted Loéher’s version, taking it as genuine, 
to explain the German expression Ab nach Kassel 
(off to Cassel, i.e., off to the slaughterhouse ).** 
The latest German treatment of the letter seems 
to be Philipp Losch’s article in the Hessische 
Chronik in 1913, “Der Uriasbrief des Grafen von 
Schaumburg,” which gave valuable information 
on the history of the letter in nineteenth-century 
Germany but omitted any mention of the Métra, 


18 See Philipp Losch, op. cit., 37-38; 39. 

1° Vol. 17, IT Semester, III Band, pp. 92-101, 1858. 
The article was signed “D.L.,” who, according to Rosen- 
garten, op. cit., 136, was “Keeper of the Archives at 
Cassel.” 

20 Rosengarten, op. cit., 136. 

21 Translated in abridged form and published by Jo- 
seph G. Rosengarten in Penna. Mag. Hist. and Biog. 23: 
157-183 (1899). 

22 Pp. 199-200; 255. 

28 Pp. 357-358. 
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Lescure, and L’Espinasse versions or of the mod- 
ern attribution to Franklin.”* 

Meanwhile the letter appeared frequently in the 
United States in an Engiish version of the 
abridged text published by Loéher. Kapp in 1874 
wrote, “In Amerika glaubt man noch heute an 
seine Echtheit.”*” This was confirmed by the 
publication that same year of the Loéher version, 
without question of its authenticity, in the Boston 
Evening Transcript®* and in Littell’s Living 
Age." In 1902 the same text appeared in the 
Papers and Addresses of the Lancaster County 
Historicai Society.* The historian Edward 
Jackson Lowell, who called it “a clumsy forgery,” 
reported in 1884 that it had “been frequently 
published.” ** 

Thus the letter has had a curious bifurcated 
later history : first revived by Germans and Ameri- 
cans who mistook its intention and heatedly de- 
bated its authenticity, and then a second time 
resurrected by Bigelow to be enshrined among the 
works of Franklin. 

There seems to be little chance of finding con- 
clusive evidence of its authorship. It may be said, 
however, with some assurance that Text B (Let- 
tre du Landgrave de Hesse) is not from the same 
pen as Text A. Despite the similarities, there are 
obvious differences in style. B, heavyhanded and 
even vulgar in its satire, bears scant kinship to the 
deft irony of A and is almost certainly an inept 
imitation. In any case there seems little reason, 
if we must judge stylistically only, to ascribe it 
to Franklin. 

As for Text A, there is to be considered the 
possibility that it originated in the Netherlands, 
where Etienne Luzac, the publisher of the Ga- 
sette de Leyde, was actively supporting the 
American cause with news and documents trans- 
mitted to him by C. G. F. Dumas, Franklin’s 
secret agent; where the Courrier du Bas Rhin 
was likewise a supporter of American independ- 
ence; and where the publisher Michel Rey, who 
was introduced to Franklin by Dumas, at this 


24Op,. cit. A valuable preliminary bibliography also 
appeared in Emil Meynen, Bibliographie des Deutschtums 
der kolonialzeitlichen Einwanderung in Nordamerika, 
Leipzig, Harrassowitz, 1937. 

£5 Op. cit., 201. 

26 Sept. 18, 1874. 

27 Fifth series, 8: 64, 1874. 

28 Frank R. Diffenderffer, A Remarkable Letter, Pa- 
pers and Addresses Lancaster County Hist. Soc. 6: 85-89, 
1902. 

29 The Hessians and other German auxiliaries of Great 
Britain in the Revolutionary War, 97, New York, 1884. 
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same time engaged Mirabeau to write his Avis 
aux Hessois. No positive evidence, however, 
supports this hypothesis, for neither the Gazette 
de Leyde nor the Courrier du Bas Rhin published 
the satire. 

Mirabeau has also been suggested as the author, 


but nothing in his writings or in the many studies, 


of his life and works gives any clue to support 
such a supposition. Indeed it seems unlikely that 
in the same months that he composed the Avis 
aux Hessois he would have produced another 
propaganda piece identical in purpose but so very 
different from his usual style. He had sought 
refuge in Amsterdam, where he remained from 
October 1776 to May 1777 with his Sophie (Mme 
Mounier), with whom he had just eloped, sup- 
porting himself and his mistress by hack work, 
and he was probably not interested in unremunera- 
tive writing. In any case he would not have been 


one to conceal the authorship of such a piece. All 
available evidence, therefore, indicates that the 
squib, whatever its origin, made its first appear- 
ance in Paris. 

In the problem of the authorship of this letter, 
the most significant fact is that there is absolutely 
no evidence that anyone before Bigelow attributed 


it to Franklin. It was the prime purpose of such 
confidential reporters and scandalmongers as 
Métra, Guémadeuc, and the author of the Lescure 
Correspondance to ferret out secrets, and we may 
be sure that had they come upon any hint that so 
prominent and popular a figure as Franklin had 
written this piece they would have reported it. 
Yet neither they nor any later publisher of the 
letter gave the slightest suggestion that Franklin 
could have been the author. In Franklin’s own 
writings the only possible reference is the letter 
to John Winthrop, in which he said, “The Con- 
duct of those Princes of Germany, who have sold 
the Blood of their people, has subjected them to 
the Contempt and Odium of all Europe... . I 
send you enclos’d one of the many Satires that 
have appeared on this occasion.” This might 
refer to “The Sale of the Hessians,” the Lettre 
du Landgrave de Hesse, Mirabeau’s Avis aux 
Hessois, or some other satire now lost, but it cer- 
tainly cannot be taken as an admission of author- 
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ship. If Franklin was indeed the author he kept 
the secret well. 

Why did he do so? In March, 1777, he was 
still anxious to conceal his political purposes and 
it is likely that he would not have thought it wise 
to do more than to allow a manuscript translation 
to be circulated clandestinely among his frien4s. 
After the French entry into the war in 1778, 
however, such political caution would have no 
longer been necessary, yet the secret was still kept. 
There was of course no question of preserving 
the fiction that the letter was genuine, for prob- 
ably few eighteenth-century readers were deceived 
by the hoax. Both Métra and Guémadeuc re- 
ferred to it as a plaisanterie. 

This perfectly preserved anonymity does not, of 
course, mean that Franklin could not have been 
the author, but it does seem to reduce in some 
measure the probability of the hypothesis. 

In any case, we are reduced to the original sty- 
listic argument, which would be stronger if we 
had an original English version and if we could 
accept Bigelow’s assumption that no one in Eu- 
rope in 1777 possessed the gift for satire here 
displayed. Are we to say (merely as examples) 
that this was beyond the talents of Voltaire or 
Beaumarchais ? 

On the other hand, three positive arguments 
remain: (1) Franklin was in Paris when the letter 
first appeared there; (2) both the hoax and the 
circulation of a clandestine manuscript were typi- 
cal of his methods; and (3) the style, even in 
translation, does have the authentic Franklin 
flavor. His efforts to encourage Hessian deser- 
tions in America are well known,"*® and there is no 
doubt that after his arrival in France he was active 
in encouraging European indignation against the 
British use of German mercenaries,” 

In the light of these facts it seems that while 
we may continue to attribute “The Sale of the 
Hessians” to Franklin, the attribution might be 
made somewhat more tentatively than has hitherto 
been the rule. 


80 See Lyman H. Butterfield, Psychological warfare in 
1776: the Jefferson-Franklin plan to cause Hessian deser- 
tions, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 94: 233-241, 1950. 

81 Calendar of the Papers of Benjamin Franklin, Amer. 
Philos. Soc. 1: 246; 4: 224, Philadelphia, 1908. 





WHEN THE MARYLAND-PENNSYLVANIA BOUNDARY SURVEY CHANGED FROM 
A POLITICAL AND LEGAL STRUGGLE INTO A SCIENTIFIC 
AND TECHNOLOGICAL PF.OJECT ' 
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Professor Emeritus of Physics, 
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Tue quarrel over boundaries between the Balti- 
mores and the Penns began in 1680 when William 
Penn petitioned King Charles II for a grant of 
land lying north of Maryland. Fifty-two years 
later the contending parties had agreed upon com- 
mon boundaries substantially as they lie today, 
and on May 10, 1732, Charles Lord Baltimore 
and John, Thomas, and Richard Penn, sons and 
heirs of William Penn, signed articles of agree- 
ment to lay out and mark the boundaries as agreed 
upon, Benjamin Franklin, an alert young printer 
of Philadelphia, printed the Articles of Agreement 
in 1733 at the New Printing Office near Market. 
The American Philosophical Society and the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania own two of the 
surviving copies. 


A map was attached to the agreement of May, 
1732, and it was held in such esteem by the Balti- 
mores and the Penns that the same map was at- 
tached again to the final agreement over bound- 
aries which a later Baltimore and Thomas and 


1 Prepared with the aid of grants from the Penrose 
Fund of the American Philosophical Society. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge courtesies that have 
been extended through the years by members of the staffs 
of the libraries of the American Philosophical Society, 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Correspondence of Thomas Penn is quoted freely. It 
is filed in chronological order in the Penn Letter Books, 
Official Correspondence, at the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. 

Correspondence of Governor Horatio Sharpe is pub- 
lished in chronological order in Archives of Maryland. 
Volumes 6, 9, 14, and 21, part Ii, are devoted to this 
correspondence. 

Great assistance has been received from the bibli- 
ography entitled “Manuscripts and Publications Relating 
to the Mason and Dixon Line and Other Lines in Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and the Virginias” by Edward L. 
Burchard and Edward B. Mathews, published in the 
“Report on the Resurvey of the Maryland—Pennsylvania 
Boundary,” Secretary of Internal Affairs, Harrisburg, 
1909, and in Maryland Geological Survey 7, Baltimore, 
1908. 
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Richard Penn signed before Chancery on July 4, 
1760. Numerous copies of this map are owned 
by the Maryland Historical Society. It is repro- 
duced in Pennsylvania Archives.2, The map shows 
Delaware and Chesapeake Bays, the peninsula 
that lies between them, and all boundary lines on 
the peninsula. It shows also the lands to the 
north of the bays and a considerable extent of the 
Maryland-Pennsylvania boundary to the west- 
ward. It is described in the agreement as “. . . a 
true copy of those which have been sent over from 
America to the present partys hereto by their re- 
spective agents in those parts... .” 

The map was the work of John Senex, book- 
seller, cartographer, and globe-maker at the Globe 
in Salisbury Ccurt, Fleet Street, London. Before 


‘Chancery, Ferdinando John Paris, a counsellor 


of the Penns, testified that in his presence and 
hearing during the preparation of the Agreement 
of May 10, 1732 it was agreed between Lord Bal- 
timore and the Penns that “the Lord Baltimore’s 
Map or Plan should be the Map or Plan that 
should be engraved, and that the said Mr. Senex 
(who had been named by the said Lord Balti- 
more) should engrave the same; .. .” Mr. Paris 
testified further that these agreements were car- 
ried into execution.® 

John Senex lived until December 30, 1740; * 
twenty years later, on December 20, 1760, Gov- 
ernor Horatio Sharpe of Maryland wrote to 
Frederick Lord Baltimore suggesting that Senex’s 
advice be sought. From 1710 until his death 
Senex published a series of famous maps and 
geographies. He was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society on July 4, 1728. Ten years later 
he read before the Society a paper on “a Con- 
trivance to make the Poles of the Diurnal Motion 


2 Penna. Archives, ser. 1, 4: frontispiece; Penna. Ar- 
chives, ser. 2, 16: facing page 1. 

8 Penna. Archives, ser. 2, 16: 567. 

4 Dictionary of National Biography. 
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in a Celestial Globe pass round the Poles of the 
Ecliptic.” * 

The boundaries described in the agreement of 
May 10, 1732, were: (a) a Circle (mentivned in 
the Charter of Pennsylvania) to be marked out 
at twelve English statute miles from the town of 
New Castle; (b) a due east and west line to be 
run from the tip of Cape Henlopen, which lies 
south of Cape Cornelius, on the Main Ocean, to- 
wards the western side of the Peninsula, which 
lies upon Chesapeake Bay, but to end in the exact 
Middle of the Peninsula; (c) a straight line run 
northward up the Peninsula from the Middle of 
the Peninsula, as shown by the western end of the 
transpeninsular line just described, until it became 
tangent to the Circle on its western side; (d) a 
straight line run due northward from the Point 
of Tangency until it attained a latitude fifteen 
English statute miles south of the most southern 
part of the City of Philadelphia; (¢) a due east- 
west line run from the northern end of the line 
last described, due westward across the Susque- 
hanna River and at least twenty-five English 
statute miles beyond; ultimately it should reach 
the westernmost limits of Pennsylvania; (f) the 
boundaries between Maryland and the three 
Lower Counties of Sussex, Kent, and New Castle 
and between Maryland and Pennsylvania should 
be (1) the east-west line from the tip of Cape 
Henlopen to the Middle of the Peninsula, (2) the 
tangent line from the Middle Point to the Point 
of Tangency, (3) the south-north line from the 
Point of Tangency to the latitude fifteen English 
statute miles south of the South Point of Phila- 
delphia ; if this line should intersect the Circle (as 
it did) then from the tangent point to the point 
where the line leaves the Circle the arc of the 
circumference lying west of the line should be the 
boundary, thus placing all of the Circle in New 
Castle County; (4) finally the east-west line run 
westward from the point due north of the Tangent 
Point and fifteen English statute miles south of 
the South Point of Philadelphia.° 


5 Phil. Trans. 40: 203, 1741. 

®Maps of former years showed a little wedge of 
“Pennsylvania soil” at the northeast corner of Maryland 
extending southwards for three and a fraction miles be- 
tween the circumference of the twelve mile circle and the 
eastern boundary of northeasternmost Maryland. This 
“wedge” was ceded to Delaware by Pennsylvania in 1921. 
The residents of the “wedge” had ignored the sovereignty 
of Pennsylvania for years and had conducted themselves 
as citizens of Delaware. 

The Parallel now extends eastward to the circumfer- 
ence of the Circle. The Meridian of the Tangent Point 
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The agreement of May 10, 1732, left many 
questions unanswered. Many of them were about 
real obscurities. Contentious partisans soon found 
other chances for argument. As instances— 

Around what center should the Circle at New 
Castle be drawn? Was the twelve miles its ra- 
dius? diameter? circumference? or what? 

Should distances over ground be measured 
superficially, that is np hill and down dale, or 
horizontally ? 

Just where was Cape Henlopen? and where its 
tip? 

What is an east-west line? Is it a parallel of 
latitude? or an arc of a’great circle run perpen- 
dicular to the meridian through its point of origin? 

And just where was the eastern shore of Chesa- 
peake Bay? Was the eastern shore of a tide- 
water creek that entered the Bay also the shore 
of the Bay? 

Although an agreement had been signed in good 
faith, work of surveying and marking the bound- 
aries made no progress because of these conten- 
tions. Both parties appealed to the King in Coun- 
cil and the Penns seized upon a suggestion heard 
in Council that a suit in equity be filed. On June 
21, 1735, they entered suit in Chancery against 
Charles Lord Baltimore praying that the agree- 
ment of May 10, 1732 might be decreed “‘to be in 
full force and virtue . . . and to be forthwith spe- 
cifically performed, and to be carried into full 
force and execution... .” Through the 1730's, 
the 1740's, and into the 1750's ‘the said cause was 
carried on in an adversary mianner and at great 
expence, and being regularly at issue, great num- 
bers of witnesses were duly examined therein on 
each side, both in America and in Great Britain.” ’ 

Surveying and marking of the boundaries was 
not entirely at a standstill during the years of liti- 
gation. For in response to repeated complaints 


‘from both provinces about riots and disorders on 


the borders the King in Council ordered the gov- 
ernors of Maryland and Pennsylvania to suppress 
lawlessness along the boundaries and to make no 
grants of land in disputed territory. This order 
brought Baltimore and the Penns into agreement 
to propose a temporary boundary between the 
provinces, to lie south of the most southern part 
of Philadelphia fifteen and one quarter miles on 
the eastern side of the Susquehanna, fourteen and 
three quarter miles on the western side. This 


lies within the Circle as a chord. North of the Circle 
it is now a boundary between Maryland and Delaware. 

7 Quoted from the Final Agreement which was signed 
on July 4, 1760. 
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agreement was confirmed by an order of Council 
on May 25, 1738. The temporary boundary was 
surveyed and marked in a temporary way during 
1739 from its eastern extremity to the mountains 
just west of the Cumberland Valley. It remained 
the accepted boundary until the final survey was 
completed during the 1760's. 

The 1730's had been a lively decade in the his- 
tory of the boundary disputes. In contrast the 
1740's proved to be rather humdrum. Evidence, 
arguments, and petitions continued to be sub- 
mitted to the High Court of Chancery but nothing 
decisive happened. Thomas Penn in 1749 sug- 
gested to his governor that Lewis Evans, map- 
maker, and John Bartram, botanist, be employed 
to reconnoitre the boundaries of Pennsylvania se- 
cretly while apparently going about their usual 
pursuits. No surveyors were to accompany them. 
Nothing positive came from this suggestion.* 

The 1750's began auspiciously. On March 16, 
1750 the Penns petitioned the High Court of 
Chancery that the Circle around New Castle 
should be run twelve miles from center by hori- 
zontal measure and that the fifteen miles south 
from Philadelphia should be measured in the same 
way. Only a short time before Robert Henly, a 


distinguished jurist, had given opinions that super- 


ficial measures should be used. He held that the 
tip of Cape Henlopen should not be taken from 
maps but should be determined by the best evi- 
dence to be secured. 

And on May 15, 1750 Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke issued his first decree on the Articles of 
Agreement of 1732. He found them to be “valid 
and obligatory” and ordered them “to be specifi- 
cally executed and performed.” He ruled that 
the Circle was of twelve miles radius about the 
middle of the town of New Castle, and that Cape 
Henlopen should be located from the map at- 
tached to the Articles. 

On March 1, 1751, Martin Folkes, Peter Daval, 
and John Robertson, all distinguished Fellows of 
the Royal Society, made depositions before the 
High Court to the effect that the Circle should be 
marked at twelve miles from New Castle accord- 
ing to horizontal lines. And four weeks later the 
Lord Chancellor ordered that measurements be 
made herizontally and not superficially. From 
1751 onward John Robertson was principal scien- 
tific advisor to the Penns, and questions were later 


8 The story is an entertaining one and is well told in 
L. H. Gipson’s Lewis Evans, chap. III, Philadelphia, 
Hist. Soc. Penna., 1939. 
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referred by them to Peter Daval. Due process of 
law patiently adhered to through long years, and 
the advice of the best scientific talent in the realm, 
had decided issues that had kept two neighboring 
provinces in unrest for decades. From the early 
1750’s scientists and technologists gradually re- 
placed political and legal advisors in the issues of 
the boundary surveys. 

Immediately following the decision of the Lord 
Chancellor, announced on May 15, 1750, commis- 
sioners to survey and mark the boundaries were 
named, as agreed, by both proprietors. They 
made no progress in running the Circle around 
New Castle because of disagreements but they did 
agree upon a point on the shore of Fenwick Island 
as the tip of Cape Henlopen. From this point 
their surveyors during 1751 ran a line westward 
across the Peninsula until it reached the shore of 
the Chesapeake. But the commissioners of Mary- 
land and those of Pennsylvania failed to agree, by 
a matter of 3 miles and 50 perches, as to just 
where that shore lay. But by July 4, .760, 
Thomas and Richard Penn and Frederick Lord 
Baltimore, son and heir of his late father Lord 
Charles, had agreed amicably that their surveyors 
had selected the right point as the tip of Cape 
Henlopen and that the greater length of the trans- 
peninsular line was the correct one. And they 
had agreed too that the court house in New Castle 
was at the center of the town and therefore at 
the center of the Circle of radius twelve miles. 
This unanimity had flowered in the climate of the 
High Court of Chancery. 

The transpeninsular line as surveyed in 1751 
was accepted by both Baltimore and the Penns as 
a “true east-west line.”” An inspection of the ap- 
propriate maps issued by the U. S. Geological 
Survey will show even a casual inquirer that the 
southwest corner of Delaware, “the Middle Point,” 
lies almost three-quarters of a mile north of the 
stone set up by the surveyors on Fenwick Island. 
The provincial surveyors who ran the line in 1751 
were responsible and honest, but they could not 
run an east-west line with such precision as 
Mason and Dixon attained fifteen years later. 

While the survey of the transpeninsular line 
was in progress during April, 1751, Charles Lord 
Baltimore, one party to the Agreement of May 
10, 1732, passed away. He was succeeded by his 
minor son, Lord Frederick, last Baron of Balti- 
more. No further progress in the surveying and 
marking of the boundaries was made until the late 
autumn of 1760. But the High Court of Chan- 
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cery was still accessible to both parties and their 
legal advisors were not idle. On April 7, 1757, 
Cecilius Calvert, uncle and secretary to Frederick 
Lord Baltimore, wrote to Governor Horatio 
Sharpe of Maryland that “Not anything as yet has 
been carried into execution between Lord Balti- 
more and Messrs. Penns with respect to Bound- 
aries, the matter is under reference with Lawyers 
on both sides.” * 

Counsel for Frederick, sixth and last Lord Balti- 
more, and for Thomas and Richard Penn produced 
the Final Agreement between the two parties. It 
recited and reaffirmed the Articles of Agreement 
of May 10, 1732, repeated and accepted all rulings 
of Chancery in the case of Penis vs. Baltimore, 
accepted the work of the commissioners and their 
surveyors who ran the transpeninsular line in 
1751, accepted horizontal instead of superficial 
measurement, agreed that the Circle about New 
Castle centered in the court house in that town 
and was to be of radius 12 English statute miles 
measured horizontally. 

The Indenture of Agreement was signed by 
Baltimore and the Penns, on July 4, 1760. It was 
enrolled in the High Court of Chancery on the 
same day. On the following day Baltimore named 
seven commissioners from Maryland and the 
Penns seven from Pennsylvania and the Lower 
Counties to work together in surveying and mark- 
ing the boundaries. During the next eight years 
the work was carried to completion. 

The months from July, 1760, until the late au- 
tumn of 1763, when Mason and Dixon took over 
the survey, were busy, strenuous ones for the 
proprietors, their governors, Sharpe of Maryland 
and Hamilton of Pennsylvania, and for their com- 
missioners. Scientific and technologicai advice 
was now needed on how to lay out the Circle, how 
to run the Tangent Line, how to run the south- 
north line northwards from the Tangent Point, 
how best to lay off a latitude of fifteen English 
statute miles south from the South Point of 
Philadelphia, and how to run an east-west line in 
that latitude westward for over two hundred miles. 
What principles to observe? What methods to 
employ? What instruments to use? Where to 
get them? What personnel to engage? 

Scholars from the Middle Colonies were brought 
into the survey as advisors. Their names ard 
contributions will be treated in a later paper. For 
the present attention will be focussed upon an ar- 


® Archives of Maryland, Correspondence of Governor 
Horatio Sharpe. 
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ray of British scholars whe were engaged to ad- 
vise the proprietors and their commissioners. 
John Senex, the map-maker, had prepared the 
original map of the boundaries. He had died in 
1740, but his map was still a part of the Final 
Agreement of 1760. Martin Folkes, Peter Daval, 
and John Robertson were mentioned as witnesses 
before Chancery in March, 1751. And Robertson 
has been spoken of as the principal scientific ad- 
viser of the Penns. He played a leading role 
during the early 1760’s while the survey was being 
organized. 

John Robertson, mathematician, was born in 
1712. From 1748 to 1755 he was master of the 
Royal Mathematical School in Christ’s Hospital. 
It was during this period that he first advised the 
Penns. In 1755 he became first master of the 
Royal Naval Academy at Portsmouth and he held 
this post until 1766. During this period Thomas 
Penn sought his advice repeatedly. Penn laments 
now and then in a letter that “Mr. Robertson is 
now in Portsmouth.” He returned to London 
after 1766 and served the Royal Society in various 
capacities until his death in 1776. He was a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society, and author of famous 
treatises that are still consulted, on navigation, on 
mensuration, and on mathematical instruments. 
He contributed nine papers on mathematical and 
physical subjects to Philosophical Transactions 
between 1750 and 1772.” 

John Robertson contributed in a major way to 
the organization of the survey in America by sug- 
gestions that he originated and by his criticisms 
and evaiuations of the suggestions of other men. 
These will be treated in a later paper. Robertson 
contributed also his share of ideas that proved to 
be of no service. The incident now to be related 
may serve as an illustration. 

In a letter written on January 9, 1761, to Pro- 
vincial Secretary Richard Peters, who was a com- 
missioner for Pennsylvania, Thomas Penn said: 


On looking over my Papers | find I never sent a 
Scheme of Mr. Robinson’s ** which was to run the 
Lines by short Triangles, from a Base of Seven o1 
Eight Miles, run on the Ice, as it is level; it was 
proposed to run from Newcastle up the River, that 
Base, and from thence continue the Triangle thro 
the whole Work. . . . Lord Sterling’s Clerk is mak- 
ing the Triangles to a Copy or I would have sent 
one, but propose to send one on Tuesday. Ii this 


10 Dictionary of National Biography. 


11 Now and then Thomas Penn wrote Robertson's 
name as Robinson. 
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should get to you, which is not at all probable, before 
the River opens, you may try it. 


Robertson was probably influenced by the ex- 
ample of a group of famous French Academicians 
who during the middle 1730's had measured an 
arc of meridian by triangu'stion in Finland. 
“The base was measured on the frozen surface of 
the river Tornea, nearly in the direction of the 
stream; the extremities of the base were on the 
land.” Of course neither John Robertson nor 
Thomas Penn could bring the climate of Lapland 
to the Delaware.’* 

Martin Folkes (1690-1754), antiquary and man 
of science, was president of the Royal Society from 
1741 to 1752. He was educated in France and at 
Cambridge, and was elected to the Royal Society 
in 1714. During Isaac Newton’s presidency of 
the Society he served for a time as a vice-president 
and often presided in Sir Isaac’s absence. In 
1742 Folkes was elected to the French Academy 
as successor to Edmond Halley. He was a fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries and filled its presi- 
dency from 1750 to 1754. He is spoken of as a 


man of extensive knowledge, upright, modest, 
affable.** 


Peter Daval, a barrister of the Middle Temple, 


was Secretary of the Royal Society from 1747 to 
1759. He contributed papers on astronomy to 
Philosophical Transactions. 


The alteration in the British calendar, or, as it 
was called, Change of Style, took place in 1752... . 
The authority for the alteration emanated from Par- 
liament, but the Royal Society had considerable share 
in effecting the change. ... Lord Macclesfield, in 
his speech in the House of Peers, on the second read- 
ing of the Bill, “for regulating the commencement of 
the years,” stated that “the Bill was drawn, and most 
of the Tables prepared, by Mr. Daval . . . whose 
skill in astronomy, as well as in his profession, ren- 
dered him extremely capable of accurately perform- 
ing that work; which was likewise carefully exam- 
ined and approved of by two gentlemen, whose learn- 
ing and abilities are so well known . . .; I mean Mr. 
Folkes, President of the Royal Society, and Dr. Brad- 
ley, his Majesty’s Astronomer at Greenwich. Upon 
this authority do the new Tables and Rules stand.” 4 

Commissioners of Maryland and of Pennsyl- 


12 Todhunter, History of the theories of attraction and 
the figure of the earth 1, chap. 7, p. 97, London, 1873. 
Delambre, Grandeur et figure de la terre, chap. 2, Premi- 
ére mesure de l'arc de Laponie, Paris, 1912. Mauper- 
tuis, La Figure de la terre, Paris, 1738. 

13C, R. Weld, History of the Royal Society, chap. 
XVII, London, 1848. Dictionary of National Biography. 

14 Weld, History of the Royal Society, 514-515. 
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vania and the Lower Counties held their first joint 
meeting of the final survey in New Castle during 
November, 1760. Both Governor Sharpe of 
Maryland and Governor Hamilton of Pennsyl- 
vania were present as commissioners, Upon his 
return to Annapolis after the meeting, Governor 
Sharpe wrote to Lord Baltimore suggesting that 
advice be sought from distinguished scientists. 
He said in his letter of December 20, 1760: 


. . « | should be very glad if Your Ldp would submit 
some queries which | shall take the Liberty to trans- 
mit & such others as Your Ldp may think fit to the 
Consideration of some Gentn who have devoted a 
great part of their Lives to the Study of the Mathe- 
maticks & whose Reputation is established, such | 
presume are Doctor Bradley Regius Professor of 
Astronomy at Greenwitch, Mr. Senex the Map 
Maker & Mr. Cockayne who reads Lectures at 
Gresham College. . . .1° 


Of the scientists mentioned by Governor Sharpe, 
Mr. Senex had died in December, 1740, and Dr. 
James Bradley, Astronomer Roya! at Greenwich, 
was aged and ill. He had given up all active 
work. And if Rev. William Cockayne, who held 
the chair of astronomy at Gresham College frem 
1752 to 1795, was approached for advice no evi- 
dence of it has been found. However an adviser 
was found. He first appears in the correspond- 
ence early in 1761 and during the three years fol- 
lowing he is referred to at least sixteen times in 
the correspondence of Governor Sharpe and at 
least fourteen times in the letters of Thomas 
Penn. A number of documents that he prepared 
or helped to prepare are preserved. He was Dr. 
John Bevis, physician and distinguished amateur 
astronomer. He was the principal scientific ad- 
viser to Lord Frederick Baltimore and to his uncle 
and secretary, Cecilius Calvert. It is gratifying 
to note that on many occasions Dr. John Bevis 
and John Robertson, adviser of the Penns, worked 
together when counselling the proprietors about 
the survey. 

John Bevis, M.D. (1693-1771), took the de- 
grees of B.A. and M.A. at Christ Church, Oxford, 
then studied medicine, all the while cultivating 
optics and astronomy. He made the grand tour, 
then settled in London as a practicing physician. 
In 1738 he removed to Stoke Newington, north of 
London, where he built and equipped an astro- 
nomical observatory. His observations and pub- 
lications won him standing as an astronomer. He 


15 Archives of Maryland, Correspondence of Governor 
Sharpe. 
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Reproduced by kind permission of President and 
Council of the Royal Society. 
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was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1765, 
and was similarly recognized by the Academies of 
Sciences of Berlin and of Paris. He was friend 
and co-worker of Edmond Halley and of Rev. 
James Bradley, the second and the third As- 
tronomers Royal to direct the Royal Observatory 
at Greenwich."* 

The fact that Dr. Bevis enters the official cor- 
respondence as principal adviser to Lord Balti- 
more and his uncle Cecilius Calvert about the time 
when Governor Sharpe's letter advising that they 
consult Dr. Bradley probably arrived suggests 
that Dr. Bradley may have recommended Dr. 
Bevis to Lord Baltimore and Mr. Calvert. As 
the official correspondence develops it reveals that 
about 1750 Dr. Bevis had been concerned with an 
ambitious surveying project which involved the 
running of a parallel of latitude and of a meridian 
on Salisbury Plain. While working on this proj- 
ect Dr. Bevis had made some use of a “transit 
instrument.” It seems quite probable that the 
instrument referred to was one made and de- 


16 Dictionary of National Biography. 
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scribed by James Short. The drawing of it is 
here reproduced as figure 2. 

In the description of this instrument, which is 
called an Equatorial Telescope, it is explained that 
by making the Equatorial Plates parallel to the 
Horizontal Plates the instrument becomes an 
“Equal Altitude Instrument, a Transit Instru- 
ment, a Theodolite, a Quadrant, An Azimuth In- 
strument, and a Level.” It is mentioned that the 
instrument could be used to find the meridian of 
a place quite accurately and also the latitude. 
Short had made three of the instruments.’ 

Dr. Bevis was not an instrument maker and he 
would naturally have gone to James Short to 
make such instruments as he required for any 
project to be undertaken. In a paper published 
in the next volume of Philosophical Transactions 
Bevis mentions that Short had permitted him to 
use one of his three instruments for some astro- 
nomical observations.'* 

In 1760 the instrument that Dr. Bevis had used 
on Salisbury Plain was still in existence but not 
in use. Dr. Bevis commended it so highly for use 
on the boundaries in America that all parties 
called for it. It was brought up to London aad 
inspected by Mr. Calvert, Thomas Penn, and oth- 
ers. Mr. Penn was not enthusiastic about it but 
when Mason and Dixon arrived in Philadeiphia 
in November, 1763, they had with them “Dr. 
Bevis’s transit instrument.” It was set up in 
Philadelphia and was inspected there by the Com- 
missioners of both Maryland and Pennsylvania 
and by Mason and Dixon. The latter openly 
preferred a transit instrument which they had 
brought with them, built by John Bird for the 
Penns. The Commissioners instructed them to 
use the Bevis instrument as their judgments might 
suggest. No records of its use in America have 
been met.** 

That Mason and Dixon brought “Dr. Bevis’s 
transit instrument” to America is proved by a let- 
ter which Cecilius Calvert wrote to Governor 
Sharpe on August 17, 1763. Calvert was sending 
the instrument.”° The decision of the commis- 


11 Phil. Trans. 46: 241-246, 1749-1750. 
18 Phil. Trans. 47: 159-163, 1751-1752. 
1° For prolonged efforts to find records of the survey 
ing project of 1750 and of the transit instrument that was 
used in it the authors are indebted to a number of gentle- 
men in England and in America. Special mention is 
made of Mr. D. Chilton of the Science Museum, South 
Kensington, London, and of Mr. Walter D. Lambert of 
Canaan, Connecticut, retired from the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

20 Original manuscript letter is in the Emmet collec- 
tion in the New York Public Library. It is apparently 
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sioners about the use of the instrument is revealed 
in a letter from Governor Sharpe to Cecilius Cal- 
vert, dated December 28, 1763. It says: 

The Commissioners are to meet in order to judge 
of their Work & to give them Instructions relative 
to their running the West Line [the parallel], which 
it seems after all that has been said of the Transit 
Instrument cannot be thereby truly or precisely de- 
scribed there being no Movement that Messrs. Mason 
& Dixon could shew or the Commissioners discover 
to bring & keep its Telescope in the plane of a 
Parallel of Latitude: It was however delivered by 
our | Maryland] Commissioners to the two Gentle- 
men to be used as they should see occasion, tho they 
seemed to think a less complex & more portable 
Transit Instrument which they brought with them 
from Mr. Penn would be of more general use to 
them in running the several Lines required.** 


Daniel Harris, a mathematician and astrono- 
mer, and master of the Royal Mathematical School 
in Christ’s Hospital, succeeding John Robertson 
when the latter moved to Portsmouth in 1755, 
appears in the letters of Thomas Penn early in 
1761. Penn had confidence in the mathemati- 
cians at Christ’s Hospital. For his attainments 
and contributions Daniel Harris was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society.** 

In a letter written to Provost William Smith 
of the College of Philadelphia on January 10, 
1761, Thomas Penn says: “I have desired the 
thoughts of Mr. Harris Master of the Mathemati- 
cal School at Christ’s Hospital on your proposi- 
tion. .. .” And in a letter to Secretary Richard 
Peters written on March 13, 1761, Mr. Penn, 
while discussing the running of the Tangent Line, 
mentions a “Proposition from the Master of the 
Mathematical School at Christ’s Hospital which 
requires finding latitudes and longitudes of New- 
castle and Fenwick’s Island. We must not agree 
to it as we have been preaching about the uncer- 
tainty of celestial observations.”” The Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania preserves among its Penn 
Manuscripts—Boundaries two documents credited 
to Daniel Harris, one on running the Tangent 
Line, the other on running the Parallel. 

And when Mason and Dixon were leaving for 
not included among correspondence 
Archives of Maryland. 

21 Archives of Maryland, Correspondence of Governor 
Sharpe. 

22 Daniel Harris is confused with Joseph Harris, assay 
master of the mint and author of scientific and mathe- 
matical works, in the Bibliography published by FE. L. 
Burchard and E. B. Mathews in The resurvey of the 
Maryland-Pennsylvania boundary, 333, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Harrisburg Pub. Co., 1909, and in Maryland Geological 
Survey 7: 333, Baltimore, 1908. 


published in the 
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America Thomas Penn wrote to the commission- 
ers for Pennsylvania on August 31, 1763, a letter 
which was carried by the two surveyors. It said 
in part: “We have also consulted two other very 
able Mathematicians, Doct Bevis & Mr. Harris, 
on some points tending to facilitate this business, 
& enclose you a Copy of their opinion, signed by 
Mr. Calvert & us.” The “Hints from Messrs 
Bevis and Harris .. . about running tangent 
Line and Parallel of Latitude” were adopted by 
the commissioners in December, 1763, for the 
guidance of Mason and Dixon. They will be 
considered in a later paper. 

On May 22, 1762, Thomas Penn wrote to Gov- 
ernor. Hamilton, to Secretary Peters, and to the 
Pennsylvania Commissioners for surveying and 
marking the boundaries and in each of these let- 
ters he reveals that questions concerning the sur- 
vey had been referred by him to a Dr. Blair for 
study and comment. In a postscript to his letter 
to the commissioners, dated May 28, Mr. Penn 
says: “Your letter of the 14th of November with 
a Sett of all the Papers has been for some time 
past with Dr. Blair who has just returned them 
to me.” Mr. Penn summarizes the Doctor's ad- 
vice much as follows: he approves making the 
Tangent Line by offsets from the Meridian; he 
thinks the parallel of latitude can be most cer- 
tainly done by observations made with the [Ze- 
nith] sector which is now making |by John Bird] ; 
he suggests that Dr. Bevis’s transit instrument 
may be of use to compare with the other work, 
but I find that he does not depend greatly upon 
it; “he thinks the instrument you wrote for will 
not now be of any use.” 

On January 31, 1763, Mr. Penn sent a letter to 
Dr. Blair accompanied by books and other ex- 
hibits. A list is appended to the letter, viz.—‘‘a 
brief of Penn and Baltimore; a quarto book in 
which is Lord Baltimore’s map printed in 1635; 
collection of charters; state of the claims between 
Maryland and Pennsylvania; letter about the 
boundaries of said provinces.” Apparently Dr. 
Blair had become interested in the Penn-Baltir ore 
question and was setting about to master it from 
the beginning. 

And o, August 21, 1763, Governor Sharpe in a 
letter to Cecilius Calvert remarked ; 


Dr. Bevis recommended to us a superior instrument 
for running the lines far better than any we have 
been able to use. The instrument is still in England 
and we see no prospect of getting it, to judge from 
Dr. Bevis’s letter, “because of an erroneous Opinion 


entertained by Dr. Blair & by him instilled into Mr. 
Penn.” 
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“Dr. Blair” appears to have been John Blair, 
L.L.D. (?-1782), a chronologist who was edu- 
cated in Edinburgh and then settled in London 
and took orders. He published a chronology and 
history of the world. He was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society. In 1757 he was appointed 
chaplain to the Princess Dowager of Wales and 
mathematical tutor to the Duke of York. In 
September, 1763, Dr. Blair left England with the 
Duke of York on a tour of the continent. In 
later years he published fourteen maps of ancient 
and modern geography and served as vicar of St. 
Bride and rector of St. John the Evangelist, 
London.” 

To the foregoing is to be added a note—On 
Saturday morning June 6, 1761, at the invitation 
of H.R.H. the Duke of York those named below 
joined H.R.H. at Savile House to observe the 
transit of Venus—Rev. Dr. Blair, Dr. Bevis, 
James Short, Prince William, Prince Henry, 
Prince Frederick, and H.R.H. Lady Augusta.** 

During April and May of 1761 Thomas Penn 
mentions a Mr. Simpson of the Academy at Wool- 
wich in his letters to Governor Hamilton and to 
Secretary Peters. He describes him as “second 
Master of the Academy at Woolwich... ; he 
has been recommended to me as the fittest Person 
to give these directions.” To Mr. Simpson, Mr. 
Penn had submitted a series of questions raised 
by Provost William Smith of the College of 
Philadelphia on the best method of running the 
east-west line that was to lie fifteen miles south 
of the South Point of Philadelphia. 

And in a letter to Secretary Richard Peters 
written on May 9, 1761, Mr. Penn says: “Mr. 
Simpson the Master of the Academy at Woolwich 
being in the North of Fngland and to stay there 
a very long time, I have sent the Queries to Mr. 
Robertson, Master of the Academy at Portsmouth, 
who will be soon in Town... .” 

“Mr. Simpson” was Thomas Simpson (1710- 
1761), a weaver, and self-educated mathematician 
of such stature that the Royal Society made him 
a fellow in 1745. He was born in Leicestershire. 
The solar eclipse of May 11, 1724, aroused his in- 
terest in science. He went up to London and 
there followed his trade and taught mathematics. 
Simpson published “A New Treatise on Fluxions” 
and was elected to the Royal Academy of Stock- 
holm. In 1743 he was chosen professor of mathe- 


28 Dictionary of National Biography. 
*4 From a report by James Short, F.R.S., published in 
Phil. Trans. 52 (1): 178-182, 1762. 
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matics at the Royal Academy at Woolwich. He 
was the author of nine books on mathematical 
subjects and of a number of papers published in 
Philosophical Transactions. In May, 1761, when 
Thomas Penn wrote to Richard Peters, Simpson 
was ill in Leicestershire. He survived only a few 
days.”® 

The Proprietors of East Jersey owned a quad- 
rant which they had purchased in 1745 from Jona- 
than Sisson, famous instrument maker of Lon- 
don, for use in running their northern boundary. 
During the 1760's this instrument was in the cus- 
tody of the surveyor general of New Jersey, Wil- 
liam Alexander, Earl of Stirling, a personal friend 
of the Penns. Thomas Penn borrowed the quad- 
rant for use in the boundary survey. Little if 
any use was made of it for with it latitudes could 
be determined only to half-minutes.**: 

In a letter to Lord Stirling written on May 20, 
1762, Thomas Penn told him: 


We are advised to send a a Six feet Sector to mark 
points for running a parallel of Latitude; Lord Balti- 
more has sent one by Sisson and I have bespoke one 
of Bird, that I hope to send about two months hence, 
this he says will fix points to two seconds. 


Penn continued to mention the zenith sector 
that John Bird was making for him in letters 
written month after month, on May 22 to the 
Commissioners, on July 10 and on August 14 to 
Governor Hamilton, on August 14 to Secretary 
Peters. On November 13, 1762, Mr. Pern said 
in a letter to Governor Hamilton, 


I have pressed Mr. Bird very much to finish the Sec- 
tor, and yesterday Mr. Calvert, Dr. Bevis and myself 
saw it put together and examined it, the Doctor says 
it is very well executed and a most curious Instru- 
ment, much more so than that sent by Lord Balti- 
more, and will cost three times the price; there are 
some small things to it not quite finished, that will 
be the Week after next when I shall come to Town 
to have it examined by several skillful Persons and 
have several observations made by it. 


The zenith sector made by Bird afd also a 
transit instrument by him were the principal in- 
struments that Mason and Dixon brought to 
America in the autumn of 1763. These two in- 
struments in the hands of Mason and Dixon set 
the standards of the final survey. Bird’s zenith 
sector was used by Samuel Holland and David 
Rittenhouse in 1774 while starting the survey of 


2 Dictionary’ of National Biography. 
26T. D. Co», The Jersey quadrant used in Pennsyl- 
vania, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc, 97 (5): 565-570, 1953. 
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the northern boundary of Pennsylvania.** There 
are traditions that it survived until recent years 
and was finally lost in the fire that destroyed the 
Capitol at Harrisburg in February, 1897.%* 

Perhaps the zenith sector made for Lord Balti- 
more by Jonathan Sisson is referred to by Charles 
Mason in an entry in his Daily Journal made on 
December 6, 1763, while he and Dixon were 
meeting the Commissioners of both provinces in 
Philadelphia, just after their arrival in America. 
The entry reads: 


1763, Dec. 6th. Set up a Sector brought by the 
Commissioners from Maryland and found the Nonius 
would not touch the middle part of the Arch.*® 


Jonathat Sisson (1690?-1760?), mathematical 
instrument maker, had a business at the corner 
of Beaufort Buildings in the Strand, London. 
Many of the well-known clockmakers and instru- 
ment makers of the eighieenth century were em- 
ployed by him. Some received instruction from 
him. His instruments were well known, and in 
fact still are. They were described by a contem- 
porary writer “as the best, most complete, hand- 
some, and well designed instruments possible.” 

John Bird (1709-1776), a cloth-weaver of the 
county of Durham who had become expert in the 
dividing of clock dials, came up to London about 
1740 and was employed by Sisson. He came to 
the attention of George Graham (1675-1751), the 
most famous instrument maker of his time, and 
was instructed by him. As the mechanical co- 
adjutor of Rev. James Bradley, Astronomer Royal 
at Greenwich, Bird became famous throughout the 
scientific world. 

The brass quadrant of radius eight feet, which 
Bird made for Bradley in 1749-1750, made pos- 
sible the consummate accuracy of Bradley’s work 
and marked an epoch in practical astronomy. It 
is still preserved at Greenwich. A half-size model 
of it was placed in the British Museum by order 
of the Commissioners of Longitude. Duplicates 

27 Surveys and Resurveys of the Boundary Lines of the 
Commonwealth, a Report of the Secie’zry of Internal 
Affairs, 495, Harrisburg, 1887. 

28 Report on the Resurvey of the Maryland-Pennsyl- 
vania Boundary, 40, Baltimore, 1908, Harrisburg, 1909. 
Through the courtesies of Mr. R. N. Wiliiams, member 
of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 
asd Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian, Dr. Norman B. 
Wilkinson, Assistant State Historian, has made - thor- 
ough inquiry into this tradition. He has found ro con- 
firmation and no trace of the instrument. 

28 Charles Mason's Daily Journal, original in Na‘ional 
Archives, Washington, D. C.; photographic copies in 
Library of the American Philosophical Society. 
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of it were made for observatories in St. Peters- 
burg, in Cadiz, and in L’Ecole Militaire. 

Bird supplied for Bradley a new transit instru- 
ment and a 40-inch movable quadrant, and he put 
fresh divisions upon a mural are at Greenwich 
which George Graham had constructed for As- 
tronomer Royal Edmond Halley. 

Bird was engaged by the Commissioners of 
Longitude to “instruct an apprentice for seven 
years in his methods, and to deliver in writing, 
upon oath, a full and unreserved account of them.” 
Two books written by John Bird were the out- 
comes: The Method of dividing Astronomical In- 
struments, London 1767, and The Method of 
constructing Mural Quadrants, London 1768,*° 

In their excellent bibliography of “Manuscripts 
and Publications relating to the Mason and Dixon 
Line .. .”™ E. L. Burchard and E. B. Mathews 
enter the following item: 


1761. Feb. Demonstration by Dr. Robert Smith. 

“Scheme for running the tangent lines.” 

2 pp. fol. with diag. 

Ms. Copy. Pa. Hist. Soc., Penn Mss.— 

“Boundaries,” p. 94. 

Dr. Smith was professor of as- 
tronomy and Vice Chancelior of 
Cambridge University and founder 
of its Smith mathematical prizes. 
This appears to be a case of mistaken identity. 
The “scheme” in question provoked a correspond- 
ence between its author, Dr. Smith, and Thomas 
Penn that continued through years, Penn re- 
ferred the “scheme” to Daniel Harris, to Thomas 
Simpson, and to John Robertson for criticism. 
Its author was Provost Rev. William Smith of the 
College of Philadelphia. Provost Smith was most 
anxious to serve as a commissioner for Pennsyl- 
vania. He was not appointed. 

There have now been named all of the British 
scientists and techne’ gists who are known to 
have advised Lord *,a:timore and Cecilius C. vert 
and Thomas and Richard Penn during the period 
when the final survey of their common boundaries 
was being organized, equipped, and staffed. 
Some Americans participated in this understak- 
ing. They are still to be presented. And the 
methods and instruments that were proposed and 
evaluated are still to be considered. Some of 
them survived the criticism and were put to use. 
They will be dealt with in a future paper. 


Notes. 


80 Dictionary of National Biography. 

31 Report on the Resurvey of the Maryland-P ennsylvania 
Boundary, Harrisburg, 1909, and Maryland Geological 
Survey 7, Baltimore, 1908. 





THE JOHN EATTON LECONTE COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS 
OF INSECTS, ARACHNIDS, AND MYRIOPODS 
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Tue American Philosophical Society has re- 
vently acquired the collection of illustrations of in- 
sects and other arthropods which were made in 
years prior to 1861 by Major John Eatton Le- 
conte. At the invitation of Dr. William E. Lingel- 
bach, Librarian of the Society, I have examined 
and made an analysis of these illustrations, and 
at his request have put together some of these 
data as a matter of record, and also assembled, as 
relevant information, certain personalia relating 
to the scholar whose interest in one aspect of our 
fauna is so evident from this unusual and his- 
torically important collection. 

The history of this series of volumes subsequent 
to the death of John Eatton Leconte is reasonably 
well known, but no general summary of their con- 
tents has ever been published. In these pages I 


have endeavored to give such an outline, and in 
doing so also brought to light one previously un- 


recognized but important connection of some of 
their contents with taxonomic work in the Coleop- 
tera, or beetles, a group of insects with which the 
name of Leconte will ever be associated. 

John Eatton Leconte [Junior] was born Febru- 
ary 22, 1784, near Shrewsbury, New jersey, the 
younger of the two sons of John Eatton Leconte * 


! The family name has been variously given as Leconte, 
LeConte, Le Conte, and Lecompte. The form here used 
seems to have been more generally preferred by those 
members of the family intimately associated with the 
matter here discussed. In a number of his writings John 
Eatton Leconte gave his name merely as John Leconte, 
which has sometimes caused confusion as to the proper 
identification of the author. 

The biographical matter here presented has been drawn 
from a number of sources, and acknowledgment is made 
for the use of material in the following: 

[A privately printed sketch of John Eatton Leconte by 
William Sharswood, Philadelphia. 16 pp. with bibliog- 
raphy (latter not complete) .] 

[In] A biegraphical sketch of Dr. John Lawrence 
Leconte, by Samuel H. Scudder, Trans. Amer. Entomol. 
Soc. 11: i-xxvii, 1884. 

Reminiscences of Major John E. LeConte, by Mary 
Graham. Pittonia 1: 303-311, 1889. 

John Eatton Leconte, by John H. Barnhart, Amer. 
Midland Naturalist §: 135-138, 1917. 


|Senior] and Jane Sloane Leconte who achieved 
fame in the sciences.- He represented the third 
generation of the family born in America, being 
a descendant of Guillaume Leconte, one of the 
numerous talented Huguenots who eventually 
sought asylum in America following the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. The other 
brother of John Eatton Leconte [Junior] whose 
interest was also in the natural sciences, and par- 
ticularly botany, was Louis Leconte (1782-1838), 
the father of John Leconte (1818-1891) and 
Joseph Leconte (1823-1901), both famous in the 
annals of science in America, the former as a 
physicist, the latter as a geologist. 

John Eatton Leconte [Junior] suffered from a 
severe illness during his college years at Columbia 
College, but from the latter received the degree of 
A.B. in 1803. From early youth his interest in 
the natural sciences was manifest, and his first 
publication (one of four pages), on botany, ap- 
peared in October, 1810, in the American Medical 
and Philosophical Register of New York. He 
was elected a member of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia in February, 1815, and 
he was one of the group of young men who in 
1817 organized the Lyceum of Natural History of 
New York, one of the others being Washington 
Irving. He entered the United States Army as an 
assistant topographical engineer, with the rank of 
Captain, in April, 1818, and in 1828 was brevetted 
Major, but ill-health continued to trouble him and 
he was compelled to resign his commission in 
1831. Following his withdrawal from military 
service he lived quietly, virtually as a semi-invalid, 
for many years, following his favorite scientific 
pursuits, these turning increasingly toward en- 
tomology, During his army service he married 
Mary A. H. Lawrence, of New York City, of 
which union but a single sor survived, he being 
John Lawrence Leconte, born May 13, 1825, who 
in subsequent years became one of the greatest 
entomologists America has produced. 

From his retirement from army service until 
1852 John Eatton Leconte [Junior] made his 
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J. E. LECONTE 


Fic. 1. Photograph of John Eatton Leconte. 


Courtesy 
of the American Entomologica! Society. 


home in New York City, but in that year—his 


wife having died a number of years before—he, 
with his son, moved to Philadelphia. From that 
time until his death in that city on November 21, 
1860, he was actively associated with the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, engaged in preparing and 
publishing important contributions to zoological 
and botanical science. 

His publications totalled forty, appearing be- 
tween 1810 and 1859, the last twenty-three titles 
(all from 1853 on) in the Proceedings of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. Of 
his contributions twelve dealt with plants, eight 
with mammals, eleven with reptiles and am- 
phibians, five with insects, two with crustaceans, 
and one each with birds and medicine. While 
most of his discoveries were of North American 
forms, he described a number of previously un- 
known mammals from West Africa, collected by 
Paul B. Duchaillu, West African zoological pio- 
neer. 

The most widely known of the publications to 
which he contributed was the volume prepared 
jointly with the distinguished French entomolo- 
gist, J. A. Boisduval, and published in Paris, en- 
titled, Histoire Générale et Iconographie des 
Lépidoptéres et des Chenilles de ! Amérique Sep- 
tentrionale. Of this work, which was originally 
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intended to be much more extensive, but a single 
volume appeared, under date of 1833, consisting 
of 228 pages of text and 78 plates of colored 
illustrations. A prefatory note by Boisduval 
states that the originals of the illustrations were 
prepared “dans |’Amérique du nord par M, Ab- 
bot? ou par mon collaborateur M. Leconte.” 
However, none of the plates give Leconte as the 
draughtsman, although such information is sup- 
plied on all but a few of the plates, the great ma- 
jority of which are credited to Abbot. An earlier 
issue of this work was attempted in 1829, and I 
have examined eight livraisons of this edition, in 
their original covers, each containing a single sig- 
nature of text (16 pages) and three plates. While 
this 1829 edition has a different title page from 
the later one, the text (as far as then published) 
and the twenty-four plates are identical with those 
used in the better-known and more extensive 1833 
issue." Both editions are contained in the library 
of the American Entomological Society, now 
housed in the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia. Why no more volumes of this 
ambitious work were published apparently was 
not known to the junior author, judging from 
comments later made by others. 

None of the illustrations contained in the series 
of John Eatton Leconte water-color figures ap- 
pears to have served as the original of Boisduval 
and Leconte figures. Whether Leconte originals 
were used as the basis of plates drawn by others, 
or whether Abbot prepared them for Leconte, is 
not known, but if the former was true they do not 
seem to have been returned to him, as they are not 
contained in his volumes of illustrations. 

Increasingly in later years John Eatton Le- 


2 John Abbot, co-author with J. E. Smith of the pioneer 
work, Natural history of the Lepidopterous insects of 
Georgia, etc., London, 1797. (See H. B. Weiss, The 
pioneer century of American entomology, 52-53, mimeo- 
graphed, New Brunswick, 1936.) There exists the possi- 
bility that some of the illustrations in the volumes here 
discussed may have been the work of John Abbot, who 
was a remarkable entomological artist. On this point, 
however, no definite evidence is forthcoming, other than 
information that Abbot supplied certain illustrations to 
J. E. Leconte, but this may relate entirely to the plates 
in Boisduval and Leconte. 

®Walther Horn and Sigmund Schenkling (/ndex 
Litteraturae Entomologicae 2: 700-701, Berlin-Dahlem, 
1928) give the first eight livraisons as published in 1829 
and the remainder as issued in 1833-1834. This may be 
correct, as the text of the former shows no difference 
from that of the 1833 edition. The title page, however, is 
markedly different, although that found in the full vol- 
ume may have been supplied with later livraisons. 
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conte’s interest seemed to concentrate on the 
Coleoptera, although he published but four papers 
on them, and those mainly on the singie family 
Histeridae, to which related his last paper, issued 
in 1859. It might be mentioned that it was for 
the monumental and epochal character of his 
work on the Coleoptera :hat the son, John Law- 
rence Leconte, became famous, even before the 
father, John Eatton Leconte, died in 1860. 

From the comments of contemporaries John 
Eatton Leconte was of a quiet, kindly and schol- 
arly disposition, enjoying the company of friends 
with kindred interests, and unselfishly assisting 
them whenever possible. His breadth of interest 
was so great, and his acquaintance and experience 
with so many aspects of natural history so ex- 
tensive, he was able to impart broadly information 
then not available in published literature. Dr. 
John Torrey was one of those who as a younger 
person came to know and respect the kindly 
Major, and it is stated that even later, when 
Torrey became a Professor, and had the young 
Asa Gray as his pupil and assistant, Leconte was 
still an important advisor and helper in numerous 
botanical matters. It is also said Leconte aided 
Torrey in securing his early appointment as Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Mineralogy at the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, from 
which he later went to Columbia College for the 
remainder of his years. 

Elected a member of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society October 17, 1851, John Eatton Leconte 
was for a number of years Vice President of the 
Lyceum of Natural History of New York, of 
which he had been a founder. He was a member 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia from his early years, and was one of its 
Vice Presidents at the time of his death on No- 
vember 21, 1860, having been elected to that office 
December 28, 1858. He was elected a Fellow of 
the Linnean Society of Loridon in his earlier years, 
and a Corresponding Member of the Entomologi- 
cal Society of London in 1846. 

His botanical collections, much depleted by 
gifts to fellow students, were given to the Academy 
of Natural Sciences in 1852, and after his death 
his collection of mollusca became the property 
of the same institution, Apparently some of his 
entomological collections were sent to France dur- 
ing his lifetime, and it is assumed that some sec- 
tions of his insect collections, and particularly the 
Coleoptera, passed to his son, John Lawrence 
Leconte, whose great series of the latter group of 
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insects was later bequeathed to the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology at Harvard College. The 
American Entomological Society possesses in its 
archives a photographic portrait of J. E. Leconte, 
which was reproduced on the title page of volume 
22 of Entomological News, one of the Society’s 
publications, and also on the cover of the various 
(10) numbers comprising that volume. 

Turning to the collection of insect figures, the 
subject matter of this notice, these are now con- 
tained in eight bound volumes or scrapbooks of 
folio size, with leather backs, board covers, and 
pages of heavy paper, on which the individual il- 
lustrations have been mounted. The figures, 
which total 4,043, are chiefly in water color, each 
a separate unit; these usually arranged nine on a 
page, although they sometimes vary to as few as 
four to a sheet, owing to the size of the respective 
figures. It is not known who was responsible for 
the arrangement and mounting of the figures, or 
whether this was done in his lifetime by or under 
the direction of John Eatton Leconte, or by others 
after his death. Many illustrations bear merely 
specific names, a very few the generic name also, 


Fic. 2 


The T. R. Peale figures. Drawn by T. R. 
Peale, Council Bluffs, Missouri, 1820. 
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and a considerable, in fact the greater, portion 
have no determinations. Localities and sex are 
almost never given, and, except in the case of the 
limited number of exquisite pencil drawings, re- 
garding whick comment is raade beyond, these im- 
portant data are rarely preserved. For the 
greater part of the colored illustrations the actual 
size of the specimen figured is shown by accom- 
panying size lines. 

The general technique of the water-color il- 
lustrations was meticulously maintained at a high 
level, although rarely do any enlarged illustrations 
of critical details accompany the figures of the 
whole insect, which in the case of the smaller 
forms are usually at least several times the natural 
size. It would seem that when they were mounted 
in the volumes pencil notes—frequently with gen- 
eric and specific names, and these sometimes dif- 
fering from the ink names appended—had been 
snipped away, parts of these notations being evi- 
dent in many cases. 

This collection of insect paintings by John 
Eatton Leconte was mentioned by Scudder in his 
memorial of John Lawrence Leconte (vide supra), 
and later by Dr. Henry Skinner in a note in 
Entomological News for 1911.4 

Volume I of the drawings contains 77 pages 
with a total of 669 illustrations, all of Coleoptera. 
In this volume on a facing page (i.e., the back of 
a preceding page ) is a single sheet with two beauti- 
ful water-color figures of cerambycid beetles, with 
this legend: “Drawn by T. R. Peale, Council 
Bluffs, Missouri, 1820.”" Apparently these figures 
have never been reproduced. The greater part of 
the illustrations contained in volume I represent 
species of the eastern or southern United States. 

Volume II embraces representatives of Diptera, 
Hemiptera, and Lepidoptera. Of the first men- 
tioned order there are 25 pages with a total of 
97 figures. The execution of these figures is of an 
exceptionally high order, with the greatest at- 
tention to details of general form and color pat- 
tern. Of the Lepidoptera there are 47 pages with 
209 individual figures. With many of these a 
second figure illustrates the color pattern of the 
under surface of the wings. For the Hemiptera 
there are 68 pages with 279 figures. On the il- 
lustrations of members of the latter order will be 
found a far higher percentage of generic and 
specific identifications than is the usual pattern. 

Volume III contains exclusively Coleoptera, a 
total of 79 pages with 761 figures, plus 11 ad- 


422: 277. 
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te e. 
[Callichroma} splendidus. 


Fic. 3. 


ditional ones on facing pages. In this volume we 
find a much higher proportion (about 70 per cent) 
than usual of the illustrations 
specific name. 

Volume IV has a total of 84 pages, with rep- 
resentatives of Coleoptera and Hymenoptera, the 
Coleoptera figures totalling 154, the Hymenoptera 
250. Many of the rhynchophorid Coleoptera 1l- 
lustrations bear ink-written generic and specific 
names, but no localities except that “Europe” is 
given in ink in some cases, these species doubtless 
added for intended comparisons 
North American species. 


have at least a 


with related 
A very few have pen 
cilled names added—these not always agreeing 
with the inked ones, and probably expressing 
subsequent conclusions or suggested synonymy. 
But few of the Hymenoptera bear names, and 
these usually only generic ones. 

Volume V consists entirely of illustrations of 
Coleoptera, composed of 79 pages with 660 col- 
ored illustrations and 71 uncolored ones. The 
latter group is made up of a series of comparative 
figures of the same number of species, the names 
of which are given, but often without indica- 
tion of the genus and always without localities. 

Volume VI contains 34 pages, with 132 figures, 
of Hymenoptera, and 43 pages, with 161 figures, 
of Diptera. Of the Hymenoptera very few have 
names, even generic ones, while of the Diptera 
more names are given, but in neither do we find 
localities. 

Volume VII is made up entirely of Diptera fig- 
ures, these 233 figures filling 60 pages. On these 
occasionally names, usually generic, are given, but, 
as usual, no localities. 

Volume VIII is the most miscellaneous of the 
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Fic. 4. Specimen page of the collection. 


serics. It contains 29 pages, with 224 figures, of 
Hemiptera and Homoptera; | page, with 2 figures 
of Ephemerida; 32 pages, with 130 figures, of 
“Araneina” (Arachnida); and 2 pages, 5 


with 5 
figures, of Myriopoda. A considerable portion of 


the Hemiptera and Homoptera figures have gen 
eric and specific names, frequently with authori- 


ties, but in no case with localities. None of the 
“Araneina” (Arachnida) or Myriopoda possesses 


aad 


Fie. 5. Dynastes tityus. 
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Figure in lower right hand corner is Pelecinus. 


any determination, but a few have pencil notes on 
habits, such as “found in Dirt Dauber’s nest.” 
While the historical value of these illustrations 
is considerable, evidencing as they do the interest 
and activities of one of our most broadly informed 
naturalists during the formative period that was 
important in ‘augmenting the basic knowledge of 
our fauna and flora, they have less value as scien- 
tific records, because they do not have cited lo 
calities, nor do they possess details of structure 


Fic. 6. Vespa. 
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Fic. 7. Prionotus cornutus. Fic. 8. Lathrodectes 


(black widow spider). 


which are often of greater systematic importance 
than general form. The apparent incentive for 
these illustrations seems to have been the eventual 
preparation and publication of an illustrated work 
on American entomology, and if these objectives 
could have been consummated there is little ques- 
tion but that it would then have ranked as a 
corner-stone of American entomology, comparable 
to Thomas Say’s American Entomology of an 
earlier period, or as later did the comprehensive 
classification of the Coleoptera produced after 
his death by his son and Dr. George H. Horn, 
both members of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia, and of the American Entomological So- 
ciety. To the next and succeeding generations 
John Eatton Leconte passed on a great heritage, 
a love of research in nature and an appreciation of 
the animal and plant world about us, which should 
continue to inspire the thinking student of today, 
who, regardless of the complexity and specializa- 
tions of present-day science, can turn back the 
pages and the years, and learn from those who 
preceded him something of their problems, then 
worked out with limited literature and usually 
only by or through great personal effort and labor. 

There is a definite probability that some of the 
drawings contained in these volumes may yet 
prove to be of basic taxonomic importance. Scat- 
tered through volumes I, III, IV, and V are a 
number of exquisitely made and beautifully de- 
tailed pencil drawings of Coleoptera. The texture 
of these drawings is very fine and the exactness 
of the details, often amplified by larger scale 
sketches, especially of the tarsi, gives them par- 
ticular value. These drawings all bear generic 
and specific names, generally on the face of the 
drawings, but occasionally on the back. In most 
all cases the authority for the name is given, and 
as “Lec.,” and in all but a very few cases a lo- 
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cality—sometimes a very exact one—is cited. 
These illustrations total 71, and number 10 in 
volume I, 35 in volume III, 10 in volume IV, and 
16 in volume V. A careful check of the descrip- 
tion of these species shows they were described 
in various studies by John |Lawrence Leconte, and 
in numerous cases the figures clearly were drawn 
from the unique type of the species, most of which, 
as of today, are yet unfigured. In some cases the 
locality given is a regional one, such as “Colorado 
Desert” or “Arizona,” and the original descrip- 
tion may cite several localities within each area. 
In some instances the name of the collector of the 
specimen is given, and this coincides with the data 
of the original description. There is every reason 
to believe that these figures were prepared by 
John Lawrence Leconte, and intended for publi- 
cation, and further they are of either the unique 
type of his species, or when it included more than 
one individual, of the one of his original series 
which he considered to be most representative of 
his species. In the present-day development of 
taxonomic entomological science, the selection of 
single type specimens (now technically termed 
lectotypes) of species originally based on series 
is fundamentally important and _ imperative. 
These figures can be of inestimable value in this 
work of fixation. Further most of these species 
have never been illustrated, and as far as I can 
determine but one of these drawings was repro- 
duced by J. L. Leconte in his numerous contribu- 
tions. The publication of these original figures, 
when and as their definite relationship to the 
original material is established, would be of great 
future usefulness to systematic Coleopterology, 
and particularly to those students dealing with 
that fauna of our southwestern States, from which 
section came virtually all the species figured in 
this fashion. 

It is very probable that these figures were pre- 
pared by John Lawrence Leconte for inclusion in 
a report on the Coleoptera taken by the Mexican 
Boundary Survey. In one of his papers in the 
Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences. of 
Philadelphia * he stated such a work was prepared 
at the request of the United States and Mexico 
Boundary Commission, and that after its prepara- 
tion he was informed that provision had not been 
made for its publication. As the majority of the 
pencil illustrations in the collection here discussed 
were of species peculiar to the general neighbor- 
hood of the Mexican Boundary it seems obvious 


5 New Series 4: 9 footnote, 1858. 
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they had been prepared for use in the cancelled 
report. In the paper above quoted he used sev- 
eral illustrations of the same type of draughting 
and finish, and these clearly show their relation- 
ship in character and technique to those of like 
character contained in the volumes here con- 
sidered. Of the large number of technical papers 
on Coleoptera published over a number of de: .des 
by John Lawrence Leconte but few contain il- 
lustrations of the innumerable discoveries made 
known by him, and but a single one of those con- 
tained in the volumes of water colors seems to 
have been used, that of U/lochaetes leoninus, which 
was utilized in one of the Pacific Railroad reports.® 
This consideration alone adds to the potential im- 


portance of this particular section of the volumes 
here discussed. 


® Pacific Railroad Expl. and 


Surveys 12, 
Insects, pl. II, fig. 12, 1860. 


book 2, 


JAMES A. G. REHN 
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The John Lawrence: Leconte collection of Cole- 
optera is now contained in the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology at Harvard, and very probailly 
an effort will be made to establish the relation- 
ship of these important unpublished and historic 
-llustrations to the origina: material of the species 
represented. While a matter apart from the life 
work of John Eatton Leconte, this is one of its 
concomitants, for his own sustained interest and 
his inquiring mind were clearly the inspiration 
which helped his son achieve a position second to 


none in his field of entomological research. In his 


own right a figure of distinction, as well as one 
who clearly fostered the scientific spirit in his son, 
John Eatton Leconte passed on to all of us who 
work with nature the example of an inquiring, 
unselfish, and helpful mind, and one who gave 
luster to a family name now distinguished in 
numerous fields of knowledge. 





THE PROGRAM ON THE DARWIN COLLECTION IN THE LIBRARY 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


THE interest of the Society in Darwin and 
Evolution goes back to the years when /-volution 
was a hotly debated subject, even am 


x scien- 
tists. 


Among the papers read at the Con.memora- 
tion of the Centenary of Charles Darwin's birth 
(1809) and the Fiftieth Anniversary of the publi- 
cation of the Origin of Species were: “Personal 
Reminiscences of Charles Darwin and of the Re- 
ception of the Origin of Species,” by the Right 
Honorable James Bryce; “The Influence of Dar- 
win on the Natural Sciences,”’ by George Lincoln 
Goodale ; “The Influence of Darwin on the Mental 
and Moral Sciences,” by George Stuart Fullerton ; 
and “The World’s Debt to Darwin,” by Edwin G. 
Conklin. On different occasions thereafter inci- 
dental studies continued to be presented in recog- 
nition of the revolutionary effect of Darwinism 
on the scientific and philosophical thought as well 
as on the institutions of human society in general. 

With these things in mind it was particularly 
gratifying that the Research Committee responded 
so generously to our recommendation that the So- 
ciety acquire the large group of letters exchanged 
between Darwin, Lyell and other scientists—the 
Darwin-Lyell correspondence of more than 450 
pieces. In the course of processing and making 
it available for scholars, its intrinsic value as well 
as its potentialities became increasingly apparent, 
and plans gradually took shape for an all-round 
collection of source materials in our Library on 
the revolutionary impact of Darwinism on science 
and scientific thought. Search for originals was 
instituted and other priceless collections were 
soon added to the Darwin-Lyell correspondence. 
Among these were the unique group of letters and 
photographs of 67 scientists, assembled by Lady 
Lyell; scores of fugitive Darwin letters; a collec- 
tion of 87 letters of Darwin to G. J. Romanes 
(1874-1882), and the recent accession of a small 
collection of Huxley letters. Where originals 
have not been available, considerable progress has 
been made in getting microfilms or photostats 
through the friendly cooperation of custodians 


and scientific societies abroad. With the aid of 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, for example, photo-duplications were se- 
cured of the large collection of Darwin materials 
at Down House, Kent, England. 

As the corpus of manuscripts grew, it became 
very apparent that a rounded collection on Darwin 
and Evolution, similar to our Franklin Collection, 
involved the acquisition not only of original manu- 
script materials but also of published works, in- 
cluding those of precursors and contemporaries of 
Darwin as well as those of scientists and scholars 
of more recent date. In our efforts to implement 
the latter it became obvious that the help of spe- 
cialists was essential, and it was decided to extend 
the system of Library Research Associateships 
into this field also. 

Fortunately Dr. Loren C. Eiseley, Professor of 
Anthropology at the University of Pennsylvania, 
had already become deeply interested, and on invi- 
tation of the Committee agreed to devote such of 
his spare time as he had available to the problem. 
The following brief survey of recent developments 
brings the report up to date. The special Com- 
mittee which the Chairman was instructed to ap- 
point is being set up for its first meeting in the 
autumn of 1954 to consider long-range plans as 
well as the program for research and publication 
in connection with the 100th anniversary in 1959 
of the publication of the Origin of Species. 


WitiiAM E. LINGELBACH, 
Librarian and Chairman of the 
Committee on Library 


“This morning,” wrote Charles Darwin to Sir 
Charles Lyell, shortly after the publication of the 
Origin of Species, “1 got a letter from the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of Philadelphia, announcing that 
I am elected a correspondent. It shows that 
some Naturalists there do not think me such a sci- 


entific profligate as many think me here.” * This 


1 Darwin, Francis, Life and letters of Charles Darwin 
2: 307, London, 1887. 
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early (1860) expression of pleasure over Ameri- 
can reception of his labors in natural history 
makes it peculiarly appropriate that the “priceless 
collection of letters” from Charles Darwin to Sir 
Charles Lyell should have been acquired by the 
American Philosophical Society.* 

The fact that Philadelphians such as Joseph 
Leidy and Edward Drinker Cope had much to do 
with the paleontological explorations which con- 
tributed heavily to the final acceptance of the the- 
ory of evolution makes it even more remarkable 
that these letters should have found their final 
resting place in a library and a city notable since 
the time of Thomas Jefferson for its preeminence 
in the field of natural science. Once more this 
appreciation of American efforts can be docu- 
mented from the words of the master himself. 
“As for the fossil remains in the West,” ne writes 
in 1877, “no words will express how wonderful 
they are.”*® In that same year another great 


English biologist, E. Ray Lankester, commented, 
“America is, indeed, rapidly becoming the head- 
quarters of paleontological research.” * 

It is well known that the shadow of a native 
Philadelphian, one of the greatest comparative 
anatomists that America has yet produced, looms 
mightily across the scene of these endeavors. 


Ed- 
ward Drinker Cope, member of the American 
Philosophical Society, still awaits adequate bio- 
graphical treatment. His older contemporary, 
Joseph Leidy, has been described by Henry Fair- 
field Osborn as having begun, twelve years before 
the publication of the Origin cf Species, to assem- 
ble paleontological data which would have been 
of great use to Darwin. Though he largely con- 
fined himself to precise anatomical description, 
there is little doubt that he was, in the words of 
Osborn, “an evolutionis. sub rosa.” © 

As the diverse threads of evolutionary history 
are thus gathered together, it can be seen that 
there is a certain justice in the fact that this great 
correspondence should come to rest in the city of 
Philadelphia and that every endeavor should be 
made to carry out the words of the late President 


2 See Dr. E. G. Conklin’s detailed account of this acqui- 
sition under the title, Letters of Charles Darwin and 
other scientists and philosophers to Sir Charles Lyell, 
Bart. Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 95 (3): 220-222, 1951 
(Lib. Bull, for 1951). 

8 Darwin, Francis, Life and letters of Charles Darwin 
3: 233, London, 1887. 

4 Popular Science Monthly 2: 710, 1877. 

5’ Osborn, H. F., /mpressions of great naturalists, 159, 
2nd ed., New York, Scribner, 1928. 
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Conklin: “It is hoped that they [the letters] will 
become the center of a collection of letters, manu- 
scripts, and primary publications, on the evolution 
of the earth and its inhabitants, on the doctrine 
of Darwinism, which in many respects, and espe- 
cially in reference to man and society, is the most 
far reaching and revolutionary theory in the whole 
history of science and philosophy.” * 

One can well imagine, in the light of this per- 
ceptive statement, the magnitude of the task which 
immediately confronted the Librarian of the So- 
ciety, Dr. William E. Lingelbach. Should the 
collection be confined to documentary materials? 
Should it include so far as possible the letters of 
Darwin's and Lyell’s associates? Should it in- 
clude the great array of scientific treatises of all 
sorts which grew up around the theory? Should 
it contain attacks, defenses—the vast array of 
magazine literature of the nineteenth century, a 
century, incidentally, which supported and read, 
in proportion to population, a far more extensive 
serious periodical literature than that of our own 
day? Furthermore, it was apparent that if all 
these things were done, and done properly, there 
would have to be a great amount of indexing of 
pertinent periodical material as well as a search 
on the open market for many books, not all costly 
rareties by any means, but hard tu find and con- 
suming the leisure of a person adequately ac- 
quainted with the subject and willing to browse 
in the bookstores of New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston in the hope of locating missing items. 

The plans of the Library, in so far as they have 
heen completely formulated, involve several areas 
of approach. Ideally, these are the objectives to 
be accomplished : 

First, a very thorough card index with sub- 
heads and extensive cross-indexing upon all pe- 
riodical, as well as book subject matter treating 
of Darwin, his theories, his forerunners, his asso- 
ciates. Recently, for example, we had one Penn- 
sylvania graduate student, Dr. Henry Michael, 
scanning the available Russian literature, both 
pre- and post-Revolutionary, in order to record all 
Russian references which may be pertinent to the 
project. 

Secondly, we have been seeking in the open 
market not alone such primary materials as letters 
of the Darwinian circle which are still extant in 
private hands, but, in addition, by every means 
available to us, the books produced by the writers 
of the Darwinian period which bore in any fashion 


6 Op. cit., 221. 
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upon the theory of Natural Selection, or any other 
of Darwin’s ideas. Many of these books of both 
the pre- and post-Darwinian era are far scarcer 
than might at first be imagined. Certain ones, 
even when local Philadelphia editions were issued, 
such as in the case of William Whewe'l’s /ndica- 
tions of the Creator, are difficult, if not impossible, 
to locate anywhere among the libraries of the vi- 
cinity. As for their appearance in second-hand 
bookstores this must be a rare phenomenon in- 
deed, and, judging by catalogues, is almost as rare 
an event in England as here in Philadelphia. 

In Britain the high cost of paper during the 
First World War caused a tremendous destruc- 
tion of old religious books whose monetary value 
was trifling, but whose paper, by poundage, had 
risen high on the local market. The result of this 
paper shortage was a great loss of old volumes 
whose interest to us now lies in the first religious 
attempts to refute the new geology or biology, or, 
even more interestingly, to amalgamate the new 
science with the old theology. The impact of 
Darwinism upon the religious world was diverse 
in its effects both im America and Europe. One 
might say, in fact, that there was, from the reli- 
gious standpoint, a right and a ieit wing to the 
Darwinian party. Asa Gray, here in Aunisrica, 
represented the right wing, whereas Huxley, and 
perhaps even more vigorously Ernst Haeckel in 
Germany, represented the agnostic and 
church position. 


anti- 


Gray, by contrast, was a clever metaphysician 
and had a great deal to do with reconciling Ameri- 
can churchmen to the teachings of the new sci- 
ence. Less aggressive than Huxley, his writings, 
nevertheless, played a potent if quieter part in the 
change that swept, with surprising rapidity, 
through theological circles. 

Thirdly (and this should be obvious from my 
remarks above), it is the intention of the Society 
that this collection should represent in every pos- 
sible manner the impact of Darwin upon the vari- 
ous sciences and upon the religious life of the Vic- 
torian and later eras. This latter effort is being 
carried out with strict impartiality. Criticism, 
laudatory addresses, everything germane to the 
subject is being sought and filed. The history of 
science is not alone a chronicle of successes. It 
is also, if properly written, a record of failures, 
of irrational stubbornness, of opinions held in spite 
of, rather than because of, facts. Even Darwin, 
who once said that he was a firm believer “that 
without speculation there is no good and original 
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observation,” remarked that part of being a good 
scientist was to know when to drop a fruitless 
hypothesis or experiment. It is obvious from the 
literature that this talent was not always evident 
in his contemporaries. 

Part of the interest in this era is to see how 
loath were both scientists and public men in other 
disciplines to resolve their differences or to recog- 
nize that, whatever they might think of Darwin, 
the world would never be the same after the pub- 
lication of the Origin and the Descent of Man 
(1871). Whether in philosophy, metaphysics, or 
theology, it is the intention of those working on 
the collection to make it fully representative of the 
history of thought as it concerns Darwinism in all 
fields. We shall, to the best of our human abili- 
ties, endeavor to carry out this task exhaustively. 
Nor shall we stop with Darwin; we are pushing 
the collections back into the past among his great 
French predecessors and beyond. We are, also, 
and particularly in the case of the history of man, 
which was hailed by Darwin himself as the great- 
est preoccupation of the naturalist, bringing the 
record right down into modern times. Darwin 


knew he would not live to see the human story 
unfolded, but he staked his theory of descent upon 


it. It is only doing justice to his memory that 
che now growing fossil record of man should be 
adequately represented in the collection. 

Darwin cade his estimation of man’s position 
in the primate world and guessed at his ancient 
occupancy of the pianet in a time when there were 
no clearly recognizable human fossils to reenforce 
his conclusions, There is a certain poetic justice, 
then, that among the items added to the Library 
collection is an extended array of works upon 
human evolution, documenting long years after 
Darwin’s decease the reality of that human. path- 
way of ascent of which he and Huxley had caught 
far-off clairvoyant glimpses. The bones have 
been found at last. One might wish that circle 
of great companions could have lived to see them, 
but this is something rarely granted to the scien- 
tific pioneer, 

One final th'ng strikes the thoughtful observer 
as he pores over Darwin’s letters, whether pub- 
lished or unpublished. They are rich in a way 
that no modern scholar of my acquaintance has 
the time to be rich in his correspondence. They 
represent the long, thoughtful outpourings of a 
solitary man in the winter evenings at Down. 
They range across the world and back, they probe 
the past, they deal with Providence and those 
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mysteries beneath the basic fabric of the universe. 
They are also very patient letters for so nervous 
and distraught aman. They are full of that grave 
gentleness which is so often lacking in the hysteria 
of the modern world, and they will stand for all 
time representative of a day that is gone. A day 
when men returned to the quiet of a house with- 
out radio or television, and found within them- 
selves such treasures to be communicated, as 
would, long after their deaths, fill volumes and 
talk attentively to troubled men one hundred years 
away—men, who, if they stop spinning the fretful 
dials in the living room, too often feel only the 
rising of an empty silence in their hearts. 

The life of Charles Darwin has more to teach 
than the development of a now accepted theory of 
organic change. He stands for a great natural 
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tradition, something akin also to the mind of the 
American, Thoreau, who found a way of talking 
to the world out of the similar silences of Walden. 
Darwin is more alive in his letters than in his long 
array of books, just as Thoreau is similarly alive 
in his journals. Both men were uncannily per- 
ceptive on the subject of nature, and it is the de- 
light of the servants of this project that its accu- 
mulated insigats will inspire generations of the 
time to come. Later when our thoughts mature, 
we hope to be able to inform the public at more 
length of the plans entertained by the Society for 
a volume or two of letters and a cemprehensive 
Symposium upon the Centenary Anniversary of 
the publication of the Origin of Species in 1959. 
That date will also be, by a happy chance, the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Darwin’s birth. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

In the year 1859 man discovered he was an ani- 
mal. He did so by indirect deduction. The year 
1859 is generally regarded as the climactic point 
in the long, involved, and somewhat sporadic ef- 
forts toward the development of a satisfactory 
explanation of organic change. In that year 
Charles Darwin published the Origin of Species in 
which he dared only one solitary and wary sen- 
tence upon the evolution of man. “Light,” he 
cryptically intimated in the conclusion of his 
epoch-making book, “will be thrown on the origin 
of man and his history.” It was not until later 
editions that he ventured to add the adjective 
“much” to his use of the word “light.” Nothing 
better illustrates the oppressive theological atmos- 
phere of the time than Darwin’s response to an 
inquiry from Wallace prior to publication of the 
Origin, as to whether he intended to discuss man. 
Darwin rejoined as follows: “I think I shall avoid 
the whole subject, as so surrounded with prej- 
udices, though I fully admit that it is the highest 
and most interesting problem for the naturalist.” ' 
In a similar vein he confessed to Jenyns, “With 
respect to man, I am very far from wishing to 
obtrude my belief; but I thought it dishonest to 
quite conceal my opinion,” * 

In the clamor that arose after his book ap- 
peared, Darwin, in spite of this last remark, was 
not to avoid insinuations of deceit in failing to 
elaborate upon the place of man in his system. 
It was, perhaps, partly in indirect answer to such 
slurs that he undertook the publication of the De- 
scent of Man in 1871 when his position and that 

* This report is representative of studies which may 
result from the Darwin Program of the Library of the 
American Philosophical Society. It institutes a chapter 
in a larger work under preparation for Doubleday’s 
Anchor Book Series. The research was supported in 
part by a grant from the Wenner Gren Foundation for 
Anthropology. The paper was read at a meeting of the 


History of Ideas Club at Johns Hopkins University, 
April 8, 1954. 
1 Darwin, Francis, Life and letters of Charles Darwin 


2: 109, London, John Murray, 1888. 
2 [bid., 263. 


of his theory had ceased to appear so novel and 
revelting to the public mind. In the judgment of 
the present writer there can be no doubt, consid- 
ering the temper of the times, that Darwin's cau- 
tion was well justified, and probably had the 
salutary effect of broaching what was then an un- 
pleasant topic by successive doses which were 
found assimilable rather than, as Lyell was ac- 
customed to saying, “going the whole orang”’ all 
at once, 

It is a matter of considerable historical interest 
that Darwin postulated his theory and extended 
it to man without having available as evidence 
a single subhuman fossil by which, on the basis of 
his theoretical views, he could have satisfactorily 
demonstrated the likelihood of man’s relationship 
to the world of the subhuman primates. Yet, 
curiously enough, at least two early human fossils 
had been discovered and one had been published 
upon.** The historian of ideas should be attentive 
to the discussions of the closing half of the nine- 
teenth century in order to observe, once the theory 
of evolution began its diffusion, the effect that the 
first paleontological discoveries had, not neces- 
sarily upon the lay mind, which could be expected 
to discount them, but upon the minds of scholars 
and savants who were at that time either weighing 
or had committed themselves to a belief in human 
as well as animal evolution. 

That our generation has accepted this commit- 
ment we know; evolution forms the guiding motif 
in all our biological studies. But no episode in 
science affords a better glimpse into the workings 
of even the cultivated mind than an exploration 
of that combination of motives which revolves 
about the scientific investigation of the first human 
fossils. The subject was one touching deeply 
upon human emotions, and it tended to become 
proportionately distorted. The reigning political 
prejudices, racial and religious shibboleths, are 
all caught up in an intellectual ferment which in- 
vaded staid congresses and cropped out in sober 
scientific pronouncements. 


“a The Gibraltar and Neanderthal skulls. 
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The following study is offered not in a critical 
spirit, nor to uphold our scientific fathers to 
ridicule, but to show with what doubt and with- 
drawal and hesitation, along with an almost mor- 
bid fascination, man discovered he was an animal. 
It is my genuine belief that no greater act of the 
human intellect, no greater gesture of humility 
on the part of man has been or will be made in 
the jong history of science. The marvel lies, 
not in the fact that the bones from the caves and 
river gravels were recognized in trepidation and 
doubt as beings from the half-world of the past; 
the miracle, considering the nature of the human 
ego, occurs in the circumstance that we were able 
to recognize them at all, or to see, in these remote 
half-fearsome creatures, our long forgotten and 
beloved fathers who had cherished our seed 
through the ages of ice and loneliness before a 
single lighted city flickered out of the darkness of 
the planet’s night-time face. 

That recognition did not come in a day, even 
with a Darwin to light the path. When it did 
come those wavering apparitional faces were 
masked by the projected fantasies arising in the 
minds of scientists themselves. They were ill 
seen, ill understood, and, above all, their numbers 
were pitifully few. The account which follows 
deals with the only two fossil men known from 
the nineteenth century—Homo neanderthalensis, 
ironically and indirectly named for a forgotten 
poet, and Pithecanthropus, who is really, in nine- 
teenth-century terms, closest to a true missing link 
and who came closest to convincing the doubters. 
His earlier colleague from the valley of the 
Neander had no such success. The two forms to- 
gether, however, cover almost a fifty-year span in 
the history of the search for human origins. In 
the words of Max Miller, “The skull as the shell 
of the brain has, by many students, been supposed 
to betray something of the spiritual essence of 
man. ...”* Upon those fossil skulls, then just 
beginning to be wrenched from caverns and river 
drifts, the eyes of the world were now to be 
centered in horrified fascination. Man has prob- 
ably never waited be:..re in such a prolonged sus- 
pense of mingled hope and fear; his very faith 
in his uniqueness within the animal world was 
being shaken at last. 

There is, however, a certain irony in the first 
results, for the bones were to be read ambiguously. 
In addition, ideas from the pre-Darwinian world 
of the eighteenth century were destined to shape 


5 Miller, F. Max, Nature 44: 430, 1891. 
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much of the thinking of the nineteenth. Roaming 
Britishers at the world’s far-flung margins were 
to see half-men slouch through the forests. Long 
armed, bandy legged, these nightmare creatures 
were subjective mental projections straight from 
the bookshelves of philosophes and Darwinists. 
Even now the last of them haunt the snow fields 
of the Himalayas or startle Malayan planters. 
The key to this labyrinth of ideas lies in picking 
up the separate thought streams which flow out 
of the eighteenth century and which mingle with 
true Darwinism in the nineteenth. Before ex- 
amining the first genuine human fossils, therefore, 
it may be well to ascertain with what preconcep- 
tions our Victorian predecessors entered upon 
their archaeological search and what it was, pre- 
cisely, that they expected to see. 


Il. THE SCALE OF BEING 

Superficially, it would appear that the growing 
number of archaeological discoveries bearing upon 
human antiquity which were made during the time 
Darwin was engaged upon his book aroused an 
interest which, after the publication of the Origin, 
simply coalesced about the theory of evolution. 
This is true, but there is a deeper substratum of 
ideas unconsciously carried over from the reigning 
philosophical doctrines of the eighteenth century ; 
namely, the concept of the missing link as it 
flourished in that older pre-Darwinian atmosphere 
of the Scala Naturae ; and the concept of the Scale 
itself. “Next to the word ‘Nature,’” remarks 
Professor Lovejoy, to whom we are indebted for a 
most profound study of the concept, “the Great 
Chain of Being was the sacred phrase of the eight- 
eenth century playing a part somewhat analogous 
to that of the blessed word “evolution” in the late 
nineteenth.” * 

This belief can be stated in the words of Ad- 
dison ; “The whole chasm in Nature, from a Plant 
to a Man, is filled up with diverse Kinds of Crea- 
tures, rising one over another by such a gentle and 
easy Ascent, that the little Transitions and Devia- 
tions from one Species to another, are almost in- 
sensible.” * This chain of organized beings is 
not, of course, an evolutionary chain, but one in- 
stantaneously conceived at the moment of Crea- 
tion, Everything holds its appropriate place and 
does not, or at least is supposed not to, aspire 


‘ 


4 See Lovejoy, A. O., The great chain of being, Cam- 
bridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 1936, for a detailed study 
of this concept and its historical origins. 

5 The Spectator, No. 519. 
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beyond its station. It is important, however, to 
take note of the fact that this widespread bio- 
theological doctrine had conditioned men-—first, 
to the idea that one form of life passed insensibly 
into the next on the scale beneath it so that, in 
the words of a contemporary writer, “Man is con- 
nected by his nature and, therefore, by the design 
of the Author of all Nature, with the whole tribe 
of animals, and so closely with some of them, that 
the distance between his intellectual faculties and 
theirs . . . appears, in many instances, small, 
and would probably appear still less, if we had 
the means of knowing their motives, as we have 
of observing their actions.” ° 

Secondly, this humbling thought had another 
corollary: it roused a high pitch of interest in 
those animals, such as the great apes, which ap- 
peared to stand close to man. The law of con- 
tinuity, furthermore, implied that there might be 
“many degrees of intelligence found within the 
human species.”* Though the vast majority of 
the eighteenth-century thinkers did not assume an 
actual genetic blood link between man and his 
nearest primate relatives, they were extremely 
conscious of the close position of the great apes 
to man on the scale of being. Moreover, when 
sarlier the confusion as to whether exotic, little 
known apes were actually men began to disappear, 
it was replaced or at least intensified by a search 
for some creature who, though speaking, would 
exemplify the imperceptible transition on the 
Scale of Being from an ape into a man. At this 
time the far-flung worid of primitive cultures was 
being discovered, and western man was being 
made increasingly aware of the vast gulf that 
seemed to yawn between his society and that of 
remote and, to his sophisticated eye, unquestion- 
ably benighted heathen peoples. 

We find, scattered through the accounts of 
voyagers of the late seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, numerous accounts of the Hottentots of 
the Cape of Good Hope. Their low state of cul- 
ture and the phonetic peculiarities of their speech, 
“a farrago of bestial sounds resembling the chatter 
of apes,” * led to great interest as to their position 
on the Scale of Nature. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find “the brutal Hottentot” standing 
only an infinitesimal degree above the ape, nor 
did the American Indian escape similar atten- 


® Bolingbroke, H., quoted by Lovejoy, 196. 
7 Lovejoy, op. cit., 197. 
*Frantz, R. W., Swift's Yahoos and the 
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tions.” What is more interesting, however, is to 
find, long after the Scale of Being has lapsed out 
of existence as a serious philosophic concept, that 
this same “brutal Hottentot”’ is continuing to oc- 
cupy his time-honored position in the minds of 
nineteenth-century scholars. Darwin, writing to 
Sir Charles Lyell in the year of the Origin, indi- 
cates with careful conservatism that “we have a 
very fine gradation in the intellectual powers of 
the Vertebrata, with one rather wide gap . . . be- 
tween say a Hottentot and an Ourang . . . even 
if civilized as much mentally as the dog has been 
from the wolf.” ' 

We need not confine ourselves to Hottentots, 
however. The French anthropologist, Pouchet, 
by 1864" has faced up grimly to the implications 
of the new doctrine of evolution. “Let us no 
longer put ourselves on the stage,” he exhorts his 
reader. “Let us descend boldly the steps of the 
human ladder. . 


Examples are not wanting of races placed so low 
that they have quite naturally appeared to resemble 
the ape tribe. These people, much nearer than our- 
selves to a state of nature, deserve on that account 
every attention on the part of the anthropologist. 
... What will become of the unity of the human 
species, if we can prove that certain races are not a 
whit more intelligent than certain animals. . . ? 


Pouchet goes on to picture the Australian abo- 
rigine as existing “in a sort of moral brutality,” 
surviving by means of “a kind of highly developed 
instinct for discovering the food which is always 
difficult for them to obtain. . . .” 

Earlier than this, however, and unsullied by 
contact with the Origin of Species, there is the 
eye-witness record of Henry Piddington published 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in 1855 ** and relating, actually, to events of 1824. 


We have [he affirms] upon three points of continental 
India the indubitable fact ... that there are wild 
tribes existing which the native traditional names 
liken to the Orang-Utang, and my own knowledge 
certainly bears them out; tor in the gloom of a forest, 


® Rosenfield, L. C., From beast machine to man 
machine, 196, 204, New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1940. 

10 Darwin, Francis, Life and letters of Charles Darwin 
2: 211, London, John Murray, 1888. 

11 The plurality of the human race, English transla- 
tion, 15, London, 1864. 

12 Memorandum on an unknown forest race 24: 207- 
210, 1855. See also “Krao,” the so-called missing link, 
by J. P. Harrison, Report of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, 575, 1883. 
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the individual | saw might as well pass for an 
Ourang-Utang as a man. 

He was short, [Mr. Piddington continues to 
reminisce] flat nosed, had pouch-like wrinkles in 
semicircles round the corners of the mouth and 
cheeks; his arms were disproportionately long, and 
there was a portion of reddish hair to be seen on the 
rusty black skin. Altogether, if crouched in a dark 


corner or on a tree, he might have been mistaken 
for a large Orang-Utang. 


The Geneva scholar, Carl Vogt, strives to be 
anatomically precise: “The pendulous abdomen of 
the lower races . shows an approximation to 
the ape, as do also the want of calves, the flatness 
of the thighs, the pointed form of the buttocks, 
and the leanness of the upper arm. . . .”"* Giv- 


ing particular attention to pubertal changes in the 
Negro, he comments with gloomy insight : 


It is a repetition of the phenomena occurring in the 
anthropoid apes. In them also the skull presents, 
until the second dentition, a remarkable resemblance 
to the human skull, the cerebral portion being arched 
and the jaws but little projecting. From that time 
the cerebral skull remains stationary, the internal 
capacity in no way increases. ... Young orangs 
and chimpanzees are good natured, amiable, in- 
telligent beings, very apt to learn and become civi- 
lized. After the transformation they are obstinate 
savage beasts, incapable of any improvement. 
And so it is with the Negro. . . .™ 


Not content, however, with an attempt to show 
that the foot of the Negre makes “ 
approach to the form of a hand,” and that he 
“rarely stands quite upright,” Vogt finally intro- 
duces an extreme statement which is unconsciously 
revelatory as reflecting attitudes in western so- 


. a decided 


ciety of male superiority. He concludes, in short, 
“We may be sure that wherever we perceive an 
approach to the animal type, the female is nearer 
to it than the male, hence we should discover a 
greater simious resemblance if we were to take the 
female as our standard.” '® 

After this new subdivision of the scale of na- 
ture, a less misanthropic observation like that of 
Robert Dunn before the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science in 1862 that “The 
American Indian is too dangerous to be trusted by 
the white man in social intercourse and too obtuse 
and intractable to be worth coercing into servi- 
tude,” '* is, for all its frank honesty about 

18 Vogt, Lectures on man, 128, London, 1864. 

14 [hid,, 191. 

15 [bid., 180. 
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Caucasian intentions, a trifle anticlimactic. He 
does, however, succeed in a few succinct sentences 
in establishing his notion of a clear succession in 
the development of the white stock. The report 
of the conclusion of his address reads as follows: 


He observed that the leading characters of the vari- 
ous races of mankind have been maintained to be 
simply representatives of a particular type in the de- 
velopment of the highest or Caucasian; the Negro 
exhibiting permanently the imperfect brow, project- 
ing lower jaw, and slender bent limbs of the Cau- 
casian child some considerable time before its birth, 
the aboriginal Americans representing the same child 
nearer birth, and the Mongolian the same newly born. 


It is apparent from these statements, gleaned 
from a variety of sources, and which could be 
endlessly multiplied from the literature, that long 
before the clear recognition of fossil forms of 
man there existed in the minds of western Euro- 
peans a notion of racial gradation, and a concep- 
tion of that gradation as leading downward toward 
the ape. Moreover, the less culturally advanced 
members of the human stock are increasingly seen 
as affording “a glimmer of the ape beneath the 
human envelope.” These people are regarded as 
living fossils both culturally and physically; in 
fact, there is evident a lack of clear distinction be- 
tween the two categories. 

In the century of Enlightenment there had been 
philosophical admiration, at least in some quarters, 
for the “noble savage.” The idea of progress as 
it had existed in eighteenth-century France had 
implied some notion of mankind’s ability to ab- 
sorb learning. Here, however, in nineteenth-cen- 
tury England the earlicr Scale of Nature now 
classifies living men in terms of their cultural 
achievement hv western standards. The hopeful 
aspects of the idea of progress as they were en- 
tertained by the thinkers of Revolutionary France 
are denied fruition. Instead, a linear biology, so 
far as human kind, at least, is concerned, reigns 
in imperial England. Natives are incapable of 
achieving high culture. Humorlessly, in a dozen 
forms the philosophers of the Victorian Era re- 
peat the story, “The Mongol and the Negro are 
but human saurians who reached long ago . 
their full development, and are now moral fos- 
sils.” "" 


man, Report of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, 144-46, 1862. 

17 The Galaxy 4: 1881, New York, 1867. See also 
W. B. Carpenter, Nature and man, 406-407, New York, 
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Darwin, gazing upon the natives of Fuegia, is 
appalled by the gap which yawns between savage 
and civilized man; yet it must be said in justice 
to his supreme observational powers that, at the 
age of twenty-four, watching the return of Cap- 
tain Fitzroy’s hostages to their own people, he 
comments : 


It was quite melancholy leaving our Fuegians 
amongst their barbarous countrymen. In con- 
tradiction of what has often been stated, three years 
has been sufficient to change savages into, as far as 


habits go, complete and voluntary Europeans.'* 


His account of Jemmy Button and the last sig- 
nal fire lit by the latter in farewell to his white 
friends as the Beagle stood out to sea contains 
the pathos of great literature. It is only in the 
later years as his constant concern with Natural 
Selection and the effort to explain the rise of man 
weigh heavily upon his mind that he forgets and 
speaks of Hottentots and Ourangs. Charles Dar- 


win came close to envisaging the problem of cul- 
ture as he bade goodbye to his Indian shipmates. 
It is perhaps too much to expect of one man in an 
intellectually confused period that he should have 
solved both sides of the human mystery, or have 
distinguished clearly between the biological and 


the cultural. On that day in his youth, however, 
in a great surge of human feeling, he stood very 
close to doing so. The fire from the dark head- 
land stings the eyes a little even now, and Jemmy 
Button’s wistful, forgotten face is an eternal re- 
proach to those who persist in projecting upon the 
bodies of living men the shadow of an unknown 
vanished ape. Moreover, even the form of that 
ancestral ape is illusory. The long arms, the 
bandy legs, the pendulous belly, the semi-erect 
posture are conceived in imitation of the apes of 
today. Modern paleontology offers little en- 
couragement to such notions and none at all to 
the idea that the existing races represent in the 
order of their successive ‘“‘missing 
links,” mentally frozen, so to speak, at various 
stages of the human past. 


emergence 


Ill, THE MICROCEPHALI 


It would appear from some of the material we 
have just reviewed that man had mentally so 
closed the gap between himself and the anthro- 
poids that he would scarcely be conscious that 
there was a paleontological break in the evolu- 


18 The “Beagle” Diary, 
University Press, 1937. 
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Actually, however, we 
have to bear in mind that we are examining a 
ferment of opinion in which writers are not always 
consistent with their own more extreme state- 
ments, nor do they all represent the same point of 
view. The more religious minded and the more 
sober-headed continued to cling to the views ex- 
pressed by Adam Sedgwick in his Presidential 
Address before the English Geological Society in 


1831, just abcut the time, young Charles Darwin 


was departing upon his meinorable voyage. Sedg- 
wick’s speech was devoted to an attack on the 
Uniformitarian hypothesis of Sir Charles Lyell. 
In it he called the appearance of man “a geologi- 
cal event of vast importance . breaking in 
upon any supposition of geological continuity, and 
utterly unaccounted for by what we have any right 
to call the laws of nature.” '” 

It is obvious, of course, that so long as man was 
regarded in this fashion as “outside” of nature, 
a unique being divorced from any but the most 
recent past, he stood as a challenge to all scientific 
attempts to explain, not alone his own origins, 
but those of even the “natural” world about him. 
Only by establishing satisfactorily the continuity 
of human development and the relationship of man 
to his nearest primate relatives «,ould it be pos- 
sible to escape from the foggy atmosphere of 
supernaturalism which still lingered over the 
English scene. That atmosphere would not en- 
tirely pass away even from the more mundane as- 
pects of geology, until the nature of this strange 
emergent, man, could be more fully established. 

It is not without interest as showing with what 
reluctance the task was carried out that as late as 
1863 this same Sir Charles Lyell, whose geologi- 
cal doctrines form the very groundwork of the 
Origin of Species and who was Darwin’s life-long 
friend and confidant, still speculates as to whether, 
in the case of man, he may not “have cleared at 
one bound the space which separated the highest 
stage of the unprogressive intelligence of the in- 
ferior animals from the first and lowest form of 
improvable reason manifested by man.” Darwin, 
reading this remark in the first edition of the 
Antiquity of Man (p. 505), comments wryly that 
the sentence “makes me groan.” *° 


19 Gregory, J. W., Problems of geology contemporary 
with the British Association, Report of the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, 53, 1931. 

20 Darwin, Francis, Life and letters of Charles Darwin 
3: 12, London, 1889. As indicating the vacillation of 
Lyell’s thought on this subject, however, one might refer 
to a letter from Huxley to Lyell dated January 25, 
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It is plain, as one examines the more guarded 
statements of the leading evolutionists, that in 
spite of the tendency to arrange the existing hu- 
man races in a sequence of stages, or to perceive 
even lower intermediates flitting through the un- 
explored forests of Africa or the Far East, the 
gap between living man and the animal world 
is still a source of embarrassment. After express- 
ing hope that living apes may eventually be found 
which approach man in cerebral content, Vogt, 
for example, confesses that “in the absence of 
the fact, it would be foolish to form any con- 
clusions.” *' That the evolutionists’ hope was by 
degrees shifting to the fossil record is shown by 
his following remark. “There may, however, 
have existed intermediate forms, which in the 
lapse of time have become extinct.”* Vogt saw 
fit to italicize this statement, but he was not the 
man to be handicapped by any lack of the neces- 
sary fossils. Instead, he succeeded in command- 
ing international attention with a very ingenious, 
if now outmoded, theory. 

Undaunted by “the gulf which still exists be- 
tween the Negro and the ape” Vogt turns to the 
abnormal. We have a right, he contends, when 
living forms fail us, to refer to the pathological. 
“I do not hesitate to uphold ... that micro- 
cephali and born idiots present as perfect a series 
from man to the ape as may be wished for. re 
Since the evolutionary development of man from 
some lower primate inevitably seems to demand 
an increase in cranial capacity, what would appear 
more logical than that a modern microcephalic 
idiot “in its abnormity represents that inter- 
mediate form, which at a remote period may have 
been normal. This arrest... is the simian 
stage.” Such an “arrested monstrosity of the 
present creation,” argues Vogt, “fills up the gap 
which cannot be bridged over by normal types in 


1859, in which Huxley says in response to a letter now 
missing, “I do not exactly see the force of your argument 
that we are bound to find fossil forms intermediate be- 
tween man and monkeys in the Rocks. ... How do we 
know that man is not a persistent type?” (Leonard 
Huxley, Life and letters of Thomas Huxley 1: 251, Lon- 
don, Macmillan, ed., 1913.) Huxley at the time of this 
letter seems to have inclined, in the case of man, toward 
the possibility of some leap of the order of a macro- 
mutation taken very long ago. This hypothesis sounds 
rather similar to Lyell's publicly expressed view of 1863 
and since it was written to Lyell may have had some 
influence in leading his thought in this direction. 
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the present creation, but may be so by some future 
discoveries.” ** 

Vogt, in other words, has taken the notion of 
atavistic throwbacks and argued that his micro- 
cephals, of which he gives several examples, con- 
stitute just such returns to the ancestral human 
line. ‘The arms,” he observes, “seem dispropor- 
tionately long, the legs short and weak. The head 
is that of an ape.” ** Though he occasionally 
hedges unon the teeth and jaw, so far as the skull 
is concerned, every naturalist, if such a fossil 
specimen were found, would, he asserts: “at once 
declare it to be the cranium of an apes” ** With 
careful deliberation he places the skulls of a 
Negro, an idiot and a chimpanzee together in 
order to show that the idiot “holds in every re- 
spect an intermediate place between them.” * 

The various breeding experiments of the Dar- 
winians, along with their eagerness to observe 
traces of the evolutionary pathway, had led to 
great interest in what they termed “atavisms” or 
“reversions” in which a carefully bred and stand- 
ardized form showed a tendency occasionally to 
produce descendants who resembled more remote 
ancestors. Since genetic mechanisms were not 
clearly understood by the Darwinists, these mys- 
terious episodes were regarded with considerable 
awe.** Darwin himself once remarked that he re- 
garded “reversion—this power of calling back to 
life long-lost characters—as the most wonderful of 
all the attributes of inheritance.” Red Eye, the 
ferocious throwback in Jack London's Before 
Adam, is an interesting example of the atavism’s 
appearance in popular literature well within the 
twentieth century. Today so-called atavisms are 
explainable on Mendelian principles as the results 
of various types of gene segregation and recom- 
bination, alteration in growth rates, or even out- 
right mutation in the gene system. 

Vogt’s cases of arrested brain growth, therefore, 
are certainly not to be regarded as the emergence 
of missing stages in the long history of humanity, 
and they bear little actual resemblance to modernly 
discovered fossils of the hominid line. Vogt’s 
idea was seriously received in the sixties of the 
last century, however, and Darwin devotes at- 
tention to it in the Descent of Man (1871). Hux- 
ley, in addition, commented that even the Neand- 
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erthal skull might be just such an accidental re- 
version though he feels that the capacious cranial 
capacity suggests “the pithecoid tendencies, indi- 
cated by this skull, did not extend deep into the 
organization. . . .”’ ° 

Arguments were occasionally brought against 
the theory of human evolution on the ground 
that man did not show “reversion” as he should 
if he had really evoived from an ancestor unlike 
himself. 'n 1872 we fird Darwin responding 
serenely to one such criticism: “I do not think the 
absence of reversions of structure in man is of 
much weight. Carl Vogt, indeed, argues that 
[the existence of] Micro-cephalous idiots is a 
case of reversion.” *° 

We may observe at this point that, so long as 
the theory of Microcephalics as “missing links” 
was seriously entertained, the claims launched 
by some writers against the first human fossils as 
merely representing idiots showing premature 
synostosis of the cranial sutures actually proved 
nothing at all. A follower of Vogt’s views could 
have simply responded: “Certainly, this is what 
we have been saying all along. Modern idiots 
resemble a specific human level of organization in 
the past. Now you have found genuine traces of 
that level in the past.” Thus those who spoke of 
Neanderthal or Pithecanthropus in this way were, 
in actuality, merely begging the question, so far 
as the true nature of these specimens was con- 
cerned. In the light of the intellectual precon- 
ceptions of Vogt and his foliowers it was per- 
fectly possible for a human calvarium to be both 
that of a true fossil hominid and to resemble in 
detail the skull of a modern idiot. With this 
observation, and having seen a slow shift from a 
belief in living normal links passing slowly to a 
notion of living Microcephalic abnormals as in 
some manner representing past normals no longer 
existent in the living world, we shall now turn to 
the final remaining alternative. The archaeologist 
has been busy throughout the Darwinian period. 
It may be that he can supply the missing evidence 
from the ground. 
was received. 


Let us see how his evidence 


IV. THE DESCENT INTO THE PAST 


Up to the time of Cuvier’s death in 1832 no 
remains of any primates were known from fos- 
siliferous deposits. The great master of French 


29 Huxley, T. H., Evidence as to man's place in nature, 
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biology died in the unshaken belief that man’s 
advent upon the earth did not much exceed the 
common estimates of around six thousand years, 
and that probably the lower monkeys were little 
if any older. Only a few years later, in 1836, his 
own countryman, Edouard Lartet, unearthed the 
first fossil anthropoid in Miocene deposits near 
Sausan in the south of France. The report of the 
Siwalik discoveries of Falconer and Cautley soon 
followed. 

Cuvier’s theory had been breached in so far as 
man’s simian relatives were concerned. There 
was a consequent feeling of alarm in many quar- 
ters for the unearthing of ancient primates made 
it quickly apparent that the discovery of human 
fossils was made more probable. The weight of 
Cuvier’s authoritative dogmatism was no longer 
able to stem the tide. In the words of Geoffrey 
St. Hilaire:-The question will soon be answered 
in the affirmative. There are already a sufficient 
number of facts which would be considered as 
conclusive, were the question confined to any 
other animal.” *' 

Boucher de Perthes revealed the presence of 
ancient human artifacts along the Somme in the 
eighteen forties, and it is interesting to note that 
Darwin confessed years later that he had read 
de Perthes’ book. Although this is well within 
the period when Darwin was developing his evolu- 
tionary interpretation of life, he confesses humbly, 
“I... looked at [de Perthes’] book . . . and 
am ashamed to think that I concluded the whole 
was rubbish. Yet he has done for man something 
like what Agassiz Gid for glaciers.”** It was 
not until 1859, the year of the Origin, that de 
Perthes’ efforts were finally vindicated. 

Three years before the antiquity of de Perthes’ 
artifacts had been conclusively accepted, a skull 
cap of strange aspect had been discovered in a 
small cave in Rhenish Prussia. This skull, though 
not the first Neanderthal skull to be observed, was 
the first to come under the attention of science. 
It constitutes, therefore, the first genuinely ex- 
tinct variety of man ever to undergo scientific 
scrutiny. Moreover, the date of its discovery, 
1856, and the descriptions and discussions which 
followed were juxtaposed so closely upon the 
evolutionary debate as to have practically insured 
attention from the leading Darwinians and their 
opponents. 

As might have been expected, attempts to diag- 


51 Quoted in the Anthropological Review 1: 65, 1863. 
‘2 Life and letters 3: 15-16. 
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nose the age and nature of the skull range all the 
way from a sober, but very cautious, analysis by 
Thomas Huxley, to claims that the bones repre- 
sented only a rickety Cossack from the Napoleonic 
Wars.** In short, the individual was geologically 
old; he was not old. He was pathological; he was 
normal. Notable names were entered in the lists 
on both sides of these questions. By way of 
extenuation it may be said that the confusion 
among the savants wa3 augmented through the 
incomplete nature of the calvarium, «nd the lack 
of clear stratigraphical information from the 
Neanderthal Cave. No scientific eye, it must be 
remembered, had, previous to this time, looked 
upon the remains of an extinct form of man. 

Setting aside some of the more outmoded, if 
not ludicrous, treatments of the subject, the care- 
ful student is still, in the light of historical per- 
spective, forced to conclude that the antiquity of 
man was as yet little understood, and his salient 
characteristics less so. In addition to the still 
heavy prejudice directed against belief in the 
existence of early man an accidental factor fur- 
ther confused the issue: The Engis skull from a 
cave along the banks of the Meuse, near Liege 
in Belgium, was regarded by many as being of 
similar age. Professor Schmerling had found this 
skull under nearly five feet of osseous breccia in 
association with an extinct Pleistocene fauna. 
Discovered in the eighteen thirties it long pre- 
dated the Neanderthal discovery. Its significance 
in the present connection, however, lies in the 
words of Sir John Lubbock, “. . . there are, as 
yet, only two cases on record in which the bone 
caves have furnished us with skulls in such a con- 
dition as to allow of restoration. One of these 
was found by Dr. Schmerling in the cave of 
Engis . ; the other by Dr. Fuhlrott in the 
Neanderthal near Dusseldorf.” ** 

There was as yet no clear stratigraphy sepa- 
rating the Middie from the Upper Paleolithic pe- 
riod. It was inevitable that these two skulls 
should be compared even though today we know 
that they are derived from widely separated time 
levels. Both lack totally the face and jaw, though 
the Engis skull is more complete. In Neander- 
thal we one low vaulted skull with a 
massive supraorbital torus, regarded by its de- 
scriber, Schaafhausen, as belonging to a period 
prior to the time of the Celts and Germans. The 


pe sess 
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remains, he says, “were in all probability derived 
from one of the wild races of northwestern 
Europe, spoken of by Latin writers.”** The 
Engis skull in contrast to the Neanderthal had 
no other interest than its fossiliferous associa- 
tions. To quote Sir Arthur Keith, “There is not 
a single feature that marks this skull off from 
men of the Neolithic or of modern times.” ** 

It has been pertinent to our discussion to make 

plain the fact that the facial character of Neander- 
thal man was then unknown. This unfortunate 
situation placed altogether too much emphasis 
upon the supraciliary ridges. Many writers, 
searching collections of skulls, thought the prob- 
lem had been settled when they found a specimen 
of Homo sapiens with a massive supraorbital 
torus. Huxley, for example, after admitting the 
Neanderthal cranium to be “the most apelike . . 
I have ever seen,” *’ contends that the creature 
was “in no sense intermediate between men and 
apes.” ** Taking note of the gradations to be 
found among recent skulls, he says “there is no 
ground for separating | Neanderthal] specifically, 
still less generically from Homo sapiens.” *” This 
view still finds emphatic expression in an anthro- 
pological text referring to the Engis and Neander- 
thal skulls, as late as 1890: “a number of other 
anatomical elements, thought to be peculiar in 
these fossil skulls, such as the superciliary promi- 
nences, the small and receding forehead, the form 
of the ciliary arcs, the amplitude of the occiput, 
are found to be but the individual and accidental 
varieties of men living among us.” *° 

J. W. Dawson, writing with an eye to the 
modern races, comments 


that the characters for which this skeleton is eminent, 
are found, through perhaps in less degree, in the 
rude tribes of America and Australia. It is also 
doubtful whether this skeleton really indicates a race 
at all. It may have belonged to one of those wild 
men, half-crazed, half-idiotic, cruel and strong, who 
are always more or less to be found living on the 
outskirts of barbarous tribes, and who now and then 
appear in civilized communities, to be consigned per- 
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haps to the penitentiary or the gallows, when their 
murderous propensities manifest themselves.*! 


This curious quotation not alone shows the con- 
tinuing application of the idea of racial grada- 
tion, but Dawson’s “wild man” hypothesis seems 
to echo this tradition as it exists in European 
folklore.** Neanderthal man is here quite close 
to being made one with those fallen, feral crea- 
tures who wander in the green forests of medieval 
romance. 

Carl Vogt, as might have been expected, diag- 
noses the forehead of the Neander skull as “that 
of an idiot or microcephalus,” ** though he accepts 
its antiquity and, as we have had occasion to note, 
this in no way prevents him from regarding it as 
“normal.” ** He takes, however, one further step 
which introduces to us the final vast confusion 
which can be wrought by archaeological inepti- 
tude. Vogt finds ‘a great similarity between the 
Engis and Neanderthal skulls.”’*° Moreover, 
recognizing the female skull to be smaller than 
than the male and to possess less prominent supra- 
orbital ridges he arrives at the conclusion that 
both skulls belong to the same race. The 
Neanderthal skull belonged to a muscular stupid 
male while the Engis specimen “belonged to an 
intelligent woman.” The race, he assumes, re- 
sembled the existing Australian aboriginals. The 
cultural associations mentioned briefly in his writ- 
ings suggest a similar confusion of different time 
levels. In this he was not alone. For over thirty 
years after its discovery and description Homo 
neanderthalensis was destined to remain the butt 
of idle speculation as well as the suspected product 
of disease. 

In the meantime, a growing body of archaeolo- 
gists continued to prowl through the caves and 
grottoes of civilized Europe. More discoveries of 
tools and artifacts were made. Additional human 
remains were discovered but they all proved to 
be those of big-brained upper paleolithic people. 
So consistent were these discoveries that for a 
time the Victorian uneasiness about ape-men be- 
gan to fade. Perhaps the Darwinians had been 
wrong about man after all. The drift of thought 
can be glimpsed in this account by Gill of Riviere’s 
discoveries at Mentone : 
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. the negative results afforded us indicate that 
fossil man was, in all respects, a typical man, per- 
haps even differing less from his successors in 
Europe than do some other existing races. It is 
at least very certain that he had no decided ape-like 
characteristics. Even more! He was man to excess. 
The proportions of the forelimb to the hind, and of 
the median and distal portions of each to the proxi- 
mal, so far from proving a condition intermediate 
between man and the apes, or embryonic or juvenile 
humanity er even affinity to the Negro, indicate that 
he was raore unlike the apes in such respects than ave 
some existing races; nor is this evidence rebutted by 
the skull, the dentition or otherwise. . . .** 


Continuing in this vein, Dr. Gill goes on to 
assert that, in the light of such evidence as is re- 
vealed at Mentone, 


the anxious miay ... contemplate with a happy 
serenity the explorations made, for every skeleton 
found, in its perfect manlike features, will not only 
disprove the existence of the dreaded intermediate 
link, but will add to the value of the negative evidence 


against such a link—that is in Europe or America.*? 


Apparently, Gill is enough of an evolutionist to 
intimate that perhaps Africa or Asia may some- 
time yield a remote link to man, but he hastens to 
add comfortingly that “‘it is not likely to be of very 
recent origin, most likely Miocene.” Another 
writer, A. S. Packard, similarly inclined, em- 
phasizes ‘ . anatomists of high authority have, 
we cannot but think too hastily, referred their 
[finds] to the most degraded of savage races.” ** 

It may be added in extenuation of Professor 
Packard's point of view that the activities of con- 
firmed evolutionists, as the Darwinian enthusiasm 
began to mount, are sadly revelatory of a state 
of mind in its way as dogmatically fervid as that 
of those opposed to the evolutionary point of view. 
Where some saw the big-brained upper paleo- 
lithic people, or even the big-brained Neander- 
thals, as a denial of the possibility of evolutionary 
change, others just as enthusiastically regarded 
these types as representing living races lower on 
the scale of life than the modern Caucasian. Once 
more existing peoples were being arranged on the 
time scale of the fossil past. “If we uplift the 
deposits of the earth’s surface,” writes a German 
scholar in 1868, “there appears as the first inhabi- 
tant of Central Europe a man whose protruding 
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jaws and nearly deficient forehead betray a savage 
animal character. The elongated skull with its 
strongly projecting eyebrows reminds one of the 
Negro, the Mongol, the Hottentot and the Aus- 
tralian.” * 

Others read into the fragmentary Neanderthal 
remains something even more formidable. The 
jaw of La Naulette found in 1866 in a cave in 
eastern Belgium is described in one book as ex- 
tremely apelike “with huge projecting canines.” 
It does not seem to trouble the writers that the 
teeth of this specimen are missing, having been 
lost from the sockets after death. Instead they go 
on to describe the entire Neanderthal tribe with 
their “gorilla-like eye teeth” as presenting an ap- 
pearance “in the highest degree hideous and 
ferocious.” "’ No known form of fossil man pos- 
sesses gorilloid canines. These descriptions are 
the product of imagination whether they visualize 
Neanderthal man as a Hottentot or a gorilla. In 
either case they are simple projections into the 
past of living forms which the describer sincerely 
believes are links in the evolutionary scale leading 
to man, Once more there is an attempt to equate 
the past evolution of man with a graded existing 
scale of creatures running from the ape to man. 
Innumerable descriptions characterize natives as 
apelike in appearance and habits.*' Similarly the 
effort to close the gap from the other, or anthro- 
poidal, side leads to assumptions that the existing 
great apes may possess undeveloped or rudimen- 
tary linguistic ability. An anonymous article in 
Chambers Journal speaks of the grunt of the 
orang as perhaps “some incipient form of speech 
capable of being cultivated and enlarged.” ™* 
Ernst Haeckel, towards the turn of the century, 
characteristically proclaims that “the old doctrine 
that only man is endowed with speech” is out- 
moded. “It is high time,” he says, “that this er- 
roneous impression, resting on a lack of zoological 
information, should be abandoned.” ™* 
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Returning, however, to our more immediate 
point of discussion, it might have been thought 
that the discovery in 1886 of the Neanderthal men 
of Spy would have dissipated the mist of suspicion 
which had for so long lingered over the valley of 
the Neander. Certainly it led some to the belief 
that Neanderthal man could not be a diseased 
idiot, or a distorted Lombrosian criminal. On 
the other hand, the recognition of the great cranial 
capacity of the type puzzled those who were still 
anticipating some sort of small brained emergent. 

As late as 1911, W. J. Sollas, the distinguished 
English geologist, wrote of this problem as fol- 
lows : 


The Mousterian skulls are the oldest human skulls 
of which we have any knowledge; but just as in the 
case of the Magedalenian and Solutrean, they indi- 
cate that the primitive inhabitants of France were 
distinguished from the highest civilized races, not 
by a smaller, but by a larger cranial capacity; in 
other words as we proceed backwards in time the 
human brain increases rather than 
volume.** 


decreases in 


Disregarding Pithecanthropus which even this 
great student believed diseased, he poses a final 
paradox: “Thus, as we proceed backwards in 
time Man departs farther from the ape in the size 
of his brain, but approaches nearer to the ape 
in the characters of his bodily framework.” © 
It was a reasonably true statement so far as 
Neanderthal man was concerned, and it may have 
bolstered the hopes of those who had earlier fol- 
lowed the lead of Gill, Brinton,®® and others. 
Nevertheless, it was a paradox and a paradox 
which could not be long sustained. Though 
Vogt’s microcephals had not stood the test of time 
a few evolutionists, by pure extrapolation, saw 
clearly that at some point, however deep it might 
lie beneath us on the time scale, the transition 
from the animal brain had occurred. 


V. THE JAVA APE MAN 


With the discovery in 1891 of Pithecanthropus 
erectus by Eugene Dubois, the first human type of 
genuinely low cranial capacity was _ revealed. 
Some, with considerable reason, would regard it 
as the only real “missing link” produced in the 
nineteenth century. By this time much of the 
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public outcry which had greeted Darwin’s Descent 
of Man in 1871 had died down. The doctrine 
of evolution had been widely disseminated, dis- 
cussed, and accepted in intellectual circles. The 
time would have seemed ripe for a clinching 
paleontological demonstration of the pathway of 
human descent. Unfortunately, however, the face 
of the Java hominid was missing and almost the 
same distrust which had been directed at the first 
Neanderthal discovery emerged once more, though 
perhaps in a less aggravated form.®* 

At the Third International Zoological Congress 
which met in Leyden in 1895 Dubois exhibited and 
discussed his find. The zoologists present main- 
tained that the skull was human and the human anat- 
omists maintained it to de that of an ape. Once 
more the cry of microcephalic idiot was raised.** 
We have the testimony of Marsh that in the begin- 
ning, with the exception of Manouvrier in Paris and 
himself, no one took Dubois’ claims at their full 
valuation. “Among a score or more of notices,” 
he writes, “I do not recall a single one that 
admitted the full importance of the discovery. 

9 “M. Dubois,” Manouvrier ironically ob- 
serves, “can congratulate himself on seeing placed 
in relief at Berlin the reasons according to which 
his Pithecanthropus could not be a man and, in 
England, much better reasons according to which 
the same Pithecanthropus could not be a mon- 
key.” © 

The situation, however, is not one in which the 
absurdities are all confined to one side. Nothing 
better illustrates the power of preconceived ideas 
than to discover Dubois contending that no good 
can arise from a comparison between his precious 
skull cap and that of the Neanderthals of Dussel- 
dorf and Spy because these latter specimens are 
pathological!** Apparently it never crossed Du- 


bois’ mind that this argument was just as readily 
applicable to his own transitional man-ape calva- 


rium. As for the Pithecanthropus femur, so deep 


are the preconceptions of the age that it is perhaps 
not surprising to find Dubois hinting of “‘indica- 
tions in that bone of an arboreal habit, such as 
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are not found in the human femur.” ** Today we 
know that the transition from the trees to the 
ground long preceded the rise of such true palean- 
thropic men as Pithecanthropus. At that time, 
however, constant morphological comparisons of 
man with the existing apes had left this point less 
clear.** It is with genuine pleasure and a little 
shock of surprise, therefore, that one encounters in 
a statement of the anatomist, Cunningham, a very 
clear modern grasp of the primate phylogeny and 
an unwillingness to confuse “missing links” with 
living collateral lines of descent. “Most cer- 
tainly,” he says, the Pithecanthropus fossils 


are not derived from a transition form between any 
of the existing anthropoid apes and man; such a 
form does not and cannot exist, seeing that the 
divarication of the ape and man has taken place low 
down in the geneological tree and each has followed 

. its own path. The so-called Pithecanthropus is 
in the direct human line although it occupies a place 
on this considerably lower than any human form at 
present known.*4 


With this precise and much ignored observa- 
tion, Cunningham passes from the scene. It is 
left for Manouvrier to define Dubois’ final con- 
tribution as it may now be also interpreted from 
the midpoint of our century. “He established the 
fact,” comments the Frenchman, “that the cranio- 
logic inferiority of fossil human races, according 
to the specimens we know, increases with their 
antiquity. . . . We consider | Pithecanthropus| as 
one of the intermediate fossils theoretically fore- 
seen.” ** Thus man, in his descent through 
time, had finally passed beyond the range of the 
big-brained men of the upper Pleistocene. The 
cerebral reduction was a reality, and the curious 
paradox of the anthropoidal big-brained Neander- 
thals could be carried no further. As we have 
noted, some did not at first accept this view, but 
by the nineteen fifties it was a commonplace. 

The whole of the nineteenth century and at 
least part of the eighteenth century before it had 
been devoted to the understanding not alone of 
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man, but of his relationship to the only other 
living thing on the planet that looks like him— 
the monkeys. They had been with him since 
the beginning, grimacing at him from behind the 
curtain of leaves. Their faces were sad or evil 
little caricatures of the human face; bone for bone, 
tooth for tooth, they were built on the human pat- 
tern or the human on theirs. 
great scale of perfection which runs from the 
crystal to the noblest beings on the farthest worlds, 
they stood next to man, but the chain had been 
fixed in the moment of creation. Nothing became 
extinct, everything was locked in an eternal or- 
der. In that order an ape crouched beside man 
and the two knew each other to be very close. 
There was only the breadth of a hair between 
them. They had come to know each other well. 
“Show me a generic character,” cries Linnaeus, 
“by which to distinguish Man and Ape; I myself 
. . . know of none.” 

Even the races ascended in that vast chain and 
the Hottentot knew best the touch of the ape. In 
the nineteenth century the chain began to be for- 
gotten, but fragments of it persisted in the minds 
of men and passed unconsciously into the new 


doctrine of evolution, where the wheel turned at 
last. 


The nineteenth century drew from the eight- 
eenth century before it an idea of necessary con- 
stant progression which had arisen in the field of 


social studies. Every society in its own time and 
place would advance by necessary law even though 
historical chance and incident might promote or 
incommode that advance. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury aspects of this idea of progress were trans- 
ferred to biology. Darwin, though he abjured the 
idea of necessary progression and mentions as 
illustration animals which had changed little, if at 
all, through long periods, shows signs of confused 
thinking on this point. He reveals in occasional 
passages that he is unconsciously transferring the 
concept of the eighteenth-century unilinear fixed 
scale of being to, as Teggart puts it, a “concept of 
a unilinear and continuous series in time, parallel 
with the classificatory series.”*' The classifi- 
catory series is, of course, the Scale of Being. 
Darwin speaks of the whole organic world as 
tending inevitably to “progress toward perfec- 
tion.” He pronounces that “among the verte- 
brata the degree of intellect and an approach in 
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structure to man clearly come into play.” 
mine. | ** 

At least once more Darwin seems to imply that 
other primates would tend to evolve toward man 
if given the opportunity. In 1860 we find him 
writing to Lyell: “The simile of man now keep- 
ing down any new man which might be developed 
strikes me as good and new. The white man is 
‘improving off the face of the earth’ even races 
nearly his equals.”* Implicit also in this re- 
mark is a growing need to explain the gap between 
man and his nearest relatives because Natural 
Selection can make each creature only a little more 
perfect than its competitors. Since the phylo- 
genetic series is now historical the past must be 
searched and the man-creating, competitive inter- 
mediate links in the chain will be found there. 

In the meantime, however, the concept “atav- 
ism,” emerging out of the misinterpreted heredity 
studies carried out upon recent domesticated 
forms, promised a way of seeing the ancestor 
in the flesh without waiting for the laborious un- 
certainties of paleontological research. It is this 
which explains the popularity of Vogt’s sug- 
gestion~and the interest that the idea aroused in 
Darwin. By contrast, the big-brained Neander- 
thals, particularly after the Spy discovery, must 
have seemed to the Darwinians at the very least 
anomalous, if not threatening to their theories.”° 
Neither Cro-Magnons nor Neanderthals showed 
the rapid mental regress which had been assumed, 
in the underestimated time scale of that day, to 
characterize the skull of genuine primitives, par- 
ticularly in the light of the assumptions which had 
been made about various of the living races of 
man. It disturbed the old ideas of continuity and 
progression and is undoubtedly one of the reasons 
why these first fossil forms were eyed with hesi- 
tation. Sollas’ statement of his paradox of in- 
creasing brain size makes this quite clear. 

At first, since by the law of the old Scale 
nothing became extinct, men had tendec uncon- 
sciously to see their past story totally revealed 
among the living races hidden away in the forests. 
They had seen the half man pass in the jungle; 
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they had interpreted lowly cultures as a sign of 
lowly brains. Later, as the forests were cleared 
and the apes were seen in the sunlight, the gap 
loomed a little larger between man and his beasts. 

It was then that his isolation struck him most 
clearly. He stared thoughtfully at the tiny- 
brained among his kind. He dug in the earth and 
found bones beneath it. He began to sense that 
the wondrous chain was moving, climbing, perish- 
ing. He found his own lost, bestial skull in the 
drift by the river, and the flints that his hands had 
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tried to shape. At first he sought to run away 
from the sight of these things or to tell the tale 
differently. In the end it could no longer be done. 
The tale will tell itself and man will listen. He is 
quite alone now. In spite of claims that persisted 
into the beginning of this century, his brothers in 
the forest do not speak. Unutterably alone, man 


senses the great division between his mind anc 
He has completed a fearful passage, but 
of its nature and causation, even the modern 
biologist is still profoundly ignorant. 


theirs. 





TWO BROADSIDES ILLUSTRATING ANTOINE LAURENT LAVOISIER’S “CHEMICAL 
CHARACTERS ADAPTED TO THE NEW NOMENCLATURE” 


DENIS I. DUVEEN 
New York City 


THe anti-phlogistic chemistry of Antoine Lau- 
rent Lavoisier needed by 1785 a new nomenclature 
to further its development and disseminate its 
principles—the chemical terminology of the period 
was much too antiquated to be of use. Its formu- 
lation was due primarily to Louis Bernard Guyton 
de Morveau of Dijon, one of the early converts of 
Lavoisier, De Morveau first recognized the in- 
adequacy of the chemical nomenclature of his time 
when editing the chemical sections of the Encyclo- 
pédie méthodique (1786). He found himself un- 
able to express chemical meaning with the proper 
words. The first attempt to rectify the situation 
was presented by de Morveau in a paper entitied 
“Sur les Dénominations Chymiques, la nécessité 
den perfectionner le systeme, & les régles pour 
y parvenir,” which appeared in Rozier’s periodi- 
cal.' At the time this communication appeared, 
de Morveau was an ardent adherent of the phlo- 
giston theory. The phlogistonists, however, were 
unimpressed with de Morveau’s recommendations ; 
in fact some of the members of the Académie 
Royale des Sciences went so far as to attack him. 
De Morveau went to Paris to answer the objec- 
tions, and soon established himself as an authority 
on chemical nomenclature. 

Lavoisier, who was in need of a new nomencla- 
ture, recognize<| the value of de Morveau’s ideas. 
He, therefore, invited de Morveau, although still 
a phlogistonist, to discuss the application of his 
nomenclature to the new chemistry with a group 
of the leading anti-phlogistonists, particularly La- 
voisier, Claude Louis Berthollet, and Antoine 
Francois de Fourcroy. In the course of the de- 
liberations de Morveau was converted to La- 
voisier’s system of chemistry. Lavoisier, de Mor- 
veau, Berthollet, and Fourcroy joined forces and 
produced as their first common collaboration a 
memoir that was read by Lavoisier at the Rentrée 
publique of the Académie on April 18, 1787— 
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“Mémoire sur la nécessité de réformer & de per- 
fectionner la nomenclature de la Chimie.” In this 
presentation they explained the principles on 
which the suggested changes in the chemical 
nomenclature were based. The details of the new 
terminology were presented to the Académie by 
de Morveau on May 2, 1787, in the “Mémoire sur 
le développement des principes de la Nomen- 
clature méthodique.” 

The papers presented by Lavoisier and de Mor 
veau to the Académie were not published in the 
official Mémoires de l’Académie Royale des Sci- 
ences but were first printed in book form at Paris 
in 1787. The volume, entitled Méthode de 
Nomenclature Chimique, proposée par MM. de 
Morveau, Lavoisier, Bertholet |sic| et de Four- 
croy,” contained, in addition to Lavoisier’s paper 
in the first section and de Morveau’s in the sec- 
ond, a table of the new terms, an alphabetic 
synonymy of the ancient and new names and a 
dictionary of the new nomenclature, all prepared 
by Fourcroy. Appended to all this material were 
the “Rapport sur la nouvelle Nomenclature” made 
by the Académie, two papers by Jean Henri Has- 
senfratz and Pierre Auguste Adet* and a “Rap- 
port sur les nouveaux Caractéres chimiques” 


2 For full bibliographical details of this work see D. I. 
Drveen and H. S. Klickstein, A bibliography of the 
works of Antoine Laurent Lavoisier, 1743-1794, London, 


Dawson-Weil, 1954. Also consult the Catalogue of 
printed works by and memorabilia of Antoine Laurent 
Lavoisier, 1743-1794. . . . Exhibited at the Grolier Club, 
34-37, New York, 1952 [prepared by D. I. Duveen and 
H. S. Klickstein]. 

8 Adet was destined to come to America as the French 
ambassador in 1795. While in America, Adet became 
embroiled in the controversy over phlogiston which 
Priestley had instigated since emigrating to the new 
world. He wrote Réflexions sur la Doctrine du Phlogis- 
tique et la Décomposition de l'Eau (Philadelphia, 1797) 
which was a translation of one of Priestley’s tracts with 
an added defence of the doctrines of Lavoisier. For a 
full account see: L. C. Newell, Jour. Chem. Ed. 8: 43-48, 
1931; T. L. Davis, in Studien sur Geschichte der Chemie, 
Festgabe fiir Edmund O. von Lippmann, 132-147, Berlin, 
1927; T. L. Davis, Jour. Chem. Ed. 4: 176-183, 1927. 
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which was signed by Lavoisier, Berthollet, and 
Fourcroy. 

The Méthode de Nomenclature Chimique was 
to prove a popular work-—there were at least 
seven French issues and editions, one English, 
two German, one Spanish and one Italian—all of 
the full work. Actually this is a poor measure 
of its dissemination for the table, synonymy, and 
dictionary were more often reproduced, and other 
works primarily concerned with the translation of 
the new nomenclature are multiplet The most 
unique and perhaps the rarest of all the nomen- 
clature renditions are two broadsides in English 
illustrating lLavoisier’s “Chemical Characters 
adapted to the New Nomenclature.” The pur- 
pose of this communication is to describe these 
two items and to clarify bibliographically their 
origin. 

The broadsides were drawn up by a W. Jack- 
son, “Practical Chemist,” ° and were derived di- 
rectly from the James St. John translation of the 
Méthode de Nomenclature Chimique,® the only 
complete and accurate English translation ever 
made. The first of the two broadsides is entitled 
A Synopsis of the Chemical Characters Adapted 
to the New Nomenclature by Messrs. Hassenfrats 
and Adet, Systematically arranged by W. Jackson, 
Practical Chemist, measures 484 * 39} em., and 
is dedicated to J. C. Lettsom’ with the latter's 
permission. The broadside was printed in Lon- 
don and “Published for the Author by Harry 
Ashby & Son. Engravers & Printers, King 
Street, Cheapside Octr. 26, 1799.” The sheet 
illustrates the symbols devised by Hassenfratz and 
Adet to complement the new nomenclature. 


4Of special interest is the adoption of 
nomenclature in America; see D. I. Duveen and H. S. 
Klickstein, The introduction of Lavoisier’s chemical 
nomenclature into America, /sis. In press. 

5 All attempts to identify W. Jackson 
unsuccessful. 

6 Method of Chymical Nomenclature proposed by 
Messrs. De Morveau, Lavoisier, Bertholet |sic| and De 
Fourcroy. To which is added, a New System of Chymi- 
cal Characters, adapted to the Ncmenclature by Mess 
Hassenfratz and Adet. Translated from the French, and 
the New Chymical Names Adapted to the Genius of the 
English Language by James St. John M.D., London, 
1798. For full bibliographic details see D. I. Duveen and 
H. S. Klickstein, A bibliography ..., op. cit. 

7 John Coakley Lettsom (1744-1815) was one of the 
most successful of the early Quaker physicians in Eng- 
land. Although he made no lasting contributions to 
medicine he, nevertheless, rendered many public services 
as a philanthropist and was active in the founding of sev- 
eral institutions. 


Lavoisier’s 


have been 


LAVOISIER’S CHEMIC 


AL NOMENCLATURE 


Fic. 1. 


These 


were straight lines, half-circles, squares, 
triangles, lozenges, and circles in different posi- 
tions and combinations which were intended to 
make possible an immediate understanding of 


chemical substances and their nature. Ingenious 
though their symbols seemed, this sign language 
was to prove unsatisfactory, and it has long been 
discarded.* The original communication of Has- 
senfratz and Adet appeared as two papers, “Mé- 
moire sur de nouveaux Caractéres 4 employer en 
Chimie,” and “Mémoire sur de nouveaux Carac- 
téres 4 employer en Chimie, & l’arrangemet:! que 
doivent avoir ces nouveaux Caractéres, afin de 
leur faire exprimer les rapports de quantité des 
substances simples contenues dans les mixtes” in 
the Méthode de Nomenclature Chimique with 6 
folding plates to illustrate the symbolism em- 
ployed; it was carried over as an accurate and 
complete translation in the James St. John edition 
with the plates, and it is from here that W. Jack- 
son obtained his material. The James St. John 
editicn appeared ten years before the broadsides 


®R. M. Caven and J. A. Cranston, Symbols and for- 
mulae in chemistry; an historical study, London, Blackie 
& Sons, 1928. 
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in 1789. The Synopsis (fig. 1) is artistically 
executed with boxes, scrolls, etc., and is hand col- 
ored in yellow, gray, pink, orange, and green. 
The second broadside was probably printed at 
the same time and by the same printer as the first 
and was intended to be used in conjunction with 
the latter. It is entitled The Substance of two 
Memoirs on the new Characters to be used in 
Chemistry, to elucidate the Systematical Synopsis 
by W. Jackson. Extracted from the Register of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, Paris, The 
twenty-seventh of June, 1787 and measures 
394 x 274 cm. (fig. 2). This broadside is a 


word-for- word extract, except for the few changes 


D. 1. DUVEEN AND H. S. KLICKSTEIN 
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noted below, of the James St. John translation of 
the “Rapport sur les nouveaux Caractéres Chi- 
miques” by Lavoisier, Berthollet, and Fourcroy 
which first appeared in the Méthode de Nomen- 
clature Chimique. It is a very favorable review 
of the two memoirs by Hassenfratz and Adet and 
of their system of chemical symbols; it was writ- 
ten by Lavoisier. 

The text of the broadside consists of portions 
of the John St. John translation taken in consecu- 
tive order. There are changes in the division into 
paragraphs, in the addition of italics and hyphens, 
in the deletion, in some instances, of proper names, 
for example, Hassenfratz and Adet, and in the 
addition of short connecting phrases. The only 
true textual change is the addition of “nitrous 
and nitric acid &c.” (paragraph five) which does 
not appear in the original English text. 

The statement, “Extracted from the Register of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, Paris, The 
twenty-seventh of June, 1787,” in the title of this 
second broadside is somewhat misleading. The 
memoir was never published in the Mémoires de 
l' Académie Royale des Sciences and was for this 
reason reprinted in the (iuvres.® The reference 
to the Register appears in both the original French 
volume and the James St. John edition—it was 
taken over by W. Jackson—and refers to the writ- 
ten version of the paper deposited at the Acade- 
mie, but not necessarily printed. 

The purpose of the companion broadside was to 
explain the symbols used by Hassenfratz and Adet 
which were depicted in the Synopsis; it also 
served to emphasize Lavoisier’s approval of the 
system. 

As a pair, the broadsides are indeed unique for 
nothing of a like nature concerning Lavoisier’s 
new nomenclature has yet come to light. The 
copies described in the above are in the possession 
of the Library of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety of Philadelphia and are undoubtedly rare, 
for a search of libraries both here and abroad has 
failed to uncover another set. Both broadsides 
in the Library of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety were “Presented by D. Letsom April 1800” 
according to a penned line on one of the blank 
sides.*° If not unique and rare, the coloring of 
the Synopsis assuredly makes it a most attractive 
Lavoisier publication. 

® (Euvres de Lavoisier 5: 365-375, Paris, 1862-1893. 

10 Both of these broadsides were presented to the So- 
ciety, April 18, 1800, by Dr. [Thomas?] Parke on behalf 


of Dr. John C. Lettsom, who was a member from Janu- 
ary 19, 1787 until his death March 1, 1815. 





THE FUNCTIONS OF WAMPUM 


GEORGE S. SNYDERMAN 


PREFACE 


Avmost four decades have elapsed since the late 
Frank G. Speck commenced his investigations of 
wampum and its functions. His first study, a 
short but penetrating article, entitled “Wampum 
in Indian Tradition and Currency,” ' was followed 
after several years of painstaking inquiry by “The 
Functions of Wampum among the Eastern Al- 
gonkian Indians” *—a substantial memoir which 
has become the classic. Except for his collabora- 
tion with W. C. Orchard in the description of the 
Penn Wampum Belts* this was to remain the 
last specific work dealing with a “favorite” topic. 
Speck, however, continued to gather data on the 
subject. Accounts and penetrating remarks re- 
garding its function as determined from histori- 
cal records and living informants may be found 
in many of his later writings.* 

Unfortunately, however, Speck never found 
time to correlate all the data which became avail- 
able, as his own and the field work of other stu- 
dents progressed. An indefatigable field worker, 
Speck could never tear himself away from real 
living people to devote his measured hours and 
minutes to the books and manuscripts. He there- 
fore assigned to me the task of coordinating in 
one paper available historical and ethnological 
data. He gave to this project unstintingly of his 
time, notes, and his critical judgment. For this 
and all other kindnesses which Speck lavished 
upon me, it is therefore fitting to dedicate this 
study to so great a teacher, scholar and friend. 


1 Speck, Frank G., Wampum in Indian tradition and 
currency, Proc. Numismatic & Antiq. Soc. of Phila. 26: 
121-130, 1916. 

2 Speck, Frank G., The functions of wampu 1 among 
the eastern Algonkian Indians, Amer. Anthro. Soc. Mem. 
6 (1): 3-71, 1919. 

8 Speck, Frank G., and W. C. Orchard, The Penn 
wampum belts, Heye Foundation Leaflets #4, N. Y., 
Mus. Amer. Indian, 1925. 

4 Speck, Frank G., The Nanticoke and Canoy Indians, 
Papers of the Hist. Soc. of Del., 1927; A study of the 
Delaware Indian Big House Ceremony, Pub. Pa, Hist. 
Com., 1931; Penobscot Man, Phila., Univ. of Pa. Press, 
1940; Tutelo Spirit adoption ceremony, Pub. Pa. Hist. 
Com., 1942; Midwinter rites of the Cayuga Long House, 
Phila., Univ. of Pa. Press, 1949. 


Any study of an Indian custom which is worth its 
salt should present the Indian point of view. This 
we have tried to do with the aid of our Seneca 
friends and relatives who live on the Coldspring 
Reservation near Quaker Bridge, New York. 

Field work which enabled us to get the Indian 
side of the question was made possible by grants 
in aid from the Anthropology Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania and the Phillips Fund 
of the American Philosophical Society. Mr. 
Barney Chesnick made available the facilities of 
the Ridgeway Library and helped resolve several 
bibliographical problems, 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Failure of White man to understand and accept 
Indian customs and philosophy from earliest con- 
tact has led to the acceptance of certain miscon- 
ceptions. Many of these errors are manifested 
in White man’s traditional beliefs with regard to 
wampum. 

For most persons, ethnologists included, wam- 
pum has meant money or something similar, which 
was used to pay for goods or a service. For a 
smaller group, it has symbolized war or peace ; 
for still fewer, it has been a mnemonic record to 
recall events. And finally to some, wampum has 
been the voucher given to certify to one’s hon- 
esty and sincerity. Wampum has served all or 


none of these purposes—depending on one’s per- 
sonal orientation. 


The word wampum is derived from the New 


England Algonquian. wampémpeag, meaning 
white string of shell beads. Present day Seneca 
living on the Allegheny Reservation near Quaker 
Bridge, New York, refer to it as Gdt-géh-éh, 
This word includes wampum in all its forms, 
beads, strings or belts. Wampum was usually 
made from the common round hard shell clam, 
quahog (Venus mercenaria), although peri- 
winkle (Pyrula canaliculata), whelk (Buccinum 
undatum), and even fresh-water shells of the 
genus Unio were used. The so-called “grave” 
or discoidal shaped wampum was the earliest 
known form. This type measures one-tenth of 
an inch in diameter and one-thirtieth of an inch 
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in thickness to two inches in diameter and nearly 
one-half inch in thickness. The very shape and 
weight of this variety would seem to preclude its 
use in belts. Discoidal beads were therefore used 
only as individual beads or strings. As a matter 
of face, the writer fas neither seen nor heard of a 
fully authenticated belt of discoidal wampum. 

The wampum discussed in this paper is cylin- 
drical in form and measures from one-eighth to 
one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter and one- 
eighth to seven-sixteenths of an inch in length. 
The individual beads were pierced and strung on 
sinews which in turn were woven or rather tied 
into belts. It is probable that these beads were 
products of White man’s tools, and may thus be 
distinguished from the cruder beads of the pre- 
Columbian Indians. 

A good deal of our knowledge of Indian cus- 
toms is derived from the accounts of White men, 
written by witnesses, in many cases not too dis- 
cerning, years after the events. The accounts 
therefore tend to be biased or restricted to details 
which were not even Indian in origin. Sometimes 


the true nature and meaning of the custom es- 
caped the attention and understanding of the ob- 
server ; too often these have been sacrificed to pre- 
conceived notions. This is especially true of many 


colonial discussions of wampum, and it is for this 
reason many colonial reporters have overempha- 
sized the function of wampum as money. Un- 
fortunately, this relatively simple though far from 
correct thesis has spilled over into all the social 
sciences, and is still accepted in some quarters. It 
therefore becomes necessary to examine this ex- 
planation at the very outset. We shall then be 
free to devote our attention to the more signifi- 
cant functions. 

When he arrived among the aborigines of 
North America, White man brought with him the 
system of thought current in western Europe. 
The economy he sought to transplant in the New 
World depended on the existence of highly de- 
veloped markets and the circulation of a medium 
of exchange with « fixed or standard value. Ex- 
pansion of trade and establishment of colonies 
during the seventeenth century seem to have 
been accompanied by a lack of bullion. This, 
coupled with a now untenable theory that all goods 
were valued in terms of precious metals, not 
credits, use, etc., kept the already small supply 
from fully circulating. The fact that Spain and 
Portugal controlled virtuatly all the gold and sil- 
ver output of the New World merely served to 
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compound the stringency already existing, for 
these two nations chose to horde their bullion. 

It was therefore quite natural for White man 
to seek a substitute for the bullion which he 
needed but which the mother countries failed to 
provide. He surveyei the scene and found that 
the’ Indians prized wampum. He saw that the 
Indians were willing to trade furs and lands for 
wampum, and therefore concluded that they 
valued it “as highly as many Christians do gold, 
silver and pearls,” ° and that wampum was there- 
fore the legal tender of the American Indian. 
This error was basic—White man looked for no 
reason for the Indian’s willingness to accept wam- 
pum; the fact that the Indian needed no medium 
of exchange or standard of value to engage in 
primitive barter was also of no consequence. 
What was important to White man was the jact 
that he needed and wanted some form of money. 
The Indians had an object with some of the 
qualities which White man attributed to money. 
White man therefore adopted it as money. Since 
the Indians were so anxious to get it for cere- 
monial purposes, White man fooled himself into 
believing wampum was Indian money. There is 
no evidence that the Indian ever needed, wanted 
or used a medium of exchange prior to the arrival 
of White man. There is ample evidence that even 
after White man’s advent the basic function of 
wampum was not money. 

In all the colonies wampum was used by the 
Whites among themselves as an interim or 
emergency form of legal tender. Thus in New 
Netherland taxes were payable in wampum or 
beavers.* Corn was purchased by Christian Fred- 
erick Post with wainpum.’ Conrad Weiser hired 
a canoe for 1,000 black beads.* Indeed, the ac- 
count books of the Jesuit Mission for the eight- 


5 Jameson, J. F. (ed.), Narratives of New Netherlands, 
1609-1664: 176-177, N. Y., Charles Scribner’s & Sons, 
1909; Also N. Y. Hist. Soc. Coll. 2, Ser. 1: 206, 1841. 
A small minority rejected this view. Father Sagard, 
for example, stated that the Indians had “neither knowl- 
edge nor use” for money. Wrong, G. M. (ed.), The 
long journey to the country of the Hurons 1623-1624 
by Father Gabriel Sagard, 97, Toronto, Champlain Soc., 
1939, 

® Brodhead, J. R. (ed.), Documents relative to the 
colonial history of the state of New York 13: 544, 
Albany, Weed Parsons, 1856-1881. Cited hereinafter as 
Brodhead. 

7 Craig, Neville B. (ed.), The olden time 1: 170, Pitts- 
burg, Dumars, 1846. 

8 Provinical Council Pa., Minutes 5: 348, Harrisburg, 
Thos. Fenn, 1852-1853. Cited hereinafter as Minutes. 
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eenth century indicate that the entire financial 
structure of Detroit was dependent on wampum.’* 

Indian technology was two primitive to satisfy 
the increased demands for wampum. White man, 
therefore, established factories which ground out 
millions of beads. These factories functioned ef- 
fectively until the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury when they seem to have been unable to com- 
pete with the artificial European wampum which 
was flooding the market.'° 

Initially, the increased supply of wampum was 
sufficient to cope with the monetary problems of 
the Whites and socio-ceremonial needs of the 
Indians. Soon, however, Gresham's Law affected 
White man’s use of wampum as money—increas- 
ing production cheapened wampum as a medium 
of exchange. The very colonial authorities who 
originally eagerly sought a substitute for hard 
money now were confronted with the problem of 
preventing the depreciation of their standard of 
value. Various governmental attempts to protect 
the treasury by restricting the use of wampum, 
or limiting its circulation, were met with stiff and 
open opposition. Legal regulations, then as now, 
were not economic nostrums and here and there 
Dutch officials, for example, admitted their in- 
ability to enforce the regulations."' 

Regarding the matter of controls or regulations, 
it is important to bear in mind that these were in- 
stalled to safeguard White man’s economy. There 
is no evidence that most colonial authorities were 
seriously interested in preventing the wholesale 
frauds which accompanied the trade so long as 
the Indian was gullible and did not take retali- 


tory actions. In those few cases where a colonial 


® Thwaites, R. G. (ed.), The Jesuit relations and allied 
documents 69: 249 et seq., Cleveland, Burroughs Bros. 
(1896-1901). Hereinafter cited as J. R. The account 
book of Father Pierre Potier at Detroit for 1748 con- 
tains entries which illustrate the use of wampum as a 
medium of exchange by the French. Interestingly enough 
the French also used salt, tobacco, skins to pay debts, 
and purchase goods, but wampum appears to have been 
most often used in place of money. /bid. 70: 37 et seq. 

10On August 4, 1842, Sitler Price & Co. notified the 
agent of the American Fur Co. that it was “unable to 
find any wampum in Phila” and that its competitor “had 
imported artificial wampum.” Amer. Hist. Assoc. 
Rep. 3: 1580, 1944. 

11 Brodhead 13: 464-465; also 1; 425. Complaints re- 
garding the instabiiity of wampum are noted in 1: 130. 
Regarding the depreciation of wampum the Director of 
the West Indian Company agreed on Jan. 20, 1664, to 
credit the individuals because of this depreciation with 
“1/4th in order to afford them herein satisfaction also, 
and to obviate all just causes of complaints.” J/bid. 2: 
219. 
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authority may have had the interest of the Indian 
in mind, his qualms were swept aside by con- 
certed action of the land jobbers and traders. It 
is also important to remember that the manipula- 
tion of the value of wampum had little or no effect 
on Indian concepts of warspum. It did, however, 
increase its cost. The Indians, therefore, often 
had no choice but to buy it at exorbitant rates or 
to use substitutes until they could procure the real 
thing. 

The lucrative wampum trade, to some extent, 
hastened the settlement of certain geographic 
areas. Van Tiehoven’s description of Gardner's 
Bay on the easterly side of Long Island may read 
like a brochure drawn up by a Chamber of Com- 
merce, but nevertheless indicates the importance 
of securing the source of the raw material from 
which wampum was made. 

“This Point is also well adapted to secure the 
trade of the Indians in Wampum [the mine of 
New Netherland], therein situate lie the cockles 
whereof Wampum is made, from which great 
profit could be realized by those who would plant 
a colonie or hamlet at the aforesaid Point, for the 
cultivation of the land, for raising all sorts of 
cattle, for fishing and the Wampum trade.” '* 

Fear that the English would gain control of the 
source of wampum and therefore be in a position 
to seize control of the fur trade was no doubt the 
contributing cause for Van der Donck’s objection 
to the settlement of a boundary dispute with New 
Engiand. He warned that “the trade will suffer 
great damage because the English will retain all 
the Wampum manufacture to themselves and we 
shall be obliged to eat English 
hands. . 


oats out of 


In summary we may note that wampum was 
used as bullion by the Whites. 
cept 


The 


The very con- 
of money was foreign to Indian ideology. 
concept of money was introduced by the 
Whites and never completely accepted by the 
Indians despite White man’s efforts. It was 
merely a commodity which the Indians needed to 
maintain all types of social, political and religious 
relationships and ceremonials. Wampum was an 
essential to all these. Therefore, the Indian was 
willing to barter almost anything he had to pro- 
cure it. Since he had no need for money in 
White man’s sense, there is therefore no need to 
clothe wampum with this function. Alfred G. 


12 [bid. 1: 365. 
18 [bid. 1: 459. 
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Bailey’s emphatic statement of this point '* is in 
accord with all the data we have been able to 
gather on the Iroquois and their neighbors. 


Il, DISTRIBUTION 


Wampum and its substitutes were utilized over 
a widespread section of aboriginal North America. 
First manufactured along the New England Coast 
by the Algonquian peoples, it is likely that much 
of the original wampum used by the Iroquois 
came from the Gardiner Bay area of Long Island.’ 
The flat dise or button-shaped wampum which is 
found archaeologically was supplanted by the 
bead-like tubes because these could be strung into 
belts. It is probable that White man’s metal tools 
made the newer and more graceful type of bead. 
Our brief survey of the distribution of wampum is 
confined to the ethnohistorical data. Archaeologi- 
cal data have been dealt with by others.’ 

In general we shall indicate the diffusion of 
wampum by broad regions. Sources and pub- 
lished literature are so vast that it is unnecessary 
to detail the diffusion of wampum from tribe to 
tribe. Speck has described its functions among 
the various peoples of New England;* Van der 
Donck ‘ noted its use throughout New Netherland 
and Zeisberger® indicated its use in the areas 
which now comprise Pennsylvania and probably 
eastern Ohio. Lindestr6m,® an earlier observer, 
mentions it as an object which was used and 
treasured by the Indians of New Sweden, i.e., 
southeast Pennsylvania and Delaware, and 
Michel * describes its use in Virginie The Jesuit 


14 Bailey, Alfred G., The conflict of the European & 
Eastern Algonkian culture, 1504-1700, Pub. New Bruns- 
wick Mus., 49, 1937. 

! Beauchamp, W. M., Wampum and shell articles, 


N. Y¥. State Mus. Bull. 41; 332, Albany, 1901. See also 
Denton, Daniel, Brief description of New York, passim, 
N. Y., W. Gowans, 1845. 

2 Beauchamp, 1901, passim; Holmes, W. H., Art in 
shell in ancient America, Ann. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol. 
2: 179-305, 1883; Kidd, Kenneth F., The excavation and 
historical identification of a Huron ossuary, Amer. Anti- 
quity 18; 359-379, 1953; Parker, A. C., Archeological 
history of New York, N. Y. State Mus. Bulls. 235, 236, 
237, 238, 1920; Speck, 1919: passim. 

8 Loc. cit. Also Speck, 1940; passim. 

4 Loc. cit. 

® Zeisberger, David, A history of the Indians, Ohio 
Arch. & Hist. Quart. 19: passim, 1910, 

® Lindestrém, P., Geographia Americae, Trs. Amandus 
Johnson, Phila., Swedish Colonial Soc., 1925. 

* Michel, Francis L., Report of the journey of Francis 
Louis Michel from Berne, Switzerland, to Virginia, Oct. 
2, 1701—Dec. 1, 1702, Va. Mag. Hist. & Biog. 24: 134, 
1916. 
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Fathers * saw and described its use among the 
Iroquois and their neighbors, i.e., the Indians 
living in New England, New York, and the areas 
around the Great Lakes. Captain Jonathan Car- 
ver * noted its use in the Upper Mississippi Valley, 
while Father Hennepin’s*® acount duplicates 
part of the Jesuit data. Piernas writing to La- 
Clede in 1773 mentions its use in the area which 
is now lowa, Missouri, Kansas, and the Dakotas." 
Numerous other references may be found through- 
out the Territorial Papers of the United States.’* 

The use of wampum in the Southeast has been 
noted by James Adair,’* John Lawson,"* and Ben- 
jamin Hawkins.*® The ubiquitous trader envoy, 
George Croghan, is credited with having taken 
some of the swans’ wings, white pipes, tobacco, 
eagle tail feathers, belts, and messages of peace of 
the Chickasaw throughout the Mississippi Val- 
ley... Some of the early writings regarding the 
use of wampum in the Southeast are summarized 
by Swanton."? 

Lewis and Clark introduced wampum among 
the Indians along the Columbia River. These 
people, according to these explorers, already pos- 
sessed blue and white beads which they called 
“tio commashuck.” They used these as orna- 
ments only. Lewis and Clark gave them wam- 
pum “in remembrance” of their discussions. 
They therefore conveyed to these peoples both 
wampum and one of its important functions."* 

SLoc. cit. * 

® Carver, Jonathan, Three years travels through the 


interior parts of North America ..., 159, Phila., Key, 
1796, 

10 Thwaites, R. G. (ed.), New discovery of a vast 
country in America ... 1: 463-464, Chicago, McClurg, 
1903. Nicholas Perrot reported that wampum was in 
use throughout the general area. Consult Blair, E. H. 
(ed.), Indian tribes of the upper Mississippi Valley & 
the region of the Great Lakes 2: 54, Cleveland, Arthur 
H. Clark, 1911. Hereinafter cited as Blair. 

11 Nasatir, Abraham, Ducharme’s invasion of Missouri, 
an incident in Anglo Spanish rivalry for Indian trade, 
Mo. Hist. Rev. 24: 23, 1929. 

12 See for example XIV. 

13 Williams, Samuel, C. (ed.), Adair’s history of the 
American Indians, 227-338 passim, Johnson City, Tenn, 
Watauga Press, 1930. Cited hereinafter as Adair. 

14 Lawson, John, History of Carolina, 315-317, Raleigh, 
O. H. Perry, 1860. 

15 Hawkins, Benjamin, 
the Ga. Hist. Soc. 9, 1916. 

16 Adair, 398-399, 

17 Swanton, John R., The Indians of the Southeastern 
United States, Bur. Amer. Ethnol. Bull. 137: 481-488, 
Washington, 1946. 

18 Coues, Elliott (ed.), History of the expedition of 
Lewis and Clark 2: 642, 649, 788-789, 921, N. Y., F. P. 
Harper, 1893. 


Letters 1796-1806, Colls. of 
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Wampum and certain formalities were essential 
to successful diplomacy among the Iroquois and 
their neighbors. The Whites recognized this at 
an early date and consequently adopted the entire 
configuration in their dealing with the Indians of 
the interior, thereby diffusing the wampum com- 
plex. These peoples brought their furs and skins 
to White trading posts where they could barter 
for wampum, whiskey, cloth, guns, etc." 

The Indians themselves furthered the intro- 
duction and diffusion of wampum into distant 
groups. Increased diplomatic activity resulting 
from the Iroquois wars was another factor which 
affected diffusion. Iroquois ambassadors, for ex- 
ample, were sent to Quebec and other places with 
belts, strings, and messages which aimed at patch- 
ing up the many difficulties created by irresponsi- 
bie warriors. Similarly the Dutch and their Eng- 
lish successors entertained the French Indian 
Allies and the “farr’’ Indians who arrived at Al- 
bany seeking peace and trade. Here, and at Que- 
bec, diplomacy involved the use of certain set 
formulae and those Indians who were ignorant 
were taught these formulae together with the func- 
tions of wampum. They, therefore, returned 
home, bearing the belts and strings as tokens of 
good will or records of transactions and knowl- 
edge of an effective procedure for carrying on 
economic and political activities. 


As late as 1841 wampum was used in diplomacy 


by some Indians. Father De Smet saw it being 
used among the Potawatomie and their neighbors 
when organizing a war party; these people dipped 
a belt in blood and the prospective warriors were 
thereby “invited to come and drink the blood of 
their enemies.” These people used wampum to- 
gether with the calumet when they sought peace.” 

Today the descendants of the once powerful 
Ongweone, or Six Nations Iroquois, continue to 
utilize wampum on a greatly reduced basis. The 
many political uses no longer exist, but wampum 
is one of the essentials of many vceremonials, 
Practically none of it is given away permanently 
—the small amounts owned by the various tribes, 
clans, and Longhouses remain relatively con- 
stant and sufficient for ceremonial and religious 
needs. 


1 MclIlwain, C. H. (ed.), An abridgment of Indian 
affairs from the year 1678 to the year 1751 by Peter 
Wraxall, passim, Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 1915. 
Cited hereinafter as Hrarall. 

20 Thwaites, R. G. (ed.), Early western trave!s 27: 
305-306, Cleveland, Clark, 1904-1907. Hereinafter cited 
as E. W. T. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF WAMPUM 


Il. SUBSTITUTES FOR WAMPUM 


The Indian was and still is able to accept substi- 
tutes for a material object without compromising 
his personal philosophy or debasing the cultural 
configuration which encompassed the original ob- 
ject. The Seneca, for example, does not hesitate 
to use modern canned or quick frozen cultivated 
berries in ceremonials which traditionally call for 
freshly picked wild berries. He views with even 
less compunction the fact that he purchased these 
berries in a giant self-service market and did not 
pick them at the woods’ edge. And though he 
realizes that the old way is no longer feasible and 
adopts a substitute article, yet he clings to his 
old ritual. The ritual and its meaning remain 
relatively unchanged and herein is the crux of 
Indian ideology: it is the way one acts and feels 
that counts—the material accoutrements are of 
secondary import. 

This point requires more discussion, for the at- 
titude is basic and underlies much that is Indian. 
Even today many old Seneca feel that so long 
as man has a roof over his head to protect him 
from the elements, clothing to keep him warm, 
sufficient food to keep body and soul together, he 
is blessed and can enjoy the multitude of other 
blessings which his Creator bestows. This atti- 
tude may well have been one of the reasons the 
Six Nations Iroquois developed such a highly 
complex polity despite a relatively poor tech- 
nology. It is this attitude which makes it easy 

substitutes and convey to them any 
necessary function. Further, it allows the substi- 
tute to be used as long as it is not possible to pro- 
cure the original, for to the Indian no material 
item has intrinsic value. Only by accepting this 
basic principle could the Indian make social 
progress. 


to accept 


Wampum was the material object necessary for 
the successful functioning of political, social, and 
religious councils. Since these are discussed in 
detail later in this paper, we pause here merely to 
indicate some of the tangible objects which the 
Iroquois and their neighbors used in place of 
wampum, and the circumstances which caused the 
substitution. 

It is clear that at times the substitution was 
made only until the wampum became available. 
Thus Dekannessora, the Onondaga speaker, told 
the Colonial agent in 1715 that “when we were 
here last year we made three propositions and not 
then having the wampum to lay down according 
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to our custom, we gave three sticks, and now bring 
three belts for the three propositions.” ' 

In councils it was customary to “reinforce” 
each statement made with gifts of wampum or 
ether items such as tobacco, skins, etc. Since 
wampum was the customary item used, it follows 
that any other item was at least initially tem- 
porary. The key to the problem of the importance 
of wampum and gifts in indian Councils is to be 
found not in the value of the material objects, 
but in the reciprocal relationships which these 
gfts helped maintain. Removed from this con- 
text, gifts assume an exaggerated significance.” 

Tobacco, the “gift from the Master of Life,” 
often was sent with a belt or string. It was at- 
tached to a peace belt, for example, in order that 
it be smoked during the deliberation of the coun- 
cil. The implication is that the Almighty would 
influence and direct the deliberations into a good 
course. However, in the absence of wampum, 
tobacco could be used to indicate war or peace. 
Thus, in 1793, Jacob Lindley noted that when 
Creek and Cherokee warriors passed through the 
Delaware towns situated on the Miami of the 
Lake, they “produced a piece of tobacco died red 
which was received as a declaration of war against 
the United States... .”* 

The calumet, given with peace belts, was at 
times sent alone when no belt was available. Thus 
the governor of Canada sent a calumet pipe to 
Onondaga “to be held there as a memorial to 
posterity’ of a solemn treaty that the Iroquois 
were accepting peace with the French and other 
Indian Allies.* 

More prosaic items were sometimes given in 


! Clark, J. V. H.., Onondaga, or reminiscences of earlier 
and later times 1: 83, Syracuse, Stoddard & Babcock, 
1849; Fenton, W. N., The roll call of the Iroquois chiefs, 
Smithsonian Misc. Coll. 111 (15): 1-10, 1950; Beau- 
champ, W. M., The Iroquois or footprints of the Six 
Nations, 62, Fayettville, N. Y., 1892; W. M. Beauchamp, 
1892, notes that colored sticks were sometimes used in 
place of wampum. 

Fenton states that gifts “began as validations like 
strings and belts of wampum in the condolence council.” 
See his book note on Wilbur R. Jacots, Diplomacy and 
Indian gifts, Amer. Anthropologist 54: 103-104, 1952. 

8 Journals of Jacob Lindley of the expedition of 1793, 
Reprinted in Michigan Pioneer & Hist. Soc. Coll. 17: 
641, 1892. 

4Wraxall, 193. Benjamin Hawkins noted that pipes 
were used as wampum substitutes by the Cherokee and 
Choctaw, Ga. Hist. Soc. Coll. 9: 213-214, 1906. Readers 
interested in the calumet should consult Fenton, W. N., 
The lroquois Eagle Dance, an offshoot of the Calumet 
Dance, Bur. Amer. Ethnol. Bull. 156, 1953. 
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lieu of wampum. The Western Indians arrived 
among the Seneca on August 29, 1715, according 
to Wraxall, with a pipe of peace for the Governor 
and the Five Nations tc smoke together and a pair 
of shoes “which were held up to public view and 
are to be returned to the Senecas to remain as a 
token of peace and friendship” until the following 
spring when the westerners could personally come 
and treat with the Five Nations anu their White 
allies.” The acceptance of these shoes by the 
“guardians of the western door” was a guarantee 
that the desire of these Western Indians “to walk 
the path of peace” and sell their beaver skins 
would be fulfilled. 

Hatchets, usually symbolic of war, were often 
used in lieu of wampum belts. Sometimes they 
were given when the accompanying message was 
directed at securing peace. During the eight- 
eenth century, for example, the Fox, who were 
being pressed by the French, sent two red stone 
axes to the Seneca as an indication that they 
wished to come and settle among them. Joncaire, 
the French agent, intervened and induced the 
Seneca to send the the Governor of 
Canada. This action Wraxall points out meant 
the Seneca were “rejecting the request of the said 
Nation of Foxes.” * 


axes to 


A red 


Cloth, too, was substituted for wampum. 
piece of cloth was used in lieu of a wampum belt 
when the Chippewa, Ottawa, and Potawatomie 


were organizing a war party. This cloth was 
passed around among the warriors in the same 
fashion as a wampum belt. Those accepting the 
cloth belt and passing it through their hands en- 
listed for the expedition.’ 

The Shawnee Prophet is portrayed by Catlin 
as holding a “sacred string of beans.” Although 
there is no statement that these beans were substi- 
tutes for wampum, we may safely assume that at 
least their function was in this case similar, for 
Catlin informs us that the Prophet used these 
beans to elicit a promise from the warriors to go 
on the war path “when called upon and not to 
turn back.” * 

After White contact, glass beads were often 
used in place of shells. These makeshifts were 
probably the most desirable of all substitutes for 
they could easily be woven into belts and even 


5 Loe. cit., 105-107. 

® [bid., 181. 

7 Morse, Jedidiah, Report to the Secretary of War, 
appendix, 131, New Haven, Converse, 1822. 

§ Catlin, George, North American Indians 2: 133-134, 
Edinburgh, Grant, 1903. 
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resembled the true object. By the eighteenth cen- 
tury some belts were made from these imitation 
beads. 

- Today, the various strings used in the cere- 
monies at the Coldspring Longhouse are made of 
authentic wampum beads. However, several 
months before he died Chauncey Johnny John 
showed me several strings of checkered wampum 
which he claimed had been used several times 
when the authentic strings had been mislaid. He 
insisted that the spurious nature of the beads did 
not affect their utility. 

Wampum, though important in public trans- 
actions, could be omitted when necessary, if an- 
other object carrying the proper message was 
substituted for it. The absence of wampum, 
per se, did not hamstring the Indians who con- 
tinued to perform their day to day civil and cere- 
monial business by using all manner of makeshifts. 
Sticks, pipes, tobacco, skins, axes, etc., were 
commonplace and socially acceptable. Where 
feasible and possi!x«»ihe substitute was temporary 
and contingent upon the ability of the Indians to 
furnish the real and authentic item. In no case 
did the substitute, or for that matter wampum, 
determine the content, method or outcome of a 
council. 


IV. WAMPUM AND METAPHOR 


White man has subordinated the plants, ani- 
mals, and elements to his drive for economic se- 


curity. The Indian on the other hand does not 
regard himself the master. He has evolved a 
philosophy which permits him to share his uni- 
verse with all the plants, animals and forces of 
nature. This relationship with nature has been 
incorporated in his everyday language and is 
expressed by metaphors. These metaphors were 
often pictorially woven into his wampum belts. 
We must therefore reorient our thinking to accept 
and understand some of the basic and more fre- 
quently used concepts of the use of wampum in 
Indian politics and ceremonials. 

The forces and spirits in the universe were di- 
vided into two major classes—good and evil or 
light and dark. The sun for example represented 
light, peace, and tranquillity. Night or darkness, 
on the other hand, corresponded to conflict, mis- 
understanding, or war. 
given ‘ 


Wampum was therefore 
to dispell all the darkness from 

councils, & to let the Sun illuminate them even in 
the deepest gloom of the night.” Father Le 
Moyne (1655) described a Mohawk belt repre 
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senting a “large image of the sun ...”' as 
utilized in a council. 

Darkness and night were identified with mis- 
chief, illness, insanity, and witchcraft. The sun 
and light represented goodness, strength, health, 
and good will, and could counteract illness, ete. 
They were positive forces with energy sufficient 
to counteract the negative spirit forces in the uni- 
verse. The Indians believed that wampam in- 
corporating this ideology could be used to restore 
to the body the powers necessary for clear think- 
ing—only then would tempers be unruffled so 
that man could focus his attention on good, peace- 
ful, and calm thoughts. Wampum thus became 
a medicine—a sedative to be administered to the 
contentious and injured; a healing agent which 
would enable the sick and wronged to forget in- 
juries. The appeal addressed to Father Carheil 
by an Indian speaker on behalf of the Cayuga 
aimed at patching up a difficulty created by a 
Cayuga warrior. The speaker conveyed the wam- 
pum and said, “With this present I brighten the 
sky; I reassure your mind; I wipe away the blood 
if any has been shed. I place dressing on Wounds 
if any have been inflicted. Take courage, Re- 
member life is subject to many unforeseen afflic- 
tions. We disavow Oneouke’s action. Rest on 
our mat until calm returns after the storm. . . .” * 
Father Carheil’s reply was a formal acceptance of 
the Cayuga collar and speech, presenting a belt 
for the French and cautioning them to “Swallow 
the medicine we give you to drive the bile and 
overheated blood from your body.” ® 

An injury to an individual might lead to re- 
taliatory action. Vengeance was a basic cause 
for Iroquois warfare and much diplomacy was de- 
voted to its prevention. This is implied in the 
above illustration. Methods used in alleviating 
injuries to a group followed the same pattern, 
i.e., the Jesuit Fathers at Onondaga (1656-1657 ) 
allayed with wampum the grief of the Seneca 
who mourned the death of one of their warrior 
chiefs who was killed by a Mohawk.* 

Peace and purity were equivalent. Those 
seeking peace therefore divested themselves of 


evil intentions or malicious thoughts. Belts given, 


1J, R. 42: 39. 

2J, R. 62: 110. On occasion diplomats attributed the 
disruption of peace to darkness. Father Le Moyne, for 
example, “wiped away the dust of the night. . . for this 
had occurred in the dread hours of the darkness.” J. KR 
42: 43. 

3J. R. 62: 105. 

‘J. R. 43: 165 et seq. 
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therefore, asked the opposite parties to purify 
their minds of “all past and evil thoughts.” ° 
Only then could peace result. 

Theoretically, unity and unanimity were syn- 
onymous and, according to tradition, the League 
of the Iroquois represented this concept in its 
highest sense. This ideal was never fully realized 
and remained an unattainable goal. The League 
itse?: was symbolized by a great pine tree—a tree 
of peace under whose boughis the brothers of the 
Confederacy sat, smoked, and talked in peace. 
Wampum belts commemorated this happy state 
of affairs, and any hostile actions against the 
Brothers and their allies were interpreted as 
destroying the tree of peace, or breaking its 
branches, or hindering its growth. This is the 
substance of Garangula’s reply to the French 
threats in 1684.° 

Friends bound their hearts and minds to each 
other and henceforward their interests coincided. 
No decision er action would be taken except “by 
the voice of the whole,” * and the tie was referred 
to as a strong chain. Wampum belts were then 
used to represent the agreement and the symbolic 
chain. These belts were called “chain belts.” 
Sometimes these “strong chains’ were identified 
with law. As such they represented authority 
to control, The wampum and speech of an Oneida 
in the closing years of the eighteenth century re- 
calls the failure of the Whites to regulate the 
sale of rum which was formally embodied in 
the “strings of... |their] 
De. a oe 

Treaties which bound all parties to keep the 
peace were also known as chains. So long as the 
chain was strong, unbroken, or untarnished, peace 
existed. Therefore, at every council where old 
treaties were discussed and new ones consum- 
mated, the chain was “brightened” and “rust was 
removed,” This was done at Albany on June 27, 
1654, when the Colonial authorities gave the 
Mohawk a “chain belt.” Hendrick speaking for 
the Mohawk stated, 


strong Law to 


We return you all our grateful acknowledgements for 
renewing and brightening the covenant chain. This 
5 Wraxall, 72. 

6 Clark, 1849, 1: 84; also mentioned in Fenton, 1953, 
156; Beauchamp, W. M., A history of the New York 
Iroquois, N. Y. State Mus. Bull. 78: 228-229, 1905. 

7 No editor. Copies of papers on file in the Dominion 
archives at Ottawa, Canada, pertaining to Michigan as 
found in Haldimand and other official papers, Michigan 
Pioneer & Hist. Soc. Colls. 20: 179-180, 1895. 

8 | bid. 
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chain belt is of very great importance to our United 
Nations; and all our allies. We will therefore take 
it to Onondaga, where our council fire always burns. 
and keep it securely that neither thunder nor lighten- 
ing shall break it. There we will consult over it; and 
as we have lately added two links to it, so we will 
use our endeavours to add as many links more to 
it as lies in our power; and we hope when we show 
you this belt again, we shall give you reason to re- 
joice at it by seeing the vacancies in it filled up... .° 


The indestructability of the metaphoric chain was 
referred to by a Mohawk speaker at Three Rivers 
in 1656 as “an iron chain larger than the trees that 
grow in our forests. ... The thunder & light- 
ning shall never break the chain.” '° 

The concept of the clear “path” or road is also 
basic. A path cleared of obstructions permitted 
travelers free access to villages with no danger 
of being hurt. In Indian councils it was cus 
tomary, therefore, to begin by removing all ob- 
structions from the path likely to hinder mutual 
understanding and cooperation.*' To White man 
a good path or clear road meant that traders, mis- 
sionaries, and officials could proceed peacefully 
about their business. A “bad road,” on the other 
hand, signified lurking danger. Belts or strings 
were given to signify the presence or absence of a 
clear path. We cite Thomas King’s speech and 
accompanying belt of September 13, 1763, as a 
good illustration of the foregoing. He thanked 
the Oneida and Onondaga for keeping “the peace 
& road between Oneida and Onondaga . . . good 
& clear of obstructions” but lamented the fact that 
the unruly western Seneca’s road to “Deahoga is 
nott good... .” He hoped the Seneca would 
repent.'* 

A delegation or person could substantiate the 
existence of peace by exhibiting an old “road belt” 
prior to the opening of council. Conrad Weiser, 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, described 
a belt given by the Wyandot to the Confederacy 


® Simmons, Henry, Jr., His book, 1796-1799. Mss. 
handcopied letters from Indian sachems, etc. made while 
a missionary to the Stockbridge and Seneca Indians for 
the Friends Church. Typescript courtesy, M. H. Dear- 
dorff. 

10 No editor, Journal of the proceedings of Congress 
held at Albany in 1754, Mass. Hist. Soc. Colls 5, Ser 
3: 41, 1836. 

uJ, R. 43; 
Coll., loc. cit. 

12 Simmons, loc. cit., described such a belt given at 
the Treaty of Easton. Similar belts and metaphors are 
noted in Minutes 8: 633-634; Minutes 4: 433; Wrarali, 
230-231. 


183; also Mich. Pioneer & Hist. Soc 
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near the close of the seventeenth century. The 
ancient covenant of the Five Nations, the 
Wyandot, and the Governor of New York were 
represented by individual figures standing on a 
path of “2 rows of Black wampum under their feet 
thro the 5 Nations to the Owndats, . . .” * 

Peace was made by binding one’s hands or arms 
with a wampum belt and hiding the implements of 
war in an inaccessible place.; A pit was sym- 
bolically dug to the subterranean river. Into this 
were thrown all The pit was then 
filled with earth and stones and a large pine tree 
planted on its site. Under this tree a symbolic 
council fire was lighted and henceforward brothers 
could sit, smoke, and talk in peace. Sometimes 
mischief and harmful acts were consigned to this 
pit. This was outlined by a Mohawk at Albany 
in 1688. He recalled that when the first covenant 
was made, “it was concluded that all tormer in- 
juries should be throwne in a bottomless pit and 
then was planted a Tree of Welfare whose 
branches reaches into the clouds upon which the 
Sunne must shine bright forever.” '* 

War was symbolized by the war kettle or the 
katchet. Usually a wampum belt dyed red or 
smeared with red paint represented the hatchet. 
Sometimes a picture of a hatchet was woven into 


weapons. 


the belt; on other occasions the belt itself was 
made in the shape of a hatchet."® 
fare was highly individualized, and the possibili- 
ties of variations in either the color of the wam- 
pum or the procedure were maniiold. 

The Indian lived close to and accepted the spirit 


Iroquois war- 


forces surrounding him. He created metaphors to 
symbolize the spiritual and the temporal. These 
he often pictorially embodied in wampum belts 
which in turn became the graphic representation 
of the life and lore of the Iroquois. 


18 Sullivan, James, M. W. Hamilton, and A. B. Couy 
(ed.), The Papers of Sir William Johnson 10: 42, Al- 
bany, Univ. of N. Y., 1921-1951. Cited hereinafter as 
Johnson Papers. In 1769 David Zeisberger was warned 
by a Seneca chief not to proceed. He was told there 
was “no good road.” Unpublished Diaries. Typescript 
courtesy, M. H. Deardorff. Many road belts were not 
as elaborate. Simmons described a belt containing two 
rows of black wampum on white. There were no figures 
woven into this belt. Loc. cit. 

14 Brodhead 3: 533 et seq. 

1S Brodhead 3: 559-560. Father Le Mercier recorded 
this procedure at Montreal in 1654. In this case the 
Onondaga buried the war kettle, J. R. 41: 53. This pro- 
cedure was also used at the Fort Niagara Indian Council 
in 1805. Mich. Pio. & Hist. Soc. Coll. 16: 263-264, 
1891. Minutes 5: 150, 285. 
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V. LEGAL BASIS FOR WAMPUM 


The unique governmental apparatus provided 
by the Constitution of the League of the Iroquois 
was in existence some centuries before it was 
formally recorded. The original code, as formu- 
lated by Dekanawidah and Hiawatha, his disci- 
ple, is lost; however, several nineteenth-century 
versions survive. These embody much of the 
original philosophy together with the accretions of 
several centuries.' The League was organized 
about five hundred years ago by these two astute 
political pioneers. Their success was assured 
when they elected to use the existing order to de- 
velop a new political instrument which established 
a formula for ending the internecine warfare be- 
tween families, villages, and tribes culturally and 
linguistically related. 

The central government was constructed along 
the same principles and structure as the tribe, and 
at no time was it considered as the highest step 
or order in a hierarchy. Each tribe and even vil- 
lage functioned independently on most questions 
and the Constitution may be characterized, in part 
at least, as a document which codified the right of 
the tribe to act independently in a host of situa- 
tions. This is the principle which Benjamin 
Franklin incorporated into his Albany Plan of 
Union. This same principle, with respect to 
states rights, was introduced into the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The Founding Fathers 
were, perhaps unknowingly, influenced by the law 
givers of aboriginal North America, 

Some basic principles in the Constitution ap- 
pear to have remained constant throughout the 
history of the League. We discuss only those 
which are germane to our subject. Interested 
readers may refer to several versions and discus- 
sions of the Constitution.’ 

The wampum strings and belts of the League 
were kept at Onondaga by a chief bearing the title 
Ho-no-we-na-to.* These were no more the prop- 


1 Fenton, W. N., Seth Newhouse’s traditional history 
and constitution of the Iroquois Confederacy, 
Amer. Philos. Soc. 93 (2): 141-158 passim, 1945. 

2 Ibid. Also Morgan, Lewis H, League of the Ho-De- 
No-Sau-Nee or Iroquois, Herbert M. Lloyd edition, 
N. Y., Dodd, Mead & Co., 1922; Parker, A. C., The con- 
stitution of the Five Nations, N. Y. State Mus. Bull., 
184, Albany, 1956; Snyderman, George S., Behind the 
tree of peace; a sociological analysis of Iroquois war- 
fare, Bull. Soc. Pa. Arch. 18 (3 & 4): 9-29, 1948; Speck, 
Frank G., The Iroquois, Cranbrook Inst. of Sci. Bull. 
23: 26-37, 1945. 

3 Morgan, 1922: 65, 114-115, 327. 
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erty of the Onondaga than the official records and 
seals of the United States are of the District of 
Columbia. The Onondaga were merely the “hold- 
ers” of these important accoutrements of the cen- 
tral government. In addition, each tribe or village 
held those strings and belts necessary to the opera- 
tion of its local affairs. 

The Constitution provided a workable formula 
for the succession to the titles of the League of- 
ficials. Wazapum was to be used to alleviate the 
grief of the family, clan, and tribe of the deceased 
chief before a replacement could be elected and 
installed. These Condolence Ceremonies assured 
the continuance of the superstructure by healing 
the wounds of the basic units comprising the 
foundation. Each League office was represented 
by a bunch of strings held by the matrons of 
specific families. These female elders were made 
responsible for the selection of proper and able 
candidates. Their responsibility included the au- 
thority to remove disobedient chiefs. 

League chiefs were empowered to construct 
wampum strings or belts of any size “as pledges 
or records of matters of national importance.” 
The unity and brotherhood of the League were 
symbolized by a large bunch of wampum to which 
each nation had contributed equally.’ It is likely 
that this bunch of wampum was displayed at inter- 
tribal councils. Belts were woven to commemo- 
rate the acceptance of the agreement made at such 
councils. 

Another bunch of wampum symbolized the 
Council Fire itself. This was held by the speaker 
when he made the formal address preceding the 
opening of every council, i.e., “uncovered the 
council fire.” The wampum was then hung on a 
pole so that al! and sundry could see it and know 
that the Council was legally in session. To ad- 
journ a council it was customary for the speaker 
to hold this wampum and deliver a prescribed 
message, “covering the council fire.” The wam- 
pum was then given to an official charged with its 
safekeeping.* 

The separateness and sovereignty of each na- 
tion was provided for by five individual strings. 
Tied together these strings represented the Con- 
federacy. This was a salutary reminder of the 
necessity for close cooperation. In keeping with 
this, the Constitution likened the nations to indi- 
vidual arrows, easily broken when handled indi- 


4 Parker, 1916: 34. 
5 Tbid., 44. 
6 Ibid., 44-45. 
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vidually, but indestructible when taken together.’ 
E Pluribus Unum! 

Death was prescribed for errant chiefs who con- 
tinued defiant after repeatel warnings. War 
chiefs denounced the culprit on a string of black 
wampum and, if he failed to recant, executed him. 
Significantly, the war chief was ordered to station 
his own followers between the League chiefs when 
he made his formal charges.* No opportunity was 
afforded the condemned chief to organize his op- 
position. 

Adoption of individuals and groups into the 
tribes and eventually the Confederacy was legal- 
ized by the use and exchange of wampum.® This 
bound both parties with a symbolic chain and 
pledged them to defend each other unto death. 
Wampum was also prescribed for warning per- 
sons and bands wandering too far from League 
territory."° This was obviously designed to keep 
the League from dividing and dissipating its 
strength. When used in conjunction with adopted 
dependents and allies, it symbolized the method 
used to impose guardianship over many scattered 
peoples. In this sense, a truly democratic govern- 
ment, organized for peace, became an instrument 
for repression. Its successes and failures in this 
respect are a matter of record. 

Wampum and the Condolence Ceremonies were 
utilized in the numerous councils called to main- 
tain control of the vast territories claimed by the 
Iroquois, their allies and neighbors. Our task, 
therefore, continues with the elucidation of the 
Condolence Ceremonies and wampum, not as mere 
ceremonial abstractions, but as political procedures 
used by the Iroquois to cope with the weighty 
problems of forest diplomacy. 


VI. WAMPUM IN FOREST DIPLOMACY 


In former times travel and communication were 
onerous and life hazardous and difficult. The 
Indians valued life highly and the less of a single 
individual assumed great magnitude. Accord- 
ingly, the Iroquois devised a way to restore the 
equilibrium and confidence of the bereaved. This 
method is now known as the Condolence Council. 
It was designed to console the bereaved family ; 
induce it to accept a new person to replace the 
deceased ; and inspire the newly elected individual 
to tread firmly in the footsteps of the ancients, 


 Tbid., 45-46. 
* [bid., 46-47. 
® [bid., 49-50. 
© Thid., 50. 
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thus assuring the continuance of the social order. 
Throughout the ceremonies, the assembled were 
and still are treated to a lengthy review of the 
history and the greatness of the ancestors. They 
were warned to continue in the “old way,” and the 
virtues of the recently deceased are extolled. The 
ceremonies act as an emotional release, and solace 
to the bereaved. 

The Condolence Council served these functions 
so well that its use in political councils was inevi- 
table. Wampum, the chief instrument of the 
Council, became the vehicle necessary for all im- 
portant political transactions, but to understand 
the political functions of wampum, we must first 
review its use in the Condolence Council.' 

Speck’s published * description of the Condo- 
lence Ceremony is confined to its utilization in re- 
placing a member of a family and not a political 
official. It was performed “. . . to console the 
family of the deceased, preparing them to take up 
life’s duties which they have been unable to per- 
form during their bereavement.” These cere- 
monies concluded the period of mourning and re- 
turned the family intact and reinvigorated, ready 
to take up its role at the point where death had 
intervened. In a personal conversation several 
months prior to his death, Speck indicated that it 
was likely that the family Condolence Ceremony 
was performed prior to the adoption of the person 
who was to replace the deceased. If this was so, 
the political acumen of the Iroquois Law Giver 
Dekanawidah is further demonstrated. He merely 
took an already existing social mechanism used by 
the primary unit of the social order and incor- 
porated it into his “Constitution” to be used by 
the League. 


There was no need to conjure up 
new ceremonials. 

The Condolence Ceremony, or the rite of hai 
hai, either family or League, is not a funeral 


ceremony. It is rather a 

memorial service for the honored dead, a fitting 
preparation of mourners and of their unscathed 
cousin tribes for celebrating the investiture of candi- 
dates chosen for preferment. . . . When all the sor- 
row resulting from the death of a respected officer 


1 Fenton, W. N. (ed.), The requickening address of the 
Iroquois Condolence Council by J. N. B. Hewitt, Jour. 
Wash. Acad. Science 34: 64-85, 1944; An Iroquois Con- 
dolence Council for installing Cayuga chiefs in 1945, 
ibid. 36: 110-127, 1946; Fenton, 1949; Fenton, 1950, and 
Fenton and J. N. B. Hewitt, Some mnemonic pictographs 
relating to the Iroquois Condolence Council, ibid. 35: 
301-315, 1945. 

2 Speck, 1949: 157-162, passim. 
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has been wiped away, the new candidate is formally 
introduced and the “antlers of office” are placed on 
his head. The ceremonies are concluded with a feast 
and a social dance known as “rubbing the antlers to- 
gether.” ® 


Briefly stated (as used in the League), it stems 
from the section of Dekanawidah’s Law which in- 
vested Federal Chiefs with authority. As pres- 
ently performed, the “concepts of the Path, the 
Fire, and Tears run throughout, and the Three 
Rare-words of Requickening which wipe away the 
tears, bore out the ears and clear the throat of a 
contracting party are supported by wampum 
strings, belts or presents by which the clearminded 
raise up the minds of the aggrieved... .” It 
contains a “Eulogy to the Founders of the League 
which is chanted on the path to the fire of the 
striken tribes” and a “chant of Welcome Besides 
the Thorny Bush . . . and cries of approbation 
which greet the Roll Call of the Chiefs... .” 
“Six Songs of Farewell to the Dead Chiefs” and 
two parts of “Over the Forest” are inserted be- 
fore and after the sixth song: “separation, alter- 
nation, self-reciprocation and withdrawal to avoid 
affront while remaining on appeal of the mourn- 
ers. ...” The laws of the League are recited 
with an attitude of humility, and reverence for 
the past; of veneration of the symbols of chief- 
ship; of horror of death, particularly murder and 
the need for its condemnation and expiation by 
the swift waters that flow beneath an up-rooted 
pine. The sanctity of children and the dignity of 
women are recognized. Condolence Law thereby 
serves to strengthen the house which is composed 
of nations ranked as sires and offspring and a 
provision is made for adding rafters to the struc- 
ture. In the League structure, whole tribes play 
the parts of clans and these are grouped into 
moieties. When an officer dies, the tribes grouped 
in the opposite moiety conduct the rites and the 
tribes in the moiety of the deceased are the 
mourners. This is a useful social instrument, for 
it allows the bereaved freedom to give vent to 
their emotion, knowing that the totality stands 
behind them ready and willing to render aid. 
Repayment to the Condolers need only be made 
when and if they too face a similar catastrophe. 
The interdependence of all units of the society re- 
sulting from this arrangement acts as a cohesive 
and gives social unity and strength. To the family 
and clan and moiety it means that their nominee 
has been scrutinized and is acceptable to its own 


8 Fenton, 1944: 69. 
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tribe and all the tribes in the Confederacy. To 
the other tribes it guarantees an opportunity to 
look over a candidate and to take part in his elec- 
tion and installation, and to the newly elected 
chief it gives a sense of security for he can be cer- 
tain that his choice has been approved by his 
family, clan, moiety, tribe, and finally by all the 
tribes in the League. 

Wampum plays an important role in these cere- 
monies—the strings which accompanied “each 
word across the fire” are returned. Each message 
recited describes an injury to mankind but “af- 
firms its cure by virtue of the ordered magic 
power inherent in the rites and in the very words 
spoken by the celebrant.” * The wampum string 
is the official record of the “messages” which pass 
to and fro between the condolers and the be- 
reaved. It is also the assurance that something is 
being done to heal the hurt. The strings helped 
the reciter of the ritual recall the steps and the 
messages of the ceremony. The Iroquois had no 
books and wampum is one of the chief mnemonic 
devices.” This function of wampum as a 
mnemonic device was emphasized by Asher 
Wright in the statement which he attached to 
minutes taken during a Condolence Council at 
Onondaga in 1839. “If it had not been for the 
wampum which have been preserved it would have 
been difficult to fill all these offices of those 
Gnd. ic" 

Throughout the ceremony the individual hold- 
ing the wampum, i.e., the “wampum keeper,” acts 
as prompter and helps the speaker recall the lines 
to be chanted in proper order. Each string in 
the Condolence Ceremony officially attests to the 
validity of the message being recited, but strings 
have in addition special functions and messages. 
For example, the ninth string is a black one sig- 
nifying death. “This is the one which is returned 
to bind up the bones of the Chief of the nation.” 
The string therefore represents a step in the 
proper procedure for the election of the new chief, 
i.e., the need to propitiate the spirit of the dead 
chief so that the newly elected can assume his 
name and office without fear. 


*Fenton, W. N., The Condolence Council in Iroquois 


politics. An abstract of an address before the Phil. 
Anthropological Soc. Mimeograph, 1948. 

5 Fenton, 1950; 1-10; Fenton, 1945: 301-305. 

*A note written by Asher Wright on this document 
indicates that Wright recorded some of his notes as late 
as 1846. Arthur C, Parker Mss. Coll. American Philos. 
Soc. This collection is hereinafter cited as Parker 
A, P. S. Parker's published version omits Wright's 
note, Parker 1916, 133-144. 
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After the candidates are presented, the chief 
who introduces them takes a small white string 
of wampum from the hand of the matron and 
sends it over to the other side as a “drop in the 
ear” or notification that the candidate has been 
presented. This is the official certification of 
nomination. In the installation or election of 
chiefs which follows, the mourners “show faces” 
of candidates to the “clearminded” or condolers 
who examine them and charge them with their 
duties.’ The election becomes official when a 
small string of white wampum representing the 
chief's “horns of office” is conferred. Each of the 
Federal offices in the League is represented by 
such a string. These strings and others used in 
the Condolence Ceremonies also designate the 
position of various layers in the social strata. 
The role of the matrons as the electors of chiefs 
is, for example, incorporated in a specific string. 
Asher Wright described such a string in 1839 
as“. . . achief woman. It is by their transaction 
that this operation goes forward. . . .”’* 

The string of wampum, as well as the title, con- 
ferred on the newly elected chief, was returned 
when he died to be conferred on the chief re- 
placing him. This was obviously necessary to 
maintain the uninterrupted sequence and dignity 
of the office. That the wampum was no legacy 
for the chief’s heirs is seen in the will of Ely S. 
Parker dated August 21, 1895, providing that the 
“credentiais” of his office, “the Great Horns,” be 
restored to Mrs. Amanda Poodry, the matron of 
the Seneca Wolf Clan.’ 

The most significant result of the Condolence 
Council is the formation of ties uniting the fam- 
ilies, clans, (tribes, and finally nations socially. 
The dramatic words of the council are recorded 
in and carried by the wampum beads. The extent 
to which these words and beads were a part of 
the formula of “international politics’ we may 
now measure by examining letters, treaty minutes, 
diaries, etc. From these it is clear that wampum 
guaranteed the sincerity of the speaker and the 
truthfulness of his words. 

Sometimes the Indians failed to carry the unity 
mandated by the Condolence Council into their 
political affairs. Inability to agree on political 
questions was an obstacle which they never 
seemed able to surmount. Speakers represented 

™Fenton, W. N., Mss. field notes, Condolence Council 
Six Nations Reserve, March 31, 1951; also Fenton, 1946: 
122-125. 

8 Parker A. P. S. 

* Beauchamp, 1901: 454. 
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certain segments of the order and rarely the en- 
tirety. The skill of the white colonial diplomat 
was therefore often directed at resolving the con- 
flicting interests present at all councils so that the 
warriors, the elders and the women all accepted 
his message and belts. Only by securing unani- 
mity would there be adherence to his request. It 
was therefore fitting and proper to include in ene’s 
address messages to chiefs, warriors, women and 
even the children." In such cases the condolence 
words and the wampum strings, if accepted, com- 
mitted each faction. This seems to have been 
the only feasible way to combat those internal 
tensions which plagued Iroquois society. The 
method used by the British at Oswego to induce 
the Seneca to fight against the American Colonies 
is an excellent case in point. Consent was only 
obtained after wholesale distribution of goods to 
the warriors, women, children and elders. The 
entire matter was made legal and binding by 
presenting to the “elders . .. 2 called ancient 
belts of wampum, one of 20 rows was called the 
old covenant between the Indian nations and the 
whites... .” 14 These “ancient belts” legalized 
a transaction which had already been agreed upon 
by the several segments of Seneca society. 

The translation of the Condolence Council from 
a ceremonial to a political modus operandi was 
both logical and easy. It became customary and 
mandatory to commence all transactions with the 
words and beads of condolence. All involved 
parties extended sympathies for those lost since 
the last meeting and recognized the newly elected. 
They thereby validated the seats of the newly 
elected around the council fire and made possible 
the continuance of the political structure. The 
questions on the agenda could then be discussed 
and acted upon in a legal manner. William 
Savery, a prominent Quaker emissary, describes 
the entire procedure in his diary of October 18, 
1794. Each speaker, he said, spoke on several 
strings of wampum and belts, but 


as it was only an address to their brethren, the 
Indians of other nations, agreeably to their ancient 
custom when they meet at a council fire, it was not 


10 Penn Mss. 4, Hist. Soc. Pa. 

11 Draper, Lyman C., Mss. life of governor Black- 
snake, Lib. Wisc. St. Hist. Soc. Typescript courtesy, 
M. H. Deardorff. Savery described a situation wherein 
the Seneca women demanded and received permission to 
speak in council regarding land sales. See Evans, Jona- 
than (compiler), A journal of the life, travels and re- 
ligious labours of William Savery, 355-356, Jos. Restraw, 
Phila, 1837. Hereinafter cited as Savery. 
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publicly interpreted; but we understood it was in the 
way of condolence, on account of the loss of many 
chiefs of the Six Nations by death since the last 
council fire. The Fish Carrier, Clear Sky and Red 
Jacket returned a brotherly salutation, handing the 
eastern Indians belts and strings of wampum to unite 
each to the other and thus open the council with the 
heart of one man. Then they informed Colonel 
Pickering that the Six Nations were now embodied in 
council. ... 


As the other party to Council, Pickering was 
obligated to perform the condolence rites if he ex- 
pected to achieve acceptance. Pickering therefore 
made a complimentary and congratulatory address 
in which he informed the assembled Indians that 
he intended to hold a council of condolence “to 
wipe away the tears from the eyes of the Dela- 
wares, who had lost a young brother murdered by 
a white man at Venango last summer. He would 
take the hatchet out of the head of the deceased 
and bury it in the earth, preparatory to the 
treaty. . . .” On October 20, the memorial serv- 
ice for the deceased Delaware was held “cove.ing 
the grave with leaves, so that when they passed 
by they should not see it any more.” Pickering 
“took the hatchet out of his head,” buried the 
hatchet beneath a “tall pine tree, . . . wiped away 
the blood from their beds and the tears from their 
eyes and opened the path of peace which the 
Indians were requested to keep open at one end 
and the United States at the other, as long as the 
sun shone... .” After these and other pro- 
nouncements, the Indian Commissioners, accord- 
ing to David Bacon, another Quaker who was 
present, gave wampum and presents to the rela- 
tives of the deceased. The acceptance of the wam- 
pum and goods was the assurance that the Dela- 
ware and their brethren, the Six Nations, would 
not invoke lex talionis. It was, in addition, the 
signal that the more prosaic business could pro- 
ceed. Accordingly on October 21, Fish Carrier 
assured the Commissioners that the Six Nations 
wished “to keep hold of the chain of friendship 
with the fifteen fires, he delivered 15 strings of 
checquered wampum as a seal to it.” ™* 


12 Savery, 353-355. Also Bacon, David, Some account 
of our journey to Canandaique believing it right to at- 
tend a treaty to be held with the Six Nations Indians, 
Timothy Pickering Commissioner, John Parrish, Wil- 
liam Savery, James Emlen and my Self, Mss. Quaker 


Hist. Coll., Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 
account rounds out Savery’s picture. 
scribed by Savery and Bacon 
other examples see Penn 


Bacon’s 
The procedures de- 
were customary. For 
Papers 5, Hist. Soc. Pa.; 
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Failure to recogiiize and accept the prescribed 
formula of the Condolence Council was a serious 
blunder which would lead to the breakdown of a 
mission. Weiser affirms this as follows: 


When they are mourning till some of their Friends 
or Neighbours wipe off their Tears and comfort their 
Hearts ; it is a certain ceremony, & if they appear in 
Council without that Ceremony being performed, the 
dead person was no Credit or Esteem & it is a certain 
affront to the deceased’s Friends if he has any. 


Weiser recorded the basic details of the Con- 
dolence Ceremony when the Iroquois met to con- 
dole the death of the “word” or Canassatego. 
The reader will note the reciprocal nature of the 
ceremony together with the fact that “a quorum” 
was necessary. The Cayuga and Seneca, unable 
to attend, empowered others to act on their be- 
half, for only by the presence of their substitutes 
was “the house complete” and the functioning of 
the political apparatus assured. At this point 
Weiser gave a large string of wampum and the 
Indians discussed and rehearsed the content and 
order of business “in the bushes.’** The ap- 
pointed Oneida speaker addressed the mourners 
as follows: 


Fathers (so the Oneiders Cayugers and Tuscaroras 
state or address the Onondagers, Seneckers & Mo- 
hocks) We Your Sons, the Oneiders, Cayugers & 
Tuscaroras jointly with your Brother Assaryquoah 
| Weiser’s Indian name] entered your door in a very 
melancholy time, when your Eyes were almost blind 
with the Tears you shed, & when your Heart is sor- 
rowful to the highest degree for the death of that 
great Man, our Word, who died but the other 
day ... ; we your Sons & your Brothers before 
named, make bold to.come near you in order to com- 
fort you in your trouble & to wipe off the Tears 
from your Eyes & to clean your Throat, to enable you 
to see about you & to speak out again: we also clean 
the place where you sit from any deadly Distemper 
that may remain on it, & might perhaps have been the 
occasion of the Great Man’s Death. Here the 
Speaker gave a string of Wampum of three Rows 
in Behalf of the Oneiders, Cayugers & Tuscaroras ; 
I gave another of the same size, with a Belt of Wam- 
pum to cover the Grave of the Deceased. . . . 


After Weiser had spoken and given his string of 
wampum the Onondaga “gave thanks for the 
Condolement and returned the Compliment by a 
long Oration . . . & gave a string of Wampum of 
Three Rows to Oneiders, Cayugers & Tuscaroras, 
O'Reilly Papers 9: 58-59, N. Y. Hist. Soc. 


courtesy, W. N. Fenton; Simmons, Joc. cit. 
18 Minutes 5: 474. 
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& one to me, & desired that we may yet be com- 
forted over the death of the Great man.” ” 

The accrediting of delegates to an Indian Coun- 
cil was also expressed by the use of wampum. 
When Weiser, for example, delivered his message 
and credentials, he was given a string of wampum 
“according to the law & custom of the country,” '° 
thereby assuring him that at the very least his 
message would be considered and that he was an 
acceptable envoy. He could, for the duration of 
the council, appear personally and present his 
petitions. Similarly the French in 1656 sent belts 
to the Seneca “to prepare the way to their country 
for us” and ‘to enable them to forget the trouble 
and fatigue that they had undergone in coming to 
seek... [an]... alliance . . . and to induce 
them to receive us well when we should go to see 
them. .. .”'* In both cases the wampum was 
the assurance or bord that White man meant no 
harm and that he wished to be unhampered in his 
efforts to promote continued peace and tranquility. 
The wampum served t« help a tired people regain 
its physical and mental strength, for good thoughts 
and feelings are most likely to occur to the healthy 
and strong. 

The tribe receiving the “invitation belt” or 
string customarily sent strings and belts in return, 
thereby acknowledging receipt of the wampum 
message and indicating that the message was being 
considered in a favorable light. Where necessary, 
the message contained additional directions or 
conditions which had to be met if a successful 
conference were to result. For example, a League 
chief advised Sir William Johnson with a string 
“ . , that he might come whenever convenient 
and bring what things were needed by the Indi- 
ans.” He forbade his bringing “any strong drinks 
except what was needed for his own use, as they 


did not wish to have the Indians get drunk. 
” 17 


Zeisberger has detailed and summarized the 
method by which wampum was rejected in forest 


14 Ibid. §: 475-478. Our emphasis. Zeisberger, 1910: 
93-94, noted that two messengers were sent with a mes- 
sage—one to act as a speaker, the other as prompter. 
Other examples may be found in J. R. 42: 51 et seq.; 
44: 195 et seq. Fenton saw similar arrangements in 1945. 
Loc. cit. ’ 

15 Beauchamp, W. H., Life of Conrad Weiser, 24, 
Syracuse, Onondaga Hist. Soc., 1925. 

16 J, R. 43: 147. 

17 Beauchamp, W. H. (ed.), Moravian Journals re- 
lating to central New York, 49 et seq., Syracuse, 
Onondaga Hist. Soc., 1916, Also Johnson Papers 10: 
42. 
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diplomacy. The chief refusing to accept the belt 
or string pushed it aside with a stick. None of 
his associates and followers would touch it, for 
touching it corresponded to acceptance. The dele- 
gation took the wampum home for the council was 
virtually ended with the rejection of the message 
and the wampum. If the chief took the belt or 
string in his hand and passed it around in council, 
the message was being considered and the proba- 
bility of it being favorably received was consider- 
ably enhanced."* Rejection of a belt and there- 
fore of the petition may be seen in the actions of 
the Iroquois speaker during a meeting with Sir 
William Johnson on June 24, 1756. He “threw 
the French Belt upon the ground with distain” 
and accepted Sir William’s wampum instead.’® 

Refusal of invitation strings to a Council meant 
that there was no meeting of the minds and that 
for the moment at ieast, no peace could result. 
In a letter of John Brown to Sir William Johnson, 
he reported that Oneida Peter refused to attend 
the Condolence Council called by the Geneseo 
Seneca to help choose “A Person to replace Cas 
tesh or h gas tar ax dead some years ago.” * 
The significance of rejecting wampum will be 
discussed in greater detail in this paper. At this 


point we may emphasize that this weighty de- 
cision was not made easily, for it implied that one 
of the parties refused to assume its responsibili- 
ties in a customary and mutually embracing situa- 


tion. The very existence of the social order was 
endangered by such behavior. In addition, the 
rejection of the proffered hospitality could result 
in feelings of personal animosity. These in turn 
might cause the rejected party to seek revenge. 

Far more serious than rejection of wampum 
belts was acceptance in poor faith, for here one 
had indicated a desire to take part or had actually 
taken part in the ceremonies which bound broth- 
ers together with a “shining chain” for eternity, 
had partaken of the hospitality, and then broken 
faith with one’s “relatives.” The records of 
treaties are full of complaints on this score from 
both the Indians and the Whites. 

Onondaga was the center of “international” ac- 
tivity, and during the Colonial Era was known by 
both the Indians and the Whites as the capital or 
“central fire” of the League. Here the belts and 
strings necessary to transact and record the busi- 

18 Toc. cit. 

19 Brodhead 7: 138-139. 


20 Document in Gratz Collection, Hist. Soc. Pa., Case 
4, Box 6. 
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ness of the League and its dependents were 
housed. This “official wampum” recorded the 
structure and the legal basis of the League and 
the results of its councils. The League belts and 
strings were the joint property of the Confeder- 
ate tribes. A League Council at Onondaga has 
been described for us by the Moravians: The “old 
Oneida” opened the council by singing the mes- 
sage from the “Nanticokes in Wyomik .. . for 
more than a half hour—.rstly concerning the 
renewal of their covenant and their gratitude for 
permission to remain & plant on their land at 
Wajomek....” He then referred to the land 
which they owned in Maryland. The belts were 
only white and “very poor compared to those 
brought by the Moravians.” After he had sung 
the Nanticoke message, the Oneida speaker 
handed the belts to “Ganassateco” who made some 
remarks and then delivered them to the council. 
Note that the petitioners emploved an Oneida to 
represent them. This was customary and proper, 
and it is likely that the petitioners sought good 
speakers for the very outcome of their case de- 
pended on the presentation. Usually the presents 
and wampum given at a League Council were 
divided equally among those who were present 
and this is precisely what happened at the termina- 
tion of the above mentioned council.** The 
Onondaga divided their share equally between the 
Upper and Lower towns, which means the various 
geographical divisions within a tribe participated 
in the distribution of goods and wampum. 

The so-called “Official Wampum” was usually 
held for the tribe by a duly appointed individual 
known as the “wamrm keeper.” Johnson's 
statement dated February 28, 1771, that “The 
Chief of a whole nation has the custody of the 
belts of wampum . . . which are the records of 
public transaction, ...”** is a generalization 
which cannot be tested against the records. It 
assumes that the chief was supreme and that his 
subjects could be manipulated at will. Such was 
not the case. It is far more accurate to say that 
in some instances a chief with influence was also 
custodian of the tribal wampum, but in few cases 
did he “own or control” the strings or belts as we 
Whites understand. His ownership was limited 
to his personal belongings and these might include 
personal belts and strings. 
his property. 

21 Beauchamp, 1916: 116-117. 

22 O’Callaghan, E. B. (ed.), Documentary history of 


the state of New York 4: 434, Albany, Weed Parsons, 
1849-1851. 
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Strings and belts appear to have been used 
interchangeably by the time the Whites arrived 
on the scene despite Zeisberger’s statement that 
the strings accompanied long speeches, and belts 
were given to emphasize important aspects of a 
speech. A black belt was intended to signify 
a warning or the presence of war, though war 
belts were sometimes white painted red or had a 
figure holding a hatchet woven in them.”* There 
are far too many exceptions to the dicta that white 
wampum signified peace and black wampum war. 
The Colonial records attest to the fact that both 
colors appear to have been used at times. For 
example, Sir William Johnson, who was familiar 
with the niceties of Indian diplomatic etiquette, 
gave the Iroquois warriors strings of white wam- 
pum “to feather your heads as is customary 
among you when engaged in war.” He also gave 
them five black strings to paint them “as becomes 
warriors.” ** 

Substitutions were made without sacrificing 
function or ideology. We may assume that as 
the demand for wampum outstripped the available 


28 Loc. cit., 94-100. Zeisberger noted the use of black 
belts as warnings in his unpublished diaries under the 
date June 12, 1769. Loe. cit. 

24 Brodhead 7; 138-139. 


1. Oka Iroquois, Oka Reservation near Quebec, Canada. 
Catholic 
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\ blue and white belt owned by the Indiana Historical 


influence. Courtesy of the Indiana Historical Society. 


supply, something had to be sacrificed and that 
something was the insistence on the use of black 
wampum in certain situations and white in others. 
The law of supply and demand also affected the 
use of belts and strings. Adjustments were easily 
made since wampum had no intrinsic value and 
function was more important than color or form. 

In council, the speaker held each belt conferred 
at previous councils and reviewed the accompany- 
ing message to make certain that its full intent 
was understood. In this respect he was acting 
in the capacity of a secretary who reads the min- 
utes to the assembled. Thus the individuals who 
had not been present previously could be brought 
up to date, and those who had attended the pre- 
vious meeting were given an opportunity to make 
amendments if the belts were not read properly. 
We quote portions of a speech made at Easton on 
August 5, 1751, to illustrate the point: 


By this belt 3 years ago at a Treaty held here 
at Easton, the Governor invited us to come down in 
great numbers. As we were not all then present, & 
now that we do all appear, we return you the belt 
that he had given us at the making of the peace & are 
glad to see you here Face to Face. 
white Belt of 18 Rows.} 

You told us by this Belt 3 years ago, that you 


[A very large 
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removed this, which is but a little Fire to Phila- 
delphia where our ancestors formerly kindled their 
great fire & made their Alliance and Treaties. 

By this other Belt you, at the same time, cleared 
the road to the Great Council fire at Philadelphia, & 
remove all obstructions out of it, that it might be 
open for us to pass in safety. [2 Belts joined to- 
gether. | 

By this string you wiped the sweat from our 
Bodies, took Thorns from our Legs & Feet, cleared 
our Throats & opened our Hearts; we thank you, & 
return it to you again. [3 Strings Chequered. ] 

These 3 Belts you brought to us, the Onondagoes, 
by the Oneidas, but they brought us no Speeches with 
them; we therefore return them to you, for as they 


are your own Belts, you may know their meaning; we 
do not.?® 


The rehearsal which took place prior to the po- 
litical council was identical with what transpired 
prior to the Condolence Council. The very suc- 
cess of the mission depended on what emerged 
from the aboriginal caucus. Weiser’s matter of 
fact entry in his Journal of 1743 is reminiscent 
of the backstage political manipulations of our own 
times. Weiser and Shikellimo met with Canas- 
satego in the bush a short distance from Onondaga. 
Weiser said “. . . I brought with me instructions 
and the Wampums I had and told him that he was 
our Particular friend and well acquainted with 
Indian and White People’s affairs & Customs. 
I would tell him all my Business, and beg his Ad- 
vice how to speak to everything when the Council 
should be met... .” Canassatego said he first 
had to discuss the matter with Caheshaerowano. 
This he did and that afternoon when Weiser was 
invited to the home of Caheshaerowano, he found 
that the Council was in session. Tocanti spoke 
as follows: 

Brothers, the Chiefs of Onondaga are all in one 
Body and Soul, & of one mind; therefore Canassatego 
and Caheshaerowano have acquainted me with the 
whole of what passed betwixt You & Canassatego in 
the Bushes; you have done very well & prudent to 
inform the Onondagoes of your Message before the 
rest of the Counsellors meet, since it Concerns chiefly 
the Onondagoes & it will altogether be left to Us by 
the Council of the United Nations to answer your 
Message; be, therefore not surprized in seeing Us 
all Met in Council unexpectedly, & explain the Paper 
to us You have from our Brother the Governor of 
Pennsylvania which I did accordingly & acquainted 
them with the whole Message ; they seemed to be very 

25 Minutes 8: 633-634. Compare this recital with the 


condolence words recorded in Fenton, 1944, and Fenton, 
1945. 
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well pleased, & promised they would put everything 
in such posture that when the Council of the United 
Nations arrive, I shouki have an Answer soon, & such 
an one as they did not doubt wouw'd be satisfactory to 
the Gov of Pennsylvania and Assaryquoa. .. .** 


The following day the Onondaga held another 
private council with Weiser and Shikellimo. At 
this time the entire matter was carefully reviewed 
and Canassatego was designated to speak on be- 
half of the Colony of Virginia and “The Wampums 
were divided between the family’s in Mourning 
and the Public Council of the United Na- 
RR aie 

The peace which Conrad Weiser was seeking 
depended on his observation of the diplomatic 
formalities derived from the Condolence Council, 
His acceptance and understanding of these pro- 
cedures provided the basis for his success in 
satisfying the families of the deceased, their clan 
and moiety relatives, and fellow tribesmen, thereby 
keeping the warriors from seeking revenge against 
the white men of Virginia. Under League rules, 
the bereaved tribe (in this case the Onondaga) 
was given the right to determine whether lex 
talionis would be invoked and whether the other 
members of the League would be asked to help. 
When the Onondaga accepted Weiser’s wampum 
and message they assured him that their hurts 
were satisfied, and that they world accept the re- 
sponsibility for securing the agreement of the 
Confederates. This guaranteed a peaceful fron- 
tier. The subsequent events and ceremonies fur- 
ther show the close dependence of the League 
Councils upon the Condolence Rites. On June 
30, 1743, the Council met and the Speaker re- 
hearsed the history of the Confederacy, “Praised 
their Grandfathers’ Wisdom in establishing the 


Union. . .” and then welcomed all to the Coun- 
cil, 


A String of wampum was given by Tocantie in be- 
half of the Onondagoes to wipe off the Sweat from 
their (the Deputies & Messengers’) Bodies and God 
who had protected them against the Evil Spirits in 
the Woods, who were always doing mischief to people 
traveling to Onondaga, was praised. All this was 
done by way of a Song, the Speaker walking up and 
down in the House... . 


The “deputies and messengers” then conferred 
among themselves and appointed a speaker to 
return thanks for the gracious reception with 
another string of wampum. This speaker 


26 Minutes 4: 661-664 passim. 
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repeated all that was said in a Singing way, walking 
up and down in the House added more in Praise of 
their wise ffathers and of the happy union, repeated 
all the Names of those Ancient Chiefs that estab- 
lish’d it; they no doubt, said he, are now God’s and 
dwell in heaven; then the Proclamation was made 
that the Council was now opened and Assaryquoa 7 
was to speak next morning in the same House and 
dlue attendance should be given. . . .*8 


The following day Council reconvened and 
Weiser was given the floor. Weiser’s request that 
Canassatego be allowed to interpret for him was 
granted because “they knew it required some 
Ceremonies with which he was not acquainted.” 
Canassatego began by mentioning all the members 
of the Confederacy and noting their relationship in 
the structure of the League. He reviewed the 
background of the meeting including the reasons 
for which it was called. He then introduced 
Weiser, who “took up a Belt of Wampum and 
told the Speaker Canassatego a few Words and 
he proceeded & Spoke in behalf of the Governor 
of Virginia.” The significance of this passage lies 
in the fact that Weiser held the belt. He was, 
thereby, assuming full responsibility for what 
Canassatego said who merely uttered the “words 
put in his mouth” by Weiser. 

Note that the strategy laid down in the private 
meetings with the Onondaga was followed very 
closely; the procedure, of necessity, followed 
closely the Condolence Rituals. Canassatego 
stated for Weiser the difficulty he had in under- 
standing how Brethren like the Virginians and the 
Iroquois warriors could quarrel; he gave belts 
“to ffamilys in Mourning” of each Nation in- 
volved “to Condole them and moderate their 
Grief.” The “Old and wise People” among the 
Whites disapproved of fighting and _ therefore 
Weiser gave a belt and had “come to fetch home 
the Hatchet from an Apprehension that it might 
have been unadvisedly made use of by my People” 
and he assured them with “this Belt of Wampum 
that there shall be no more use made of it for the 
future, but it shall be buried. . . .” He distrib- 
uted other belts and strings to bury other un- 
happy accidents, dispel dark clouds so “that the 
Sun may shine again and we may be able to see 
one another with Pleasure” ; to remove bitterness, 
purge the overflow of gall for “When Men have 
too much of that it gives an Open Door to evil 
Spirits to enter in... .”” 

2t Conrad Weiser’s Indian name. 


28 Loc. cit. 
20 | bid. 
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The wampum was hung “over a stick laid 
across the House about six ffoot from the ground 
several Kettles of Hominy, boiled Indian Corn & 
Bread was brought in by the Women, the biggest 
of which was set before Assariquoa by the Di- 
vider; all dined together; there was about 60 
People. After Dinner they walked out, every Na- 
tion’s Deputies by themselves, & soon came in 
again & sat together for about two hours; then 
Zilla Woolie proclaimed that Assaryquoa was to 
have an Answer now immediately; Upon which 
all the men in Town gathered again, & the House 
was full, & many stood out of Door (so it was 
in the forenoon when the Message was delivered 
to them). . . .””. Tocantie’s reply on behalf of the 
League Chiefs was also conciliatory for he noted 
“We were drunk on both sides, and the overflow 
of our galls, and the Blood that was shed and 
corrupted our Hearts, both yours and ours. You 
did well to come to our fire and comfort the 
Mourning ffamilies.” He proceeded to condole 
the white families who had suffered losses, mend 
the chain of friendship . . . and agreed to the 
propositions made by Weiser. The business at 
hand was finally and favorably concluded when he 
gave strings indicating that on behalf of the 
League the propositions were acceptable to all 
the tribes.“ Individual tribal delegations had 
caucused during the recess and after two hours of 
joint discussion in council were able to reach a 
unanimous decision. This was a necessity pre- 
scribed by the League Constitution. ' 

The value of speakers acceptable to the Coun- 
cil of Elders is typified by Weiser’s use of Canas- 
satego. Sir William Johnson, perhaps the most 
skillful White diplomat in Forest Diplomacy, was 
aware of the role of the Indian speaker. He 
utilized wampum and gifts to enlist the good will 
and influence of these important individuals to 
present his views and keep him posted on opinion 
and events. This wampum became the personal 
property of the recipient, for it consummated a 
private deal. As such it did not bind the village 


or tribe to act on Johnson’s behalf. It is note- 


89 [bid., 664-666. At Onondaga in Sept. 1753, John- 


son used Mohawks as his representatives. Johnson pre- 
pared them for this council almost two months before it 
convened. O'Callaghan 2: 630-641. W. D. Claus de- 
scribed the council at Niagara Aug. 31 to Sept. 1, 1805 
during which typical ceremonies were held. Mich. 
Pioneer & Hist. Soc. Coll. 16: 263-266. Condolence 
procedures were already diffused when White man be- 
gan to explore the interior. See various accounts in 
Blair, passim. 
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. 2. Iroquois, Six Nations Reserve, Ontario, Canada. 


federated Iroquois and the French Governor, De La Barre, ca. 1684. 


nected by a line, i.e., the covenant chain. 
hatchet,” as he takes hold of the 
Ottawa, Canada, by Peter Hill. 


covenant chain. 
Courtesy of the 


worthy that Johnson asked his agents to send 
their intelligence with a string—this was his safe- 
guard against counter espionage for it assured 
him that the message emanated from a reliable 
source,*? 

Private arrangements were important in shap- 
ing White-Indian diplomacy. They, however, 
when added to official negotiations and meetings, 
consumed additional hours. This did not daunt 
the Indian diplomat who insisted that all the 
necessary etiquette be observed. White man’s 
haste for positive and immediate action, at times, 
ran afoul these formalities. On occasion even 
Johnson had to be reminded that no amount of 
personal influence and hired spokesmer. could be 
substituted for these formalities, and that indi- 
viduals could not officially make decisions for 
the group. Abraham told him that We 
shall take your Belt & the good Words spoken 
thereon to our Council fire at Onondaga, and after 
we have acquainted all our People therewith, shall 
send you a Belt in exchange with our further 
Sentiments.” ** 

Forest Diplomacy was a painstaking business. 
Instances of White complaints that nothing was 
being accomplished are far too numerous to tab- 
ulate. The truth of the matter is that the Indians 
neither wasted time nor filibustered. White man 
could not understand that their truly democratic 


81 Johnson Papers 10: 43. Sometimes the scarcity of 
wampum prevented the consummation of important busi- 
ness. At Auglaize on June 14, 1794 this prevented the 
British from making up a belt to be sent “to the southern 
Indians. .. .” Claus Papers 6, Public Archives, Canada, 
microfilm at Pa. Hist. Comm., Harrisburg. Sometimes 
the difficulty appears to have stemmed from the fact that 
certain chiefs diverted the wampum for their own pur 
poses. Ibid. 

82 Johnson Papers 10: 845. 
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Wampum belt commemorating a treaty between the Con 
It depicts a White man and an Indian con 
“laying down the 


This belt was presented to the Victoria Memorial Museum, 
Victoria 


Memorial Museum, Ottawa. 


constitution allowed every person to speak. De- 
cisions had to be unanimous. We have already 
pointed out one of the chief methods for handling 
this problem. Other difficult political problems 
were often handled by delaying actions. In these 
cases the belts were “put under their feet to be 
considered at leisure.” ** This tabling activity 
was usually effective. Pontiac, for example, sent 
a belt and a scalp to a Seneca town where some 
of his adherents resided, These Seneca then sent 
Pontiac’s belt and scalp “through the Nations, but 
on its coming to Oneida, the People of the Village 
judged it improper it should go further & ac- 
cordingly buried the Scalp.” ** Pontiac’s per- 
sonal influence, which overwhelmed the objections 
of the civil authorities among the western Seneca, 
went for naught when his message and belt 
reached the Oneida. The Oneida, who were in- 
fluenced by Johnson, exercised their right to 
“veto” Pontiac’s request. This blocked any fur- 
ther action, for none of the constituent tribes or 
villages could consider his request without for- 
mally receiving it with the belt and scalp. 

War and peace are inseparable. Many of the 
functions of wampum in war, therefore, cor- 
responded quite closely to the functions in peace. 
In all councils the procedure was the same but 
the message and personnel were different. Before 
a tribe could or would go to war, a council was 
called. The Condolence Ceremonies had to be 
observed as they were on July 19, 1756, when a 
Mohawk spoke to Sir William Johnson as fol- 
lows: 


By these strings of Wampum we do in particular 
to you the General who is lately arrived in this coun 


*8 Johnson Papers 10, 963 et seq. 
84 [bid., 
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try, after the Fatigues and dangers of a long voyage 
refresh you upon the same, clear your Yhroat and 
wipe away from this place all sort of Defilement, 
which the Blood that hath been lately split, may have 
made and make it decent & comfortable to you. The 
Governor we had a glimpse of last fall, and we & 
again welcome him to this country. 


It was not until Sir William spoke in the ac- 
cepted manner that an Oneida warrior took up 
the war belt and began the war darice. It was 
customary for an appointed speaker to make a 
speech of acceptance on the war belt prior to 
singing of the war songs. In cases where the 
accepting nation also agreed to approach its allies, 
the speaker promised to send the belt to the Na- 
tions with which it was allied. This practice was 
evident in the response of the Seneca and Onon- 
daga to Johnson's talk of July 1, 1756.*° 

In the organization of war parties, wampum 
was used to motivate the warriors to enlist. 
Some of the appeals bear a marked resemblance to 
those used by peoples since the beginning of re- 
corded history. The person wishing to organize 
the party stated that his cause was inspired by 
the “all mighty.” After he had aroused his 
audience, he tossed a war belt on the ground and 
the individual who picked it up first was his 
lieutenant; all others who held it as it passed 
around automatically enlisted.*7 The wampum 
bound the warriors to a leader and a cause and 
the ties resembled those made “with the chain of 
peace.” 

Before a tribe could decide on war, it was 
customary to meet and “put something in the War 
Kettle”-—that is, the warriors discussed ways and 
means of attacking and defeating their enemies 
and of financing the expedition.** This ceremony 
was held every autumn and allowed the enemy all 
winter to prepare for the surprise attack which 
would be launched in the spring.*® These coun- 


58 Brodhead 7: 147, 161. For identical use among the 
Ottawa, Chippewa, and Potawatomie see Morse, Ap- 
pendix, 131-132. Thomas Forsyth recorded this prac- 
tice among the Mingo, Miami, Shawnee and Wyandot, 
Blair 2: 195. 

%6For a discussion of the Iroquois war party see 
Snyderman, 1948: 49-55. 

87 Kellogg, L. P. (ed.), Journal of a voyage to North 
America, by P. F. Charlevoix 1: 311-313, Chicago, 
Caxton Club, 1928; also Lafitau, J. F.. Maurs des 
sauvages ameriquains comparees aux moours des premiers 
temps 2: 161, Paris, Saugrain, 1724. 

88 Blair 1: 207. 

89 J, R. 43: 169. 
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cils associated with the ceremony cemented re- 
lationships by reviewing the previous agreements 
and making new ones where none existed; and 
the items placed in the kettle were used to pay 
expenses.“ Wampum belts, strings, or loose 
wempum beads put in the kettle in great quan- 
tity, represented the warrior’s personal promise to 
join the war party. The wampum was the in- 
dividual’s signatire to the enlistment. Taken 
collectively the contributions constituted the 
“army roll.” The wampum collected in the war 
kettle served an additional purpose; it was, when 
necessary, exchanged for the necessities of war. 

Enlisting nations as allies was accomplished in 
a similar manner as the above. Belts and strings 
were sent out and a nation accepting them auto- 
matically accepted the accompanying plea for 
help. The wampum symbolized the unity between 
the sending and receiving tribes. Both promised 
to remain allies as long as they kept the belt. 
The Miami speaker who told the Pennsylvanians 
that “This Belt of Wampum was formerly given 
to the King of the Piankaseas, one of our tribes, 
by the Six Nations, that if at any time any of our 
People should be killed or any attack made on 
them by their Enemies, this Belt should be sent 
with the News, & the Six Nations would believe 
it... ,”** was reminding his audience that the 
belt was a record of a Six Nations agreement to 
defend the Piankashaw against aggressor tribes. 

Acceptance of wampum created such close 
bonds between the allies that the parties to the 
contract considered each other blood relatives. 
There is reason to believe that the nation adopted 
as relatives the people who accepted specific 
wampum and its message, and as relatives they 
were obligated to defend each other. This is 
the substance of the following Seneca speech to 
the Wyandot: 


. You have been kept as Slaves by Onontio, 
notwithstanding he call’d You all his Children, but 
now You have broke the rope wherewith you have 
been tyed, & become Freemen & we, the united Six 
Nations receive you to our Council Fire, & make 
you Members thereof & we will secure your dwelling 
place to You against all manner of danger... . 





40 Father Paul le Jeune lists porcelain collars, belts, 
powder, lead, coats, hatchets, kettles as items placed in 
the war kettle at Onondaga in 1656, J. R. 43: 171. 

41 Stevens, S. K., and D. H. Kent (ed.), Wilderness 
chronicles of northwestern Pennsylvania, 6-7, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Hist. Com., 1941. Campbell’s letter to Bouquet, 
June 16, 1761, details the efforts of dissident Iroquois to 
enlist allies against the English, ibid., 215-216. 
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They were cautioned to “give no ears to the Evil 
Spirit that spreades lyes and wickedness” and 
closed the Council by giving a belt of wampum on 
behalf of the Six Nations, their Allies and the 
English which would “embrace you about your 
middle and desire you to be strong in your minds 
& hearts let nothing alter your minds, but live & 
dye among us... .”** The speaker was vir- 
tually adopting and binding the Wyandot to the 
Six Nations and their English Allies as brothers. 

Lines of communication were as important to 
the Indians as they were to the Whites. Much 
time was spent in council keeping the “war path” 
clear, for victory often depended on free and easy 
access to the villages of the enemy. Nations and 
persons living too near the path were ordered to 
remove to areas apt to be safe, and the wampum 
embodying such orders carried explicit directions 
regarding time and place of the move.** Failure 
of the frontier Whites to allow the warriors free- 
dom of movement on the warpath was responsible 
for much conflict. The treaty councils called to 
resolve dissension between the Six Nations and 
Virginia were foredoomed because the Colonial 
governments cvuld not keep the frontiersmen 
from molesting the warriors going south; the civil 
chiefs themselves could not prevent the warriors 
from stealing or destroying livestock and other 
property en route.** 

This reluctance of the Civil Chiefs to dictate 
to the warriors stemmed from their lack of juris- 
diction in this sphere. They might cajole or 
counsel, but they could not command. The war- 
riors as individual members of the various social 
units comprising Iroquois society were subject 
to everyday controls, but the highly individualistic 
nature of Iroquois society was too dependent on 
them to restrict them.*® This is the gist of the 
“elders’” reply to Weiser during a discussion 
about the difficulties on the Virginia frontier. 
They gave a “String of Wampum to publish it 
amongst your back inhabitants to be of good 
behaviour to our Warriors and look upon them as 
their Brethren, that we may never have such a 
Dangerous Breach hereafter. ” But they 
noted that the Virginians had blocked the war- 
riors’ road and “that this road could not be moved 
because of the mountains & that the warriors had 


42 Minutes 5: 353-354, 678. 

43 Wraxall, 169. 

44 For example see Minutes 8: 735. 
45 Snyderman, 1948: 20-24. 
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to have free passage; but they would try to per- 
suade them to behave. . . .” * 

In situations where the “Elders” could not keep 
the warriors at home, wampum could be used to 
make certain that the attention of the warriors was 
focused directly on the enemy so that friends and 
neutrals were not harmed. When Father Chau- 
mont failed in his efforts to keep the Oneida 
from the war path, he offered 1,500 beads to pro- 
tect the Frenchman living in and near their ter- 
ritory. The war chief accepted the Father’s wish, 
for he and his followers “began the song of re- 
sponse” and made the Father “ 
two thousand beads. " This interchange of 
wampum assured each party that “each side” 
would respect the other's right to pursue its own 
way unmolested. 

Wampum was used by the Whites when they 
wished a right of way for their armies through 
Indian territory. The French, for example, sent 
things to the Iroquois to “allow them to pass 
through their country, as they had their hatchet 
in their hand, and would clear out of the way 
whatever impeded them.” They promised not 
to harm the Iroquois as they passed through their 
territory to the Ohio country. In this case, the 
Iroquois were not impressed by either the French 
wampum or the threatening message, for they ad- 
vised the French with a string that they were 
sending nine hundred warriors after the French 
and “if they saw that he [the French Governor | 
wished to do them harm, they would at once pun- 
ish their father Onontio.” * 

Since war was often embarked upon “to re- 
place the dead persons” and “to appease their 
names” it follows that before a firm peace could 
be effected, some decision had to be made regard- 
ing the return of prisoners of war. The actual 
exchange of the prisoners was achieved through 
the use of wampum belts and _ strings. 
have come to be known as 


. a present of 


These 
“ransom belts.” This 
is at least a partial misnomer, for the wampum 
was not given in payment for the release of the 
captive. Rather it signified the tribe’s acceptance 
of its responsibility to keep its warriors from seek- 
ing vengeance. Father Lalemant’s account of Oc- 
tober 28, 1646, describes a meeting between the 
French, Huron, Algonquian, and the Iroquois 


46 Minutes 8: 665-669. 

47 J, R. 43: 19 et seq. Also J. R. 42 and 44 passim. 
For details regarding frontier difficulties see Thwaites, 
R. G., and L, P. Kellogg (ed.), Revolution on the Upper 
Ohio, Madison, Wisc. State Hist. Soc., 1908. 
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wherein the French speaker presented a necklace 
of 5,000 Porcelain beads “in order to break the 
bonds of the little Frenchman captive in this coun- 
try... .” “He made a special present of 3000 
Porcelain beads to one of the great families of 
the Annierronnon scattered through their three 
villages, in order to keep a fire always lighted 
when the French should come to visit them.” 

The great family of the Mohawk referred to 
was the Wolf Clan which held the Frenchman 
captive. For in returning the “little Frenchman, 
they drew forth a necklace of 2,000 beads. These 
said they is the bond which held him captive ; take 
the prisoner and his chain... .” The Wolf Clan 
also “assured the French by a beautiful gift of 36 
palms [measure of length| of Porcelain, that they 
should always have a secure dwelling among them, 
and that the Father, in particular, would always 
find his little mat all ready to receive him, and a 
fire lighted to warm him... .” ** The clan, by 
this exchange of wampum, assured the French 
that they were welcome to come and go in peace. 

Political alliances originally conceived to pro- 
tect the group were extended to include the un- 
born. In the case which we cite, a Miami chief 
at the time of his death left the strings and the 
agreement of his allies, to protect him and his 
descendants. The Miami recalled that 


One of our Kings on his Death Bed delivered to his 
Son, the Young Boy who sits next to me, these eight 
Strings of Wampum and told him ‘Child I am in 
Friendship with the Shawonese, Delaware, Six Na- 
tions and the English, and I desire you, if by any 
misfortune | should happen to die, or be killed by my 
Enemies, You would send this String to them, and 
they will receive you in my Stead, .. .* 


The specific string chronicled the historic prom- 
ise, and the speech called upon the allies to meet 
their obligations in an emergency. 

In the struggle between the major White 
powers to gain Indian allies, and thereby win the 
North American continent, the use of wampum 
became highly significant. Both powers devoted 

*8J, R. 29: 53 et seq. 

4? Minutes §: 678. The intensity of competition be- 
tween League members to adopt remnant Huron is noted 
in J. R. 48: 199 and J. R. 47: 43. The Lroquois prac- 
ticed ceremonial cannibalism but allowed most captives 
to live. Today the phrase “put in the pot and cooked” 
means adoption among the Cold Spring Seneca. See 
Snyderman, Concepts of land ownership among the Iro- 
quois and their neighbors, Bull. Bureau Amer. 2thnol. 
149; 20-22, Smithsoniar Institution, 1951 and Snyderman, 
1948: 14-15 for discussion of adoption. 
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serious effort and constant attention to wooing 
each other’s allies. To this end, for example, the 
English governor spoke privately to the Iroquois 
who agreed they would make peace with the 
Tobacco Nation in order to weaken the French. 
The Seneca were asked to handle the actual peace- 
making and were to take a belt of wampum pro- 
vided by and presented in the name of the Eng- 
lish governor. The English also sent belts to 
other French-Indian allies to invite them to a 
council merely to get acquainted, and belts telling 
them they were “foolish to adhere to the French 
that they rob them; that they should come to 
them. ...” The French were not to be out- 
done—they too sent wampum hoping to stop inter- 
tribal warfare, gain allies and channel Indian 
animosities against the English.”° 

Despite the individualistic nature of Lroquois 
warfare, cooperation was a sought after ideal. 
This and the realization that victory was im- 
probable without it prompted a Mohawk speaker 
to stimulate the Colonials by giving them several 
belts, one with “Five Houses on it,” °' symboliz- 
ing the unity and brotherhood of the Confederacy 
while at the same time warning them to stop 
squabbling and join the Confederates against the 
common enemy. 

Wampum was often sent to tribes who had re- 
fused previous offers of war belts. The accept- 
ance of this wampum meant that the recipient 
agreed to keep its warriors at home. Sometimes, 
however, jealousies of the League members were 
cultivated by the Whites to prevent unity against 
a common enemy.*” In general, neutrality posed 
many of the same problems for the Indians that 
it does in our own times. The position of the 
neutral was at best difficult, and at worst almost 
impossible to maintain. All manner of excuses 
were used by Indian tribes to maintain this status. 
John Johnson’s report of the Council held by the 
Prophet to get support from the neighboring tribes 
vividly illustrates this. The Sac speaker refused 
the Prophet's calumet and wampum because his 


© Johnson Papers 1: 504-505. Johnson’s account of 
expenses in 1759 shows a vast outlay of money and 


wampum. Much of it was used to woo French-Indian 
allies. Johnson Papers 3: i59-175. Other examples may 
be found in the Monckton Papers, Canadian; Archives, 
microfilmed at Penna. Hist. Comm., Harrisburg; 
Wraxall; and Mich, Pioneer & Hist. Soc, Coll. 33: 158, 
582-583. : 

51 Yeates Papers, Sept. 5, 1776, Hist. Soc. Penna. 

52 M. de la Barre sent belts to the Oneida, Mohawk and 
Onondaga in order to divide them from the Seneca. J. R. 
54: 75. 
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people wished to live in peace with both their 
“Red Brothers and the Americans.” The Ioway 
excused themselves by saying that since the Sac 
were their neighbors they must follow the Sac’s 
example. The Oto professed that they were “only 
men and ao chiefs”—they could not commit their 
people and must therefore refer the entire matter 
to their council of elders. A Sioux chief from the 
Demoine River area left the door partially open 
by saying “I receive your wampum and shall act 
as I please. I will take it to my People who will 
do as they think proper. After the corn is made, 
you will possibly see some of them.” ** 
Sometimes belts were rejected if it was felt the 
party presenting the wampum was not acting in 
good faith. But even here the party rejecting the 
belt had to be strong enough to cope with any en- 
suing situation. Such appears to have been Blue 
Jacket’s position on April 25, 1790, when he noti- 
fied Gamelin that his people would not reply to 
his request until they had consulted the British 
at Detroit for that “. . . From all quarters we re- 
ceive speeches from the Americans, & not one is 
alike. We suppose that they intend to deceive us 
—then take back your branches of wampum.” ** 
Often wampum was associated with the calu- 
met. Mere mention of this is made since Fenton’s 
recent study deals with it definitively.** It is suf- 
ficient to note that the Calumet pipe and dance 
was diffused from the west at a comparatively 
early date and used by the Iroquois with wampum 
in diplomacy. As early as 1704 a Seneca speaker 


told the Ottawa, Huron, and Miami at Detroit 
that 


We are rejoiced my brothers . . . to see you come to 
our village and we receive the calumet you bring with 
confidence. 

We. know your customs & we also follow them. 
Our warriors are all furnished with calumets for 
singing war & listening to peace. It is true that 
those we are now hearing are dyed with the blood 
of our enemies, & seem red & that our bodies are 
covered with that of our brothers slain by Agoitonons 
as you tell us.... You know my brothers, our 
customs which are to avenge, or to perish in aveng- 
ing our dead; but today, when the sun is shining in 
favor upon us, you & we who have been murderously 


538 Carter, Clarence E. (ed.), Territorial Papers of the 
United States 14: 578-579, Washington, U. S. Printing 
Office, 1949. 

54 Lowrie, Walter. and Matthew St. Clair Clarke (ed.), 
American State Pépers: Indian Affairs: 1789-1827 1: 
94, Washington, Gale & Seaton, 1832-1834. 

55 Fenton, 1953: passim. 
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attacked, must wipe away our blood & tears until we 
have spoken to our father Onontio, who in the gen- 
eral peace, reserved to himself the right of doing 
justice for us on whomsoever should not abide by his 
words. We have received your present & wipe away 
the blood from our bodies & to wash our Calumets. 
Receive ours for the same purpose. Believe not the 
false words which creep in secretly like serpents & 
inspire you with fear for us; they are always telling 
you that we are going to devour your villages; be 
assured that we wish to live in close alliance with 
you & this I ratify with you by this belt. . . .%° 


The Iroquois appended the calumet to wampum 
and its ceremonies. This was easily accomplished 
because of the significance and importance of 
tobacco in their religious and ceremonial life. The 
new configuration, created by welding the wam- 
pum and the condolence ceremonies of the Iro- 
quois with the Western calumet and dance, was 
therefore relatively easy to incorporate into the 
political life of the Iroquois. The great and ac- 
tive interest of the Iroquois in political affairs dur- 
ing the eighteenth century spread this new con- 
figuration throughout much of North America. 

The growing power of the Confederacy brought 
with it new obligations-—obligations not only to 
defend its dependents and allies, but to see that 
the peace was not disrupted by the warriors of 
their dependents. For this purpose overseers 
armed with belts which signified the might and 
intent of the League were sent to these nations. 
Such was the role of Shikellimo who was sent to 
the Indians on the Susquehanna with instructions 
that they keep their warriors from attacking the 
people of Virginia. The belis and strings identi- 
fied Shikellimo as the accredited agent of the 
League who carried special messages and was 
endowed with certain and specific powers. 

The League’s relation to its dependents and 
allies was parental. It reserved the right to regu- 
late the affairs of its “children” and punish them 
whenever necessary. Legality for this rejation- 
ship is found in the Constitution which provides 
for warning the recalcitrant first, then evicting 
him from the territory of the Five Nations if he 
continued to offend." The now famous speech of 
Canessatego to the Delaware in 1742 declaring 
them women, forbidding them to meddle in land 
sales, ordering them to remove to specific loca- 
tions where their behavior would be observed and 


‘6 Burton, C. M. (collector), Cadillac Papers, Michigan 
Pioneer & Hist. Soc. Coll. 33: 190-191, 1904. 
‘7 Parker, 1916: 50; also Snyderman, 1951: 22, 
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controlled, is a good case in point.** The belts 
and strings given to the Delaware represented the 
League’s authority and contained exact directions 
for future behavior. 

Contact with White man weakened the ethics 
and morality of the Indian. Prolonged and per- 
sistent intrigue, blackmail, bribery, deception, 
physical violence, and liquor destroyed most nor- 
mal controls and, when the Indian’s protests and 
wampum messages were brushed aside, he chose 
to fight for his rights. His cause was just but 
hopeless in the face of a superior technology and 
organization. In the resulting debacle, wampum 
lost much of its significance as a bend or promise. 
Written proof of ownership, for example, became 
for the Indians more tangible and valid than the 
strings and belts of their ancestors. The plea of 
the Delaware is given at length to illustrate the 
deterioration of significance of wampum as a 
certificate of ownership. 


The Land which we now inhabit was granted by 
the Miamees & Potawatomies which they have re- 
newed last September in great council held at Fort 
Wayne in the presence of Captain Wells and the 
commanding officer of the Fort. 

They granted to us to occupy & possess said land 
for tne benefit of our tribes & their prosperity. But 
prohibited the right of selling the same. But took 
us in as joint owners of Said Land or Country— 
lest the grant should in future day fall into the hands 
of the white people, wherefore they gave us Wampum 
instead of a Written Deed. Ovur chiefs are doubtful 
with regard of such pledges—& indeed experience 
ought to teach us the weakness of such a measure. 
By observation the population of the United States, 
it appears to us that all Indian claims will be extin- 
guished by the white people before long. The Land 
in which we wish to dwell our days will inevitably be 
sold from under the feet of our poor children after us. 
In that case what will become of them. ... They 
will be compelled to dispossess once more. We 
dread that evil very much in spite of the pledges of 
Wampum which was given to us." 


The unity which Dekanawidah tried to achieve 
by means of his Constitution was never fully real- 
ized by his people. The quarrels which the Great 
Law sought to eliminate continued and friction 
always existed under “The Tree of Peace.” These 
were rooted in ancient jealousies and were some- 
times accentuated by the arrogant and illegal as- 


58 Minutes 4: 578-580. 
59 Parker, Daniel, Mss. Letters to the Sec. of War. 
Box 2, Hist. Soc. Penna. N. D. Our emphasis. 
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sumption of power by Onondaga.*® Some of these 
difficulties seemed to have been contests between 
the have and the have nots, or between different 
levels of the social erder.** Wampum was some- 
times successfaily used to heal these breaches,** 
and symbolically replace the shattered rafters of 
the Council House so that the brothers could re- 
solve their problems peacefully. 

Cracks in the League structure, and the jeal- 
ousies of the members, were utilized by the Whites 
for their own purposes. Desire for Indian land 
provided the motive, and the loose social and po- 
litical structure of the Indian tribes the fertile 
field in which seeds of dissent germinated. In 
more than one case the right and lands of one 
tribe were bartered away illegally by another at 
the instigation of the Whites. For example, the 
Onondaga granted the French permission to build 
a fort on Seneca land at Niagara. After the 
English and the Seneca forced the Onondaga to 
admit their error, the League sent a belt to the 
French ordering them immediately to vacate 
Seneca territory. The damage had already been 
done and the French rejected the League’s belt 
stating they had permission to build and own 
Onondaga’s belts to prove their right. The 
French authorities chose to continue the fraud by 
confusing a segment of the League with the 
totality. 

The sequel to this piece of French chicanery is 
also of interest. When the League found itself 
helpless in the face of French aggression, it sent 
wampum to Governor Burnett and petitioned him 
to “write to the King, Your Master” asking him 
to bring pressure on the French King.** Their 


6° Note the complaint and warning of the Mohawks to 
the Dutch that “We of the Five Nations have but one 
cabin. . . . It is then by the door that the house should 
be entered, and not by the chimney and roof, unless you 
be a thief and desire to surprise the inmates. You do 
not enter by the door which is on the first floor. We, 
Mohawks, are that door. You enter by the roof and 
chimney for you begin with the Onondagoes. Are you 
not afraid that the smoke will blind you, as our fire is 
stili burning? Do you not fear to fall from the top 
to the bottom having nothing solid to rest your feet 
on? ...” O'Callaghan, E. B., History of New Nether- 
land 2: 302-303, N. Y., Appleton & Co., 1848. 

61 O'Reilly Papers 9: 58-59. Mss. New York Hist. 
Soc. 

62 Wraxall, 164-166; Lowrie & Clark, 1832-1834, 1: 
477; Brodhead 13: 62; Johnson Papers 10: 367-370, 
for additional examples of conflicts between League mem- 
bers. Some of these also show difficulties between the 
warriors and the elders. 
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belt attested to the Iroquois’ desire to remove the 
French trespassers. The wampum given in this 
case placed the unwilling British in the uncom- 
fortable position of having to act on behalf of a 
beleagured ally. 

The frustration and the hopeless state of af- 
fairs from which the League officials never ex- 
tricated themselves may be seen as early as 
1758. The speaker referred to the practice of the 
Colonial Governors of calling councils to discuss 
League affairs and diverting them to discussions 
of land. Significantly he complained that they 
had “healed no wounds,’ and that the Governors 
spoke “with a Shorter Belt or String than that 
which we spoke to them. .. .” He concluded by 
saying “They ought not thus to treat with Indians 
on Council Affairs. Several of our Strong Belts 
are lost in their Hands entirely. 1 fear they only 
speak with their Mouth and not from their 
Hearts.” ** 

Sole responsibility for the weakening of the 
ethics and mores of Indian society must rest on 
White man. Law, ritual, and political etiquette 
of forest diplomacy could no longer serve intended 
purposes of the League and the individual mem- 
bers deteriorated before prolonged, direct attacks, 
persistent intrigue and other pressures which the 
Whites used to win the continent. Observation 
of the necessary ceremonies became perfunctory, 
cursory, and at times devoid of real meaning. 
Belts and strings were read and messages dis- 
cussed and conveyed, but frequently not ex- 
changed. In the “Old Days” this would have 
meant that no action was necessary, but by the 
close of the eighteenth century the poverty of the 
Indians and the need to economize seem to have 
been the major reasons for the new precedent. 
William Walter’s action in 1761 indicates this 
change in the political modus operandi, He told 
Johnson that he had met with several Iroquois 
chiefs “who delivered Belts of Wampum with Five 
Strings”; renewed the pact and asked for am- 
munition. Walters refused their gift of skins 
and “prevailed on them to take them away & pur- 
chase a Blanket or two with the Traders. . . .” 
He did not “take their wampum telling them it 
cost money at the same time I told them I had 
confidence in them... .”* This transaction 


64 Minutes 8: 212. Our emphasis. See also Johnson 
Papers 8: 262. 

65 Johnson Papers 10: 332. ‘The influence of certain 
White men who manipulated Indian political and social 
structure almost at will was another adverse influence. 
Johnson, for example, became a supreme arbitrator and 
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measures the extent of the deterioration of the so- 
cial and economic status and values of the Iro- 
quois. 

Paradoxically, the Indian custom and metaphor, 
which White man normally found too camber- 
some, were at times invoked to prevent effective 
bargaining for an equitable agreement. The tragic 
dimensions of the depression and confusion which 
must have beset Aaron Hill and Cornplanter when 
the U. S. Commissioners refused to give them a 
copy of their speech in 1784 and said they (the 
commissioners) had “given belts & strings to 
remind you of every proposition,” ®* could well be 
used for a plot of a drama. In the light of subse- 
quent events which deprived the Six Nations of 
most of their lands, it is small wonder that wam- 
pum lost considerable validity in politica) affairs. 

The trend which we already noted for the 
Iroquois during the eighteenth century began to 
corrupt the social practices of the Indians in the 
Northwest Territory shortly after their decisive 
defeat by Wayne and the subsequent Treaty of 
Greenville. The morale of the tribes, already low 
as a result of military failure, easily succumbed to 
the social practices and economée pressure which 
the conqueror introduced. White man’s money 
became an important subsidiary for healing politi- 
cal and social wounds. By 1825 money was being 
used to supplement the paymé¢nt for a wrong, In 
that year William Anderson, a Delaware chief, 
asked Richard Graham to nptity the Miami that 
the Delaware had made peacd with the Osages and 
“that Wampum had passed to all the neighboring 
nations of Indians except his Grand Children the 
Miamias.” He demanded payment for a group 
of murders committed by the Miami. The pay- 
ments were to be made in dash from Miami an- 
nuities—but wampum was toybe exchanged to seal 
the bargain." Plainly wampium was still a neces- 
sity, but money was gradually usurping its role 
as the healer. i 

Originally White man’s jmoney and objects 
could not “heal the wounds” jor “clear the throat, 
eyes and ears.” It couid never create a bond be- 





was even consulted before the Mohawk nominated offi- 
cers. Actual election of chiefs, therefore, became a tat- 
ter of rubber stamping Johnson’} selections. Joncaire 
exerted similar influence among the western Seneca and 
the unaffiliated Iroquois. 

*¢ Ketchum, William. History of Buffalo 1: 
Buffalo, Rockwell, Baker & Hill, 1864-1865. 

67 Robertson, Nellie A., and Dorothy Riker (ed.), The 
John Tipton Papers, /ndiana Hist. Bur. Colls. 24: 469 
477. Emphasis ours. 
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tween brothers which if periodically renewed by 
a simple but mutually embracing ceremony guar- 
anteed peace and happiness. Nor could it “polish 
the chain of peace” so that no link would break. 
These naturalistic concepts were buried by the 
avalanche of White man’s materialism and goods ; 
and money became the ultimate in forest diplo- 
macy. The concept of payment in money for a 
hurt infected the very heart of Indian politica! 
life and wampum fell into almost complete disuse 


by the middle of the nineteenth century. Today, 
except for the ceremonial purpose associated with 
Handsome Lake’s religion in all Longhouses and 
the clandestine election of chiefs on the Six Na- 
tions Reserve, wampum is no longer used by the 
Iroquois. The wampum belts housed in museums 
are the ghosts of the golden and glorious era of 
the League. Few Iroquois in the United States 
know their former functions and fewer can read 
the historical messages inscribed in them. 
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